* We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.—HEINE. 
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At the suggestion of Tur Arena I submit a few 
comments on the question of the People’s Rule— 
all that is practicable in the short limit of a mag- 
azine article. 


THE PEOPLE'S RULE IN OKLAHOMA. 


| Cie the Constitution of Okla- 

homa the people are sovereign and 
may veto an Act of Legislature and have 
the direct power to propose and compel 
legislation, and to propose amendments 
to the Constitution and put such amend- 
ments in force. 

Five per cent. of the voters can compel 
the submission of an act of the legislature 
and the will of the majority of those who 
vote on the measure is the law of the land. 

Eight per cent. can propose a statute, 
and if approved by a majority of the 
votes cast at the election it will become a 
law. 

Fifteen per cent. of the voters can pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitu- 
‘ion which will become the law by a 

iajority vote of the electors voting. 
No constitutional convention can _ be 


lled unless approved by the voters 
i the state, and the proposals of a con- 


stitutional convention cannot become 
law until approved by a majority of the 
electors voting thereon. In short, the 
people of Oklahoma have reserved to 
themselves a veto power through the 
“referendum,” and the power of direct- 
legislation through the “ initiative.” 

This is merely an improvement in 
the system that existed in this country 
before the rise in 1823-32 of the state 
and national conventions, under the 
manipulation of political parties. 


THE PEOPLE’S RULE IN AMERICA, 
1776-1798. 


The people ruled in America prior 
to 1823-32, when the artful political 
contrivance, of party conventions was 
established. The people previously to 
that time instructed their representa- 
tives. For example, in the Boston Town 
Meeting of 1764, their representatives in 
the legislature were instructed as follows: 

“The townsmen have delegated to 
you the power of acting in their public 
Concerns in general as your own pru- 
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dence shall direct you, always reservng 
to themselves the Constitutional Right 
of expressing their mind and giving you 
such Instructions upon particular matters 
as they at any time shall judge proper.” 

What clearer declaration of principle 
could be made ? 

Take the following minutes of the 
town clerk of Weston, Massachusetts, 
at the meeting on the twelfth day of 
January, 1778, at one o'clock Pp. M., 
called for the purpose, 

“To instruct your representatives to 
act and to do as you shall judge mostly 
for the advantage of this and ye United 
States, etc.” 

In which they voted as follows: 

“(1) Voted to accept of the considera- 
tion of perpetual union as adopted by 
the congress and that the representatives 
be instructed to act accordingly.” 

These town meetings could be called 
at any time. It was a common practice 
throughout New England. 

The above illustrations show that the 
people of Massachusetts possessed a 
complete and thorough direct-vote system 
for public questions, and _ instructed 
their elected representatives at will. The 
legislature, too, instructed the members 
of the Continental Congress, and could 
recall them. 
New England. 

In other states the voters elected 
pledged candidates and instructed at 
mass meetings and through the legis- 
latures. In some states the mass meet- 
ings were termed Conferences. The 
complete sovereignty of the voters is 
shown in the following resolutions of 
North Carolina, November 1, 1776, at 
Mecklenberg, called for 

“The express purpose of drawing up 
instructions for the present representatives 
in Congress. 

“To Waighstill Avery, Hezekiah Alex- 
ander, John Phifer, Robert Erwin, and 
Zecheus Wilson, Esquires : 

“Gentlemen: You are chosen by the 
inhabitants of this country to serve them 
in Congress or General Assembly for 


Such was the system in 
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one year, and they have agreed to th 
following Instructions, which you ar 
to observe with the strictest regard, viz 
You are instructed: 

“(1). That you shall consent to and 
approve the Declaration of the Conti 
nental Congress declaring the thirteen 
United States Colonies free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

Eighteen additional paragraphs of in- 
structions follow (Vol. 10, Colonial Rec- 
ords of North Carolina.) 

These examples can be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

In Pennsylvania, a constitutional con- 
vention assembled July 15, 1776, and 
declared in the Bill of Rights, as follows: 

“(16). That the people have a right 
to assemble together to consult for their 
common good, to instruct their representa- 
tives, etc.” 

In 1780 the people of Massachusetts 
put in their Bill of Rights an express 
recognition of the right to instruct their 
representatives. The right existed at 
all times, in all the thirteen states, and 
furthermore, the governors were not 
clothed with a veto power and the courts 
were not permitted to veto a law, so 
that the representatives in the legislature 
were the ruling power, subject to the 
instructions of the people. 


PEOPLE’S RULE ATTACKED, 1786-87. 


The people’s rule is not favorable to 
the selfish interests of the politician nor 
of the commercialist. 

In the call for a National Constitu- 
tional Convention, in 1786, the fifty-five 
delegates to the National Convention 
were elected by the legislature. “These 
delegates appear to have been opposed 
to the people’s rule, and they met and 
secretly worked for a system by which 
the few should rule. There were no 
public schools in those days. The com- 
mon voter was unlearned, and the party 
of Hamilton distrusted the people. The 
doors of this Constitutional Convention 
were closed to the people‘and the members 
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thereof were not allowed to communicate 
to eny one the matters therein discussed, 
nor were they permitted, except by vote 
f the convention, to copy anything from 
the journals, and the journals were not 
published for thirty years. 

In this constitution no way was pro- 
vided for a direct vote on national issues, 
and the few, to wit: two Senators from 
each state, were to be elected by the 
legislature, and the President by “ presi- 
dential electors.” 

And no Bill of Rights was put in this 
constitution which all Englishmen had 
possessed for over five hundred years. 
The people would have rejected this con- 
stitution except for the pledge that 
desired amendments recognizing their 
rights would be submitted by the First 
Congress. Under this agreement the 
constitution of the United States was 
adopted and twelve amendments were 
submitted, ten of which were adopted. 
The Ninth and Tenth are as follows: 

“The enumeration in the constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people.” 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United* States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” 

It should always be remembered that 
among the people’s reserved rights is 
the sovereign “right to instruct.” 

Thus the people retained their sover- 
eign’ power and right to instruct. This 
is almost entirely ignored by the present- 
day’ opponents of the people’s rule. 


OVERTHROW OF PEOPLE’S RULE—1798. 


The Federalists who followed Hamilton 
continued to object to instructions by the 
voters, and in 1798 they gained complete 
control in the House in addition to the 
Senate and Presidency. Their increase 
in power was due to the gross excesses 
of the Republicans in France, and the 
lleged?attempted blackmail of our gov- 
ernment by French officials. 
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When the Federalist leaders came 
into full control they quickly demon- 
strated their autocratic opinions. They 
enacted the odious alien and sedition 
laws. They began to shut off free 
speech and to imprison their critics. 
In the Supreme Court the judges took to 
themselves legislative power by claim- 
ing to possess a veto power as to acts of 
legislatures and of Congress; and Con- 
gress began to enlarge its own power by 
providing among other things, that the 
President by a mere order, and without 
permitting recourse to the courts, might 
expel from the country such as he said 
were foreigners. 


RESTORATION OF PEOPLE’S RULE—1800. 


At the next election, November, 1800, 
the people ousted the Federalists. The 
Republican party secured not only the 
Presidency but a majority in the House 
and in the Senate. Thomas Jefferson 
and his fellow-patriots were peacefully 
installed in office. Jefferson’s inaugural 
address is a masterpiece. Among other 
things he declared that— 

“Absolute acquiescence in the deci- 
sions of the majority is the vital principle 
of republics,” and that both state and 
national governments were essential. 

The Federalist party being opposed 
to the people’s rule suffered a national 
death in 1817. During this period of 
our history the people’s right to instruct 
was abundantly recognized. In 1816 
Mr. Jefferson wrote to John Tyler: 

“Your book settles unanswerably the 
people’s right to instruct representatives 
and their duty to obey.” 

John Adams wrote: “The right of 
the people to instruct their representa- 
tives is very dear to them, and will never 
be disputed by me.”” (Vol. 10, page 605.) 

Ohio was admitted in 1802, and the 
Bill of Rights specifically reserved to the 
people the right to instruct. Indiana 
was admitted during 1816, with a similar 
reservation, Illinois was admitted two 
years later with a_ like reservation, 


and Maine, in 1820; Michigan in 
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1835, and Arkansas 1836 was 
admitted, and the Bill Rights in 
each state reserved the right to instruct 
representatives. Indeed the constitution 
of New Hampshire, in 1784, of Vermont, 
in 1793, and Tennessee, in 1796, reserved 
the right to instruct representatives, and 
such right was expressly recognized in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. Indeed, in all the other states 
the voters actually exercised the right. 

During 1816 Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
Isaac H. Tiffany: “My most earnest 
wish is to see the Republican element of 
popular control pushed to the maximum 
of its practical exercise. I shall then 
believe that our government may be pure 
and perpetual.” 


in 
of 


THE RESULTS OF THE PEOPLE’S RULE— 
1776-1832. 

Our country’s history during this 
period is our proudest heritage. Legal 
privileges were abolished in all directions. 
It was provided that the eldest son 
should no longer inherit the entire 
family property. Primogeniture was ter- 
minated. The law of entail was abol- 
ished. Religious freedom was_ estab- 
lished. The principles of popular edu- 
cation were promoted, and these are 
the foundation-stones of our grand prog- 
ress in later years. 

Alexis De ‘Tocqueville, the noted 
Frenchman, in his Democracy in America, 
wrote (1832): “America then exhibits 
in her social state an extraordinary 
phenomenon. Men are there seen on a 
greater equality in point of fortune and 
intellect, or, in other words, more equal 
in their strength than in any other country 
of the world, or in any age in which 
history has preserved the remembrance.” 

Under the people’s rule the United 
States reeched out and protected its 
weaker neighbors. In 1823 it announced 
the famous Monroe Doctrine, and from 
that day to this has protected this hem- 
isphere. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the influence of the 
people’s rule. Generosity is its guiding 
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spirit. It was the people of the Unite: 
States who compelled Congress to pro 
tect Cuba from tyranny. 


DEADLY ENEMY OF PEOPLE'S RULE. 


The deadly enemy of the people’s rule 
is “selfish interest,” the “spirit of com 
mercialism,” and never, until the interest 
of the slave-holding class obtained a 
dominating influence in the Democrati: 
party, did that grand party seem to lose 
sight of the teachings of the immortal 
Jefferson. The birth of the Republican 
party was inspired by the resolute pur- 
pose to prevent the extension of human 
slavery to the territories of the United 
States. This was the essence of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy taking a new name. 

Abraham Lincoln has declared that 
every principle of good government which 
he believed in was drawn from the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, the patron 
saint of the Democratic party. 

The Republican party in its birth was 
a revival of Jefferson Democracy and 
a new expression of the divine principle, 
“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Under the rule of the Democracy 
De Tocqueville, in addressing his fellow- 
citizens in France, in 1850, said: 

“The principle of the sovereignty of 
the people, which we enthroned in France 
but yesterday, has in America held 
undivided sway for over sixty years. It 
is there reduced to practice in the most 
direct, the most unlimited, and the 
most absolute manner. For sixty years, 
the people who have made it the common 
source of all their laws, have increased 
continually in population, in territory, 
and in opulence; and—consider it well— 
it is found to have been, during that 
period, not only the most prosperous, 
but the most stable of all the nations of 
the earth. Whilst all the nations of 
Europe have been devastated by war or 
torn by civil discord, the American 
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people alone in the civilized world have 
Almost all Europe 
America 


remained at peace. 
was convulsed by revolutions; 
has not had even a revolt.” 

And he added: 

“The republic there has not been the 
assailant but the guardian of all vested 
rights; the property of individuals has 
had better guaranties there than in any 
other country of the world; anarchy has 
there been as unknown as despotism.” 

“At the present day the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people has acquired, 
in the United States, all the practical 
development which the imagination can 
conceive. It is unencumbered by those 
fictions which are thrown over it in other 
countries, and it appears in every possible 
form, according to the exigency of the 
. . The people reign in the 
American political world as the Deity 
does in the universe. They are the 
cause and aim of all things; everything 
comes from them, and everything is 
absorbed in them.” 

But under the influence of selfish 
interests which deny the doctrine of 
“equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none’’ foreign competition has 
been completely cut off and monopoly 
enthroned in this country to the point 
where every necessary of life is in the 
hands of one master, so that the produc- 
ing masses are being slowly reduced to 
unavoidable poverty and the proceeds 
of their labor (creating enormous wealth) 
is being concentrated in a compara- 
tively few hands. It suggests a new form 
of commercial slavery. 

After the death of the Federalist party, 
the doctrine of the people’s rule being 
triumphant, there was a period known 
as “the era of good feeling.” 

In 1823 the leaders in Pennsylvania 
out of power called for the election of 
delegates to a state convention to nomi- 
nate a governor. This system spread 
to other states and finally became the 
rule, which resulted in a practical relin- 
quishment of the right of the people to 
instruct after election day was passed. 


occasion. 
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And it was found to be convenient for 
machine politicians to get the delegates 
as far removed as possible from the 
people, and this without regard to party. 
Through the convention system the 
right of the people to rule was under- 
mined, and this political device has led 
to a multiplicity of scandals, corruptions, 
of open intrigue, of direct bargain and 
sale and flagrant disregard of the popular 
will. For example, the county boss will 
call together a half-dozen active hench- 
men from various parts of the county; 
they then make preparations for a county 
convention with trusty delegates avail- 
able, and on a short call the machine 
will have township meetings and send 
their own picked delegates to a “cut and 
dried’’ convention, without the people 
of the county who are unorganized being 
able to control nominations or instruct 
the nominees. 

And in a state convention similarly 
chosen delegates craftily nominated in 
the several counties make up a state 
machine just as little responsive to the 
will of the people. 

It is interesting and amusing to see 
the violent hostility of the machine 
politician to any suggestion which would 
abate the nuisance of machine politics 
and its chief instrumentality, the machine 
convention. 


THE RIGHT TO INSTRUCT. 


To restore the people’s rule, the first 
step is “The questioning of candidates,” 
for the obvious reason that a candidate 
of any party is far more willing to listen 
to the voter before election than he is 
after election. When he wants votes 
he will listen to voters; when he does 
not need votes he may not be so consid- 
erate. 

The first step in restoring the right of 
the people to rule is to adopt the policy 
of questioning candidates. 


THE ADVISORY | INITIATIVE AND THE 
ADVISORY REFERENDUM. 


The first question is :| 
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Will you obey the wills of your con- 
stituents when expressed by the advisory 
initiative or the advisory referendum ? 

Or, 

Will you establish as a law of this state 
the Initiative and Referendum ? 

It may be necessary to establish first 
the “advisory initiative and the advisory 
referendum.” 

In’ Oklahoma by questioning of candi- 
dates a majority of the Constitutional 
Convention was committed to establishing 
the “initiative and referendum’’ in the 
constitution. 

It so happened in that state that the 
great majority of the Republican candi- 
dates refused to agree to this doctrine of 
the people’s rule, while the Democrats 
almost unanimously agreed to it, 
were, in consequence, 
elected. 

No candidate will dare say that he 
does not recognize the right of the people 
to instruct him, but a candidate who has 
been elected will not care to discuss this 
matter. He would prefer to follow the 
instruction if it pleases him, and to not 
follow it if it does not please him. 

“ All of the people know more than 
some of the people”’ 
will probably make a mistake or main- 
tain a mistake, if inadvertently made. 
Unselfish majorities are less likely to 
make or maintain mistakes than selfish 
minorities. 

The candidates for all parties should 
have the demand put to them as to 
whether or not they will stand for the 
restoration of the right to instruct. 
One hundred and fourteen of the 391 
members of the National House of 
Representatives in Congress favor this 
principle of government, and in the next 
election the great majority of them 
be committed to it. 

Under machine-rule it is impossible 
for the people to control political parties. 
When the people’s rule is established no 
matter what the name of the party may 
be, justice and good government will 
assuredly be promoted. 


and 
overwhelmingly 


and no majority 


can 
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“'The National Federation for People’s 
Rule”’ and “The National Initiative and 
Referendum Committee’? have merged 
themselves into an Initiative and Refer- 
endum League, and every citizen of any 
party will do well to join this political 
organization. Republicans will do well 
to join this organization because it will 
deliver the Republican party from the 
evils of machine politics and from the 
dangerous influences of selfish interests 
which always threaten a dominant party 
with disintegration. No party confess- 
edly corrupt can stand, and no party 
dominated by selfish interests can avoid 
ultimate corruption. 

Under the Initiative and Referendum 
League there will be national, state and 
county committeemen who will question 
candidates of all parties and obtain in 
this way the immediate restoration of 
the people’s sovereignty. All andidates 
for nomination will be questioned, and 
then all candidates for election will be 
questioned. 


CO-OPERATION OF NON-PARTISAN 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The American Federation of Labor 
and various farmers’ organizations are 
agreeing with the Initiative and Refer- 
endum League. The elements in the 
Republican party, in the Democratic 
party, in the People’s party, and those 
who are non-partisan who favor the 
people’s rule can all agree upon the 
wisdom of restoring the right of the peo- 
ple to instruct, and every party’s nomi- 
nees should be bound to support the 
principle of the people’s rule. 

Those who will violently oppose this 
are, 

First: the machine politicians. 

Second: special or corporate interests 
behind machine politicians. 

Third: doctrinaires, who learnedly 
talk government with their eyes on the 
stars. and their feet walking into an open 
well. 

Fourth: those who fear to trust the 
popular vote for whatever cause. 
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Machine-rule is the Gibraltar of mon- 
The people’s rule will provide : 
substantial and just control of monopoly 
and of every evil of government. ' B® 

Initiative measures can be voted on 
November, 1910, if the non-partisan 
movement is pushed in favor of the 
people’s rule. 

+ The “questioning of candidates’’ is 
all that is required, from constable to 
President. 

Organized labor is vitally interested 
in this program. 

Every farmer whose products are con- 
trolled by monopoly, every cattle-raiser 
whose cattle are controlled by the Beef 
Trust, every humble consumer whose 
wages are eaten up by the high prices 
established by endless monopoly con- 
trolling all of the necessities of life; 
every manufacturer in legitimate busi- 
ness whose materials are controlled by 
monopoly; every merchant whose inter- 
ests are being slowly but firmly limited 
and crushed by monopoly in business is 
deeply interested in the restoration of the 
people’s rule. 

Recent centralization has been enor- 
mous and extremely dangerous to the 
future liberty of the people. The great- 
est of all issues in the nation is the 
restoration of the people’s rule. 

“You take my life when you do take 
the means by which I live,” and in more 
or less intense form this sentiment is felt 
by hundreds of thousands of men. When 
the people rule they will require pub- 
licity, and public opinion will do the 
rest in controlling the evils of monopoly. 

Under the recent interpretation of the 
law the right of the farmers and wage- 
earners to organize is denied. The right 
to jury trial in certain labor cases has 
been taken away. Labor is prohibited 
from publishing the names of employers 
who are not maintaining union shops. 
The blacklist is being resurrected. 

A strong tendency to strip state govern- 
ment of power is apparent. The Dick 
militia law provides that if there are 
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hostilities the President can keep the 
troops to the front for nine months with- 
out any action by Congress, and if he 
chooses he can draft every able-bodied 
man under forty-five years of age. This 
might mean a military dictator if the 
President’s ambition should mislead him. 

The time has arrived when all candi- 
dates should be questioned as to the 
immediate restoration of the people’s 
rule. This should be made a vigorous 
issue within the party lines of every party. 

It is unfortunate that at such a time 
the Secretary of War who is a candidate 
for the Presidency should feel it wise to 
express his disapproval of the Initiative 
and Referendum. 

It is entirely possible he has given the 
matter no study and was led to this dis- 
approval by the persuasive argument of 
some interest which recognized the restor- 
ation of people’s rule as hazardous to 
itself, but if he is subjected to the rule of 
“questioning of candidates’? he would 
probably give this subject more careful 
study and perhaps a more satisfactory 
comment. Mr. Taft has said: “Think 
of the possibility of securing a vote of 
fourteen million of electors on the four 
thousand items of a tariff bill.” The 
answer is that under the Initiative and 
Referendum system the people can veto 
a bad bill with a “yes”’ or “no’’ and can 
initiate a good bill with its competing 
measure wisely prepared and vote upon 
such measures “ yes”’ or “no.” 

Experience shows that under the prin- 
ciple of the people’s rule the conduct 
of the representatives of the people is so 
entirely satisfactory that the rule will 
very rarely be required to be invoked at 
all, for the representative will respect 
the wishes of the people whom he repre- 
sents. 


‘ 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In the coming summer we should 
certainly expect the people to vote in 
favor of their own liberties and of their 
own right to rule. They will elect a 
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President and a pledged majority in the 
House, and enough pledged members 
of the legislature to secure a majority 
vote in the United States Senate. 

Then men will wonder that there was 
any question as to the outcome, just as 
to-day the people of Oklahoma would 
wonder why any candidate for the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1906 was op- 
posed to the people’s rule. 

Oklahoma has taken a great and deci- 
sive step in a liberty-giving epoch for this 
republic and in the restoration of the 
sovereignty of the people of this country, 
and it matters not through what party 
organization this liberty shall come. 
It would be well for the American people 
if this great principle of a free govern- 
ment should be immediately recognized 
by both of the great parties, so that divi- 
sions upon national policies should be 
upon other lines than a question of this 


THE 
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character which should be the commo: 
property of all parties. 
Four of the states have reéstablished 
rule. Three of 
states — Oregon, 


the people’s them ar 
Republican South 
Dakota and Montana, and one of them 
= Democratic state—Obkishomes. Mitine 
and Missouri have submitted constitu- 
tional amendments, and in many of the 
other states this matter is marching to 
rapid triumph. 

When the eternal principles of justice 
shall rest as a brilliant diadem upon the 
brow of our great republic, then the 
man shall have been 
more nearly established and an equal 
opportunity for life, liberty and happi- 
ness be afforded to every human being 
that has the virtue and the industry 
essential to good citizenship. 

Rosert L. 

Washington, D. C. 


brotherhood of 


Owen. 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION CAMPAIGN 
IN THE EMPIRE 


STATE. 


By B. O. FLowenr. 


EW PEOPLE fully realize that we 
are in the midst of one of the most 
momentous struggles that has been waged 
since the foundation of our Republic, 
yet such is the fact. 
the case in 


True, as has been 
several of the most vital 
moments in the long struggle of the 
people against the oppression of classes 
or privilege, no shock of arms accom- 
panies the present contest, but neverthe- 
less it carries with it the life and death 
of the democratic ideal, in so far as our 
government is concerned. ‘To appreciate 
this it is only necessary to call to mind 
what differentiates a democratic republic 
or a government under the rule of the 
people from all forms of class-rule. In 
a democratic republic, or a popular 
government, the people are the sover- 


eigns and the officials are merely their 
servants. This is true whether the people 
rule directly or whether for convenience 
they select representatives to carry out 
their wishes. The representatives are at 
all times merely the servants of their 
principals, the This is the 
great point of differentiation between a 
republic or a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, and 
every form of class-rule, whether it be 
under czar and bureaucracy, king and 
council of state, monarch and constitu- 


electors. 


tional parliament, or an aristocracy or 
oligarchy, as has been present in different 
lands in various periods of history. In 
all despotic governments or lands under 
class-rule, the official class is recognized 
as the masters or as the agents“of small 
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groups whose interests they represent 
and whose wishes they carry out—the 
interests and wishes which frequently 
run counter to those of the people at large. 

It is therefore clearly apparent that any 
official in a democratic republic who 
would claim mastership over the people 
whom he pretends to represent, or who 
would take orders from and act in the 
interests of special classes whose desires 
run counter to those of the people at 
large, commits treason against popular 
government and seeks to destroy that 
which lifts a democratic government 


PROF, SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 


above all forms of class-rule. Any man 
who claims for public officials in a gov- 
ernment like ours the right to legislate 
contrary to the wishes of the people, is an 
enemy of popular government and an 
upholder of the theory of class-rule, 
against which our fathers fought and 
died in the great Revolution that ushered 
in the age of democracy. 

Since the rise to great power of the 
public-service corporations, monopolies 
and trusts, and the federation of gam- 
blers and high financiers, a carefully 
worked-out campaign has been steadily 
waged for the mastership of government 
in all its departments, to the end that the 
avarice and lust for power of small 
groups of exploiters may go unchecked. 
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The conspirators against popular rule 

however, were far too shrewd to appear 
in the open field in opposition to th 
most vital principle in free government 

They desired to despoil the American 
people of a large proportion of the wealth of 
their earnings, but in order to accomplish 
this they moved by indirection, pursuing 
a settled policy at once subtle and deter- 
mined and so effective that in a little more 
than a quarter of a century they have 
become firmly entrenched in various 
departments in municipal, state and 
national government, thus subtly under- 
mining the democratic republic o° the 
fathers and in place of popular rule sub- 
stituting the mastership of privileged 
interests. 

The method by which this deadly 
assault has been made upon the funda- 
mental ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has embraced an_ elaborate 
plan of procedure, in which the direct or 
indirect control of great public opinion- 
forming agencies has been secured, while 
by the lavish expenditure of money and 
with the union or connivance of political 
bosses, great party machines have been 
built up and in many instances made 
all-powerful and as responsive to privi- 
leged classes as they were deaf to popular 
demands which ran counter to the desires 
of the real masters of the machine. In 
this way the enemies of the Republic 
have been able to largely dictate political 
slates and shape, direct or modify legis- 
lation so as to further their own interests 
and escape penalty for law-breaking. 
The great political bosses and national 
chairmen and treasurers of political 
organizations have been when possible 
brought into such sympathetic relation 
with predatory wealth that the privilege- 
seekers ran little or no risk in the invest- 
ments which they made to the party 
machine for legislation that would divert 
millions upon millions of dollars of the 
people’s money into their pockets; while 
at the same time the mastership of gov- 
ernment slowly but surely passed from 
the people*to the masters of the public- 
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service corporations, the trusts and mon- 
opolies. 

In this way there has arisen in the 
Republic a ruling class within the nation 
which, without itself holding office, domi- 
nates government and is able to rob and 
plunder the people at will, while it has 
corrupted the fountains of government 
and of public opinion, its members 
thereby becoming the greatest moral 
criminals that can be found within the 
borders of a republic, the assassins of 
popular rule. 

This federation of privileged interests 
for the perpetual plunder of the people 
is in many ways analogous to the throne 
and ministry of England during the 
Revolutionary War. The political bosses 
and handy-men that do the bidding of 
the privileged classes are the modern 
Tories who for political power, wealth 
and position are deliberately and infa- 
mously betraying the people and seeking 
to destroy the Republic and entrench on 
its ruins one of the most corrupt and 
sordid kinds of class-rule. 

Now against this combination of trai- 
tors to their country and enemies of the 
people, the forces of democracy or popu- 
lar rule are everywhere uniting to check 
and overthrow the irresponsible and 
reactionary usurpation. Various efforts 
have been made to meet in a practical 
way the changed conditions of the pres- 
ent, so as to restore to the people their 
sovereignty. The old New England 
town-meeting has everywhere been recog- 
nized as meeting the democratic or 
American ideal of government in a most 
admirable manner for small communi- 
ties; and, indeed, wherever it has been 
maintained, the results: have afforded a 
splendid illustration of the benefits of 
popular government over boss, machine 
and privileged rule. 

But it is to Switzerland that the honor 
belongs of adapting the old American 
system or town-meeting idea to state 
and national politics, and thus prac- 
tically and effectively bulwarking and 
preserving popular rule or democracy 
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from the insidious and destructive advance 
of class government. Through the initia- 
tive, referendum, right of recall and pro- 
portional representation, Switzerland has 
established a government that is nearer 
ideal than that of any other people. 

In America one of the first great com- 
monwealths to make a serious, honest 
and successful attempt to incorporate 
the initiative and referendum into the 
constitution or organic law of the state, 
was Oregon. There the patriotic citizens 
of all parties united, with the result that 
an overwhelming victory was achieved. 
Other states have fallen into line, the last 
being the splendid and vigorous young 
commonwealth of Oklahoma. This year 
several other states will vote on the 
measures, and naturally enough the pol- 
itical bosses and the handy-men of the 
corporations and privileged interests, 
who have been so secretly but industri- 
ously working to destroy free govern- 
ment and to establish on its ruins class- 
rule, are greatly exercised at the awaken- 
ing of the people to their own danger 
and in every way possible are seeking 
to circumvent the popular movement. 
They appreciate the fact that the success 
of their treason against free government 
is seriously imperiled since the people 
are coming to recognize them as the 
great enemies of clean, honest govern- 
ment, as well as of popular rule. 

On the other hand, a great number 
of our leading statesmen, publicists, 
educators and political and social econ- 
omists are outspoken advocates of Direct- 
Legislation. Among these are Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; United States Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin; 
Senators Robert L. Owen and Thomas 
P. Gore of Oklahoma; Senator Jonathan 
Bourne of Oregon; Governor George A. 
Chamberlain of Oregon; Governor Jos- 
eph W. Folk of Missouri; Governor Coe 
I. Crawford of South Dakota; Hon. 
William J. Bryan; Professor Frank 
Parsons, Ph.D.; Hon. George Fred. 
Williams; ex-Governor L. F. C. Garvin 
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of Rhode Island; Mayor Tom L. Johnson 
of Cleveland; President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard; Congressman R. N. 
Hackett of North Carolina; ex-Senator 
R. F. Pettigrew of South Dakota; 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe of Ohio; Con- 
gressman Champ Clark of Missouri, 
and Governor J. H. Higgins of Rhode 
Island. 

During the past few months the friends 
of democratic republican government 
in the Empire State have inaugurated 
an aggressive campaign that will be 
vigorously waged from now on, until the 
people recapture the government and 
dethrone the corrupt bosses that have 
degraded and debauched the government 
of Ner- York for so many years and are 
responsible for the presence of such men 
as Chauncey M. Depew and Thomas C. 
Platt in the United States Senate, where 
they loyally represent the interests of the 
express companies, railways and other 
public-service corporations, and misrep- 
resent the people of the state and nation. 

But before noticing the opening con- 
flict in New York, which may be called 
the Lexington of the new revolution for 
the rescue of popular government from 
the feudalism of privileged wealth, it 
will be interesting to briefly notice the 
preliminary work and the League behind 
the people in the battle with unrepublican 
privileged classes and the upholders of 
boss and machine-rule. 

The history of this contest in some 
respects reminds one of the early stage 
of the battle in Oregon. In the latter 
state the man who organized the move- 
ment and who chiefly carried on the edu- 
cational agitation until the state was 
ablaze with political enthusiasm, was a 
plain, earnest, simple, unostentatious 
citizen, W. S. U’Ren. In New York a 
noble, unassuming but indefatigable pat- 
riot was long the heart and soul of the 
effort to enlist the people against the 
enemies of pure and republican govern- 
ment. This man was H. B. Maurer of 
Brooklyn. 

On the nineteenth of November, 1906, 
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he with six other earnest, public-spirited 
citizens met in the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn and decided to 
inaugurate an educational agitation for 
the awakening of the people to the peril 
of present conditions, with a view to the 
organization and perfecting of a league 
to further the movement for popular 
government. At first they met with many 
discouragements, but with that superb 
selfless patriotism that has won the 
world’s greatest victories in the history of 
government, they persevered, and as a 
result we have the New York State 
Initiative and Referendum League, com- 
prising among its officers and active 
members a large number of the ablest 
men of the state. 

The president of this organization is 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, the managing editor 
of the New York Independent. The 
vice-presidents are Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D.D., F. W. Hinrichs, Edward D. Page, 
James B. Reynolds, Edward M. Shepard, 
Josiah Strong and Rufus W. Weeks. 
The treasurer is George Foster Peabody; 
the secretary, Henry B. Maurer. The 
executive committee embraces John Mar- 
tin, Peter Aitkin, Hon. A. J. Boulton, 
John B. Clark, F. C. Leubuscher, C. H. 
Ingersoll, Charles R. Lamb, Herman G. 
Loew, Milo R. Maltbie, Joseph McGuin- 
ness, J. H. Melish, D.D., Gilbert E. Roe, 
Gustave W. Thompson, John DeWitt 
Warner and Hon. William H. Wood. 
The general committee is headed by 
Hon. J. N. Adam, the reform mayor of 
Buffalo, and embraces among its members 
the following: 

Israel Aaron, D.D., Buffalo; Charles 
Frederic Adams, Alexander S. Bacon, 
Theodore M. Banta; Edwin A. Bates, 
Utica; David Blaustein, John W. Cox, 
John S. Crosby, Samuel T. Dutton; 
Edwin Fancher, M.D., Middletown ; Hon. 
M. J. Flaherty, Hon. John Ford, F. S. 
Holmes, Robert Hunter, Horatio C. 
King, J. P. Kohler, Henry M. Leipziger, 
Fredreick Lynch, D.D., Edwin Mark- 
ham, John A. Mason, R. S. MacArthur, 
D.D., J. J. Murphy; Horace R. Powell, 

















M.D., Poughkeepsie; William Adams 
Robinson, T. P. Ryan, Charles Sprague 
Smith; Lewis Stockton, Buffalo; Ralph 
Waldo Trine, Croton; Hon. John S. 
Whalen, Rochester; Hon. Truman C. 
White, Buffalo; Gaylord Wilshire, W. B. 
Vernam. 

A glance at the obove names will show 
that this league is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the most intelligent and conscien- 
tious element in American life, and the 
fact that such men are ready to come to 
the front and battle for the cause of 
clean government and popular rule, 
demanding with Abraham Lincoln that 
“all the governed’’ have “an equal 
voice in the government,” and insisting 
on the installation of practical measures 
“which will render bribery futile, needed 
reforms possible, and the government 
more directly answerable to the people,” 
indicates that the great revolution for 
the restoration of democratic government 
is well under way. 

At the hearing before the New York 
Legislative Committee, Secretary Maurer 
made some introductory remarks and 
read letters from leading statesmen where 
Direct-Legislation has been in practical 
operation for some years, showing (1) its 
practicability, and (2) how the people 
feel in regard to these measures where 
they exist. 

The following letter was written by 
Governor Coe I. Crawford of South 
Dakota: 

“ Dear Sir: 

“IT am in receipt of your favor of the 
thirteenth instant inquiring as to the 
proper working and effect of the consti- 
tutional amendment and legislation based 
thereon, providing for the initiative and 
referendum. 

“In reply, will say that this provision 
works well in South Dakota and meets 
with the approval of a great majority of 
our people, including the most thoughtful 
and intelligent. About one-third of our 
population is foreign-born, but, as a rule, 
our foreign voters are intelligent and 
law-abiding citizens and quickly learn 
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the English language and adapt them- 
selves to the customs of the country. 

“While we have had the initiative and 
referendum for a number of years, it has 
been invoked on a very few occasions. 
Notwithstanding, it is a tremendous 
check upon legislative wrongs.” 

Ex-United States Senator R. F. Petti- 
grew wrote as follows: 

“Twelve years ago we adopted the 
Initiative and Referendum amendment 
to our State Constitution, but it has 
seldom been invoked, for the reason that 
the adoption of the amendment killed 
the lobby and very materially improved 
our legislature. However, a petition was 
presented for a primary-election law 
which the legislature refused to adopt or 
submit to the people. The result was 
the overwhelming defeat of all the state 
officers then in power, as well as the 
members of the legislature. 

“Several petitions to prevent the put- 
ting in force of certain laws were presented 
after the last legislature and will be voted 
on this fall. On the whole, we believe 
that the Initiative and Referendum is a 
powerful method for preventing corrupt 
legislation and for the purification of our 
politics.” 

Governor Chamberlain of Oregon sent 
a somewhat detailed history of the prac- 
tical workings and benefit of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum. Space prevents 
our making more than the following brief 
quotation from this admirable exposition 
of the vaiue of Direct-Legislation : 

“The operation of the Initiative and 
Referendum amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of this state has been salutary, and 
I believe the voters of the state have 
exercised discrimination and intelligence 
in all matters which have been sub- 
mitted to them. 


“I advocated the adoption of this 
amendment to the Constitution in 1902, 
in a number of addresses, and since my 
election have insisted upon its observ- 
ance in letter and in spirit. I believe 
that in principle it is right; that the 
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people should have the maximum of 
power and a controlling voice in the 
enactment of all laws. It is in effect 
getting back to the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution and placing 
the power where it existed until the birth 
of the convention system, which by 
degrees deprived the mass of voters from 
any voice in governmental affairs. In 
this state it has had the effect of restrain- 
ing the legislature from extravagant 
legislation and has compelled that body 
to pay more attention to the demands of 
the people than to those of a corrupt 
lobby and the representatives of special 
interests. In a word, it has practically 
done away with much of the lobbying 
which characterized legislative bodies 
before its adoption, has eliminated boss- 
ism, smashed the political machine, and 
will soon put scoundrelism out of busi- 
ness.” 

One of the leading speakers in favor 
of Direct-Legislation before the com- 
mittee at Albany was Mr. Lewis Stock- 
ton, the well-known publicist and attor- 
ney of Buffalo. During 1901 Mr. Stock- 
ton lived in Switzerland, where he made 
a careful personal study of the practical 
operation of Direct-Legislation. On his 
return to his home city he organized the 
Referendum League of Erie County, an 
organization containing at the present 
time three thousand active members. 
Mr. Stockton delivered a strong, forcible 
and convincing argument. Space renders 
it impossible for us to reproduce this 
address in full; we give, however, a few 
salient points which he brought out: 

“To deny the right of the people in 
their sovereign capacity to decide this 
fundamental question, whether they shall 
reserve to the extent set forth in this 
resolution, the exercise of sovereign 
power is to repudiate the fundamental 
principle of our government. 

“Tt is important that this power of 
direct expression of the people be 
expressed in the Constitution, for thus 
only can the will of those temporarily 
holding office be limited by the deliberate 
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wisdom of the people. The courts can- 
not guard popular rights which are not 
defined in the Constitution. 


“Tt is inaccurate to say that the pro- 
posal involves the substitution of a ‘ pure 
democracy.’ Its object is to make rep- 
resentative government real, not abolish 
it. 


“The Swiss government has adopted 
Direct-Legislation but has not abolished 
representatives, they work as hard and 
are held in as high esteem by the Swiss 
people as are the legislators of New York 
state by the people of New York. The 
direct action of the people will be occa- 
sional and cannot take the place of 
representative government. 

“ Direct-Legislation is a great school 
for educating voters in public affairs. 
If the Swiss have in the last thirty-five 
years progressed as a people, it has been 
by practice. How can the people be 
expected to learn if responsibility for 
action is taken away? We learn to do 
by doing. 

“In Buffalo, where we have had two 
referendum votes in four years under a 
local ordinance, the electorate became 
awake at once and civic matters were 
discussed with vigor and intelligence. 


“ Five-sixths of the representatives are 
machine-made partisans rewarded for 


party activity. They recognize their 
party, but neither in the days of their 
youth nor at any other time do they 
recognize their creator—the people. 

“After election public officers often 
change character. They act so as to 
secure renomination, if they desire to 
remain in the governing class. If they 
do not desire to remain in office what 
guaranty is there that they will act for 
the common good ? 

“The result of the system is that powers 
are built up within the state which defy 
the authority of the government. 

“We propose to restore the repre- 
sentative system and preserve it. We 
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propose to supplement the action of 
representatives by direct action of the 
people in their sovereign capacity, not 
on all questions, but only on such as a 
substantial fraction of the electorate 
desires to have submitted. We propose 
the mobile, swift, modern adaptation of 
the town-meeting. We propose no pan- 
acea; no institution of pure democracy; 
no mob-rule. A century’s advance in 
education and judgment in the electorate 
does not lead us to propose that we 
should abolish representative action, but 
we contend that the people are at least 
fit to judge when legislation fits or fails 
to fit their needs. 

“A measure which stops dishonest 
measures by preventing the delivery of 
the goods, which purifies public affairs 
by appealing to the axiomatic principle 
that every one wants public servants to 
be honest, must work to improve gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Frederic C. 
drafted the 


who 
amendments, 


Leubuscher, 
proposed 


has written a luminous paper explaining 
his measures, which we present in this 
issue. 

The hearing was had before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and the lawyers com- 
posing this committee from the first 
showed marked indifference to the issue 
being presented to them. While the 
addresses were being made, several of 
the members busied themselves reading 
newspapers, and the others were not 
over-attentive. The chairman, who 
evinced considerable interest at times, 
left the room, however, during the hear- 
ing, and several other members walked 
about the room. It is safe to say that 
when the people, and not political 
machines dominated by special interests 
inimical to popular rights, select their 
representatives, public questions of great 
moment will receive far different treat- 
ment from the legislators. 


B. O. FLoweEer. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE PROPOSED DIRECT-LEGISLATION CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT FOR NEW YORK. 


By Freperic Cyrus LEUBUSCHER. 


HE STATE of New York, other- 
wise so progressive, has lagged 
behind her sister states in refusing to 
accept the logic of a democratic form of 
government that is involved in the initia- 
tive and referendum. While barely a 
half-dozen states have actually embodied 
this principle in their constitutions, yet 
the legislatures of a score or more have 
for years considered bills providing for 
the necessary amendments. In _ the 
Empire State, however, it was not until 
this year that the first bill was introduced. 
It is too much to expect its enactment at 
this session. Public sentiment in its 
favor is not strong enough; at least its 


strength has not been demonstrated. 
Then, too, the special privilege “interests” 
are most powerful in this state, and they 
fear nothing so much as the voice of the 
people. That they dominate the legisla- 
ture “goes without saying.” Besides 
that, this is a presidential year; and 
legislators are proverbially timorous about 
putting themselves on record at such a 
time. 

While, therefore, the prospects for the 
enactment of Direct-Legislation this year 
are dubious, still the campaign has 
begun and will not cease until the prin- 
ciple has become incorporated in our 
constitution. 
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This bill, which is in the shape of a 
concurrent resolution to amend the con- 
stitution, was introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Saxe and in the Assembly by Mr. 
Toombs. In drawing it I, of course, 
made use of the legislation of Oregon 
and other states that are now enjoying 
the benefits of such a law. The consti- 
tution of New York is, however, sui 
generis; so that I was obliged to conform 
the proposed amendments to our peculiar 
conditions. In most of the states an 
amendment to the legislative chapter 
of the constitution would suffice. In 
New York I found it necessary to amend 
six sections of five articles of the constitu- 
tion in order to make the whole instru- 
ment harmonious, with the result that 
it takes over a dozen printed pages to 
state the concurrent resolution. The 
preamble proposes amendments “to sec- 
tions one and fourteen of article three, 
section nine of article four, section four 
of article seven, section two of article 
twelve, and section one of article fourteen 
of the constitution of the state of New 
York, establishing a people’s veto through 
the optional referendum and direct initi- 
ative by petition and at general or special 
elections.” 

The amendments affect the legislative 
power, the executive power, the power 
to create debts, the power of cities to 
approve or reject bills and the power to 
further amend the constitution. 

In order to give an opportunity for the 
people to pass upon the work of their 
legislators, it is proposed at the outset 
that no act or joint resolution shall 
become effective until ninety days after 
the recess of the legislature. An excep- 
tion had to be made of “emergency”’ 
measures. Not unmindful that the “inter- 
ests,” through their servants in the 
legislature, always eagerly avail them- 
selves of exceptions, I took particular 
care in drawing this “emergency”’ clause. 
The resolution provides that no bill, 
etc., “shall take effect until 90 days 
after the recess of the legislature passing 


it, unless in case of emergency (which 


with the facts constituting the emergency 
shall first be declared by the governor and 
then shall be expressed in the preamble 
oj the act) the legislature shall, by a vote 
of two-thirds of all the members elected 
to each house, otherwise direct.”” In 
other words, the responsibility for declar- 
ing an emergency is put not only upon 
the legislature, but also on the governor. 
It is further hedged about by the declara- 
tion that “the emergency bill shall 
include only such measures as are imme- 
diately necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, health or safety; and 
shall not include an infringement of the 
right of home rule for municipalities, 
a franchise or a license to a corporation 
or an individual to extend longer than 
one year, or provision for the sale or 
purchase or rental for more than five 
years of real estate.” 

Some of my associates in the New 
York State Initiative and Referendum 
League were of the opinion that the peti- 
tion of ten thousand electors should 
suffice to compel a measure to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people. My 
contention that the number should be 
at least five per cent. of the electorate, 
was finally adopted. In the first place 
it seems unfair in a state like New York, 
with about a million and a half voters, 
to compel them to consider and pass 
upon measures unless a large number 
of citizens were interested enough to go 
to the trouble of signing and circulating a 
petition. In the second place, there 
would be more likelihood of the enact- 
ment of the joint resolution if the people 
saw that the League was not unreason- 
able. The five per cent. is predicated on 
the number of votes cast at the preceding 
election for governor. As soon as the 
requisite number of names have been 
obtained, verified and filed, the governor 
must make proclamation of the time 
when the measure mentioned in the peti- 
tion is to be voted on, which voting shall 
take place at the general election if such 
election occurs in not less than sixty 
days after such proclamation, or in case of 
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no such general election within six 
months thereafter, the governor shall 
order the measure submitted at a special 
election to be held not less than four nor 
more than six months after such procla- 
mation. Meanwhile the measure re- 
mains in a state of suspended animation 
not to be revived until thirty days after 
the governor shall have proclaimed it 
ratified “by a majority of the electors 
voting thereon.” 

I had some doubt whether the adoption 
should be by a majority of “the electors 
voting thereon”’ or a majority of the 
number of votes cast at the preceding 
election for governor. It is obvious 
that if the latter form were adopted, the 
joint resolution would have more chance 
of being passed at this session. On the 
other hand, such a provision would tend 
to nullify Direct-Legisation. The stock 
argument against the Initiative and Refer- 
endum is: if so few electors now avail 
themselves of the opportunity of voting 
on constitutional amendments, there will 
be still fewer who will take the trouble 
of considering and voting on measures 
less important than the fundamental 
law. Even if it were true, that would be 
no reason why the citizens who do take 
interest in government should be deprived 
of their rights because some of their 
fellow-citizens are neglectful of their 
franchise. As a matter of fact, however, 
experience has demonstrated that electors 
are much more inclined to vote on specific 
measures affecting them most nearly 
than upon generalities and abstract ques- 
tions such as are usually involved in 
constitutional amendments. For in- 
stance, the electors of the city of New 
York were allowed in 1894 to give their 
opinion on the question of permitting 
the city to build rapid-transit subways 
with its own money; and the measure 
was carried by a majority of three to one, 
the total vote being nearly as large as 
that cast for any candidate. It would be 
a shame, however, to have a measure, on 
which nine-tenths of the electors vote in 
the affirmative, fail just because the total 
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vote thereon was a little short of the 
total vote cast for governor. 

The provision with reference to the 
initiative should provoke no reasonable 
objection. If adopted, it will not super- 
sede either the legislature or the governor. 
Before the people are allowed to vote on 
any measure in a petition propounded 
by five per cent. of the electors, the leg- 
islature may have the opportunity of 
passing it and the governor of signing it. 
Should the legislature either reject or 
amend it, or should the governor veto it 
and his veto be sustained by the legisla- 
ture, only then shall the measure be 
referred to the people. If the legislature 
passes an amended form, both measures 
shall be submitted to the people; and the 
one receiving the larger vote shall be 
considered the law. In order to guard 
against a small fraction of the citizenship 
being able to thus enact a law, it is pro- 
vided that if neither of the competing 
measures receives a majority of the total 
vote cast thereon, the one receiving 
the larger vote shall be submitted by 
itself at another election. Even that, 
however, is still further hedged about 
by the provision that in order to be entitled 
to submission by itself it must have 
received at least one-third of the total vote 
given for and against both. The pro- 
visions in relation to the form of the peti- 
tion, election, etc., for measures initiated 
by the people, are similar to those per- 
taining to the referendum. 

It is hoped that after a time the legisla- 
ture may become so imbued with the 
spirit of Direct-Legislation that it will 
often, on its own motion, submit ques- 
tions to the ple. I have therefore 
added the following clause: “The leg- 
islature may enact measures expressly 
conditioned upon the people’s ratification 
by a referendum vote.” 

Next come definitions of various words 
and phrases used in the joint resolu- 
tion, so that there may be no dispute or 
technical objection as to the meaning 
thereof. A valuable working method 
then follows, viz., that while the petition 
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shal] set forth the full text of the measure 
proposed, it need not be printed in full on 
the officia] ballots, but “the secretary of 
state shall prepare the ballots in such 
form as to present the question concisely 
and intelligibly.” 

A section is added providing for the 
establishment of the initiative and ref- 
erendum in cities. Petitions shall be 
subscribed by at least five per cent. of 
the votes cast at the previous election for 
mayor, the petition to be filed in the 
office of the city clerk. Power is given 
to the legislature to “provide a uniform 
method for the exercise of the Initiative 
and Referendum in municipal affairs.” 
Then follows a section to the effect that 
“until the legislature shall enact further 
regulations not inconsistent with the 
constitution for applying the people’s 
veto and direct initiative, the election 
officers and other officials shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of this constitu- 
tion and of the general law, supple- 
mented by such reasonable action as may 
be necessary to render the preceding 
sections self-executing.”’ 

The constitution now reads that “no 
law shall be enacted except by bill.” 
This is to be stricken out and the follow- 
ing added: “The enacting clause of 
bills originating in the people shal] be: 
‘be it enacted by the people of the state 
of New York’’’; still leaving intact the 
following with reference to bills passed 
by the legislature and not vetoed by the 
people, viz.: “The people of the state 
of New York represented in Senate and 
Assembly do enact as follows.” 

Section 9 of Article IV. of the consti- 
tution pertains to the approval of the 
governor of bills passed by the legislature. 
In order to avoid recasting this section, 
the} following clause was added: “ Pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of 
this section are subject to the reserved 
power, of the people to approve or 
reject at the polls any act, bill, reso- 
lution or resolve, as set forth in article 
third.” 

The subject of section 4 of article VII. 
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of the constitution is “limitation of leg- 
islative power to create debts.” It would 
have been unnecessary to amend this 
were it not that in restricting the legisla- 
ture in passing bills creating bonded 
indebtedness, it directs that all such 
bills shall first be submitted to the people. 
This, of course, is a most valuable check 
and should not be repealed. With the 
evident intent, however, of getting an 
intelligent vote on such questions, the 
constitution provides that “no such law 
shall be submitted to be voted on within 
three months after its passage or at any 
general election when any other law or 
any bill shall be submitted to be voted 
for or against.” It will be at once seen 
that were this sentence to remain as a 
part of the constitution, and were the 
Initiative and Referendum adopted, there 
might be times when necessary bond 
issues could not be ordered; and, on the 
other hand, the necessity for a vote on a 
bond issue, might prevent the operation 
of the Initiative and Referendum. ‘The 
only amendment, therefore, of this section 
consists in striking out the sentence 
above quoted. 

The New York constitution, in article 
XII., provides that no special city bill 
shall be submitted to the governor until 
it shall have been first submitted to the 
mayor of the city affected thereby and 
received his approval or disapproval. 
It was found necessary to amend section 2 
of this article simply because of the pro- 
vision that if the legislature repasses the 
bill over the mayor’s veto, it shal] then 
become a law if signed by the governor. 
I therefore added a clause similar to the 
one added to section 9 of article IX., and 
reading as follows: “ Provided, however, 
that the provisions of this section are 
subject to the reserved power of the people 
residing in the city or cities affected by 
such act, bill, resolution or resolve, to 
approve or reject the same at the polls, 
or to propose new laws, as set forth in 
article third.” 

At present the people of New York 


cannot directly amend their own con- 
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stitution. Once every twenty years del- 
egates are elected to a constitutional con- 
vention. The result of that convention 
is submitted to the’ people’s vote for 
adoption or rejection. Between conven- 
tions, all citizens are restricted to the 
method we are now employing in attempt- 
ing to secure the adoption of the Initiative 
and Referendum. That is, a joint reso- 
lution amending the constitution must 
be adopted by both houses of the legisla- 
ture at two successive sessions; and 
then the amendment is submitted to the 
people’s vote. At best this will take two 
years to accomplish. In order to arouse 
the least opposition, it was deemed wiser 
to retain the present method for those 
who prefer such a roundabout, indirect 
course of procedure, but to add a more 
direct method. The following sentence 
is therefore proposed as an addition to 
section 1 of article XIV., viz.: “ Provided, 
however, that the provisions of this 
section are subject to the reserved power 
of the people to propose amendments 
to the constitution and to approve or 
reject the same at the polls independent 
of the legislature, as set forth in article 
third.” 

The Judiciary Committee of the assem- 
bly held a public hearing on this joint 
resolution. So sure were the owners of 
special privilege and the politicians that the 
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By James T. 


N A PRECEDING article I have 
endeavored to portray the chief 
features of Emerson’s personality. 

What was the nature of his message 
to the world? In the first few years of 
his literary activity his lectures and 
essays were commonly characterized as 
“the latest form of infidelity.” 

Emerson was stigmatized by one set 
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legislature would not pass the joint reso- 
tion this year, that they did not send 
any eminent lawyers to attend the hear- 
ing as they usually do when they think 
their interests are seriously threatened. 
Not a single word in opposition was 
therefore heard, except a few questions 
asked by two members of the committee. 
Those appearing in favor of the bill 
were Mr. Lewis Stockton of Buffalo, 
who made an argument on the legal 
aspects of the Initiative and Referendum ; 
Mr. Henry B. Maurer, secretary of the 
New York State Initiative and Referen- 
dum League, who gave a history of the 
movement in various states; Mr. Herman 
Robinson of the Central Federated Union 
of New York City, who spoke in behalf 
of organized labor; while I explained 
the provisions of the pending resolution 
somewhat as I have done in this article. 
I called the attention of the members of 
the committee to the fact that this was 
the first attempt to adopt Direct-Legisla- 
tion in New York; that if they reported 
the resolution favorably their names 
would be remembered and honored in 
history; but that an adverse report 
would not prevent the ultimate adoption 
of the greatest advance in democracy 
since the foundation of the Republic. 
Freperic Cyrus LEUBUSCHER. 
New York City. 
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of critics as an “atheist,” and by other 
critics as “a pantheist’”’—a name in those 
days almost equally sinister. Even so 
cultured a scholar and so eminent a 
theologian as Professor Frederick D. 
Huntington of Harvard University (who 
later became a Bishop in the Episcopal 
church) denied him the name of “ Chris- 
tian.” 
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The truth, however, was that he was 
one of the most devout and God-fearing 
of men. I once heard Mr. Cable, the 
well-known novelist, tell a good story of a 
Creole who was discussing with him the 
question, which some of the church peo- 
ple had started, as to whether Victor 
Hugo had any faith. In defense of the 
great author’s religiousness and inspira- 
tion by Divine thoughts, his Louisiana 
admirer thus indignantly refuted the 
charge: 

Ah! Religion? Hugo not have it? 
Voila! Victor Hugo perspired religion!”’ 

So Emerson seems to the truly devout 
to-day to have inhaled religion with every 
breath he drew and exhaled it with every 
syllable he uttered. 

It is true that he left the pulpit after 
three short years because he thought 
that a superstitious value, which he could 
not sympathize with, was attached to 
the Lord’s Supper by the church which 
he was serving. 

But he never 


ceased to preach. 


Whether it was lecture, essay or poem 


that he put out for the public considera- 
tion, it was always a sermon, in the highest 
sense. 

There was no “ Firstly’? nor “Sec- 
ondly’’ and little of the conventional 
sermon’s form or phrase. He never 
dogmatized. The old_ shibboleths of 
Nicene Creed or Westminster Catechism 
were recalled to the reader or hearer only 
by their absence. “His philosophy,” as 
it has been well said, “ you had to gather 
as you gather the philosophy of Shake- 
speare, or as the bees gather their honey, 
sipping from a hundred flowers.” 

And yet he was always preaching; 
always illustrating some mighty moral 
principle or with an insight more convinc- 
ing than logic, setting forth some pro- 
found spiritual truth. And the more 
surely the professional theologians “ pooh - 
poohed”’ it, as “transcendental non- 
sense,” the more surely there was hidden 
under his wild-wood blossoms of fancy 
some eternal and neglected truth. 

Emerson, to be sure, could not put 
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the Infinite into definitions or familiar 
creedal-formulas, and he was frank 
enough to say that he did not know the 
secrets of the beyond and the exact con- 
dition of our future being. And because 
of this the dogmatists drew their eccle- 
siastical robes away from him as a danger- 
ous heretic. He looked on inspiration 
not as a monopoly of the first century of 
the Christian era, but as a channel as 
open now as it was then, and he confided 
in immortality, not because of the state- 
ments of Luke and John, but because 
it was a law of spirit as surely as per- 
sistence was a law of force and matter. 
The theologians, who could only believe 
in spiritual things on crass material evi- 
dence, naturally accused Emerson of 
taking away the guarantees of faith. 
But although on these and many other 
points he worried the ecclesiastics, and 
although it is true that his thought had 
little respect for the formulas of logic, 
and he was often eccentric in his use of 
language and too brilliant with opulent 
and original illustration to be understood 
at the first hearing, he was (as Schlever- 
macher once described the Dutch phil- 
osopher, Spinoza, whom the German 
pastors called a profane infidel) “a God- 
intoxicated man.” He was a_ child- 
like soul who in his sincere aspirations 
after the Divine only soared too high 
above ‘earth into those heights where 
he was flooded and enwrapped by 
heavenly visions. In an age when the 
living germs of faith were daily getting 
more encrusted and aborted by hard 
deposits of traditionalism, he broke a 
fresh path for piety to the springs of 
living water. 

The sailors have a proverbial phrase 
for a certain boisterous zone of the ocean 
as the roaring forties.” 

When the “40’s” came in America in 
the last century, the winds of controversy 
did, indeed, begin to rage. But the 
“20’s’’ and the “ 30’s”” —the decades when 
Emerson was getting his education and 
crystallizing his epoch-making ideas, may 
rather be described as the stagnant, 
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heavy hour, when theWelectricity was 
slowly gathering for the coming storm. 
New England in that day was Whig in 
politics, and in literature was reading 
Addison and Goldsmith, Campbell’s Pleas- 
ures of Hope, Young’s Night-Thoughts, 
and Mrs. Hemans; or, if very auda- 
cious, it was perusing with trembling zest 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold. 

Architecture was in the pseudo-classic 
stage. In ethics and philosophy, John 
Locke and Archbishop Paley were the 
great oracles. Sensationalism and utili- 
tarianism ruled the domain of thought. 
French speculation was running to mate- 
rialism and atheism, and theology was 
meeting it with Bridgewater Treatises 
and arguments from the Miracles of 
the Apostolic age. Conventionalism and 
authority almost everywhere ruled. Even 
the rationalists of the day, such as the 
early Boston Unitarians, are described 
by Octavious B. Frothingham as a set of 
typical conventionalists, suave, urbane, 
compromising, elegant, timid, non-com- 
mittal, more sybaritic than saintly, more 
interested in turning out a sonnet or a 
critique for the North American Review 
than either the divinity or the human- 
ity to which their Christian professions 
ordained them. Religion, in the view 
of the theologians of the period, rested 
on revelation; and revelation rested on 
signs and wonders; and on every Sunday 
the congregations we.> assured that either 
the Apostles, martyrs and Gospel writers 
were liars, or else the miracles must be 
accepted as supernatural credentials of 
Jesus Christ’s mission and resurrection. 
That religion might have natural grounds 
sufficient for its origin and maintenance, 
was inherently incredible. In short, the 
generation was one whose eyes, in timid 
remembrance of the excesses of the 
French Revolution, were looking back- 
ward, and whose blood, in foolish reac- 
tion, was congealing in a dull Philistin- 
ism. 

Fortunately, however, from Germany 
and England and from the more active 
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minds of New England, there now came 
a new intellectual leaven, to furnish fresh 
spiritual food. 

The fructifying germs for this fresh 
intellectual harvest came from many men 
and women whose names have since 
become famous among the representa- 
tives of what was loosely called “trans- 
cendentalism.” 

Like most popular names, it was by 
no means an accurate description, but 
rather a caricature of the fundamental 
principles of this group of thinkers. 
The key-note of the new school of writers 
was rather to be found in fresh observa- 
tion and trust in human experience than 
in any flouting of its testimony. Never- 
theless, the nick-name, “transcendental- 
ist,” stuck and was accepted; but not 
without frank protests. 

Emerson may hardly be called the 
initiator of the movement; but his 
extraordinary genius soon made him the 
chief figure in this striking and influen- 
tial group. His marvelous essays 
Nature and The Over-Soul, and those 
poetic yet most illuminating and inspir- 
ing addresses given at this epoch before 
the Harvard Divinity School and the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, came like a 
flood of sunshine into a newly-opened 
dungeon, and their perennial beauty and 
perfume, it has truly been said, “Are as 
entrancing to-day as though exhaled from 
a fresh-plucked rose or lily.” 

As thousands of prisoners of hope, 
whose eyes for so long a time had been 
hemmed in by the grey walls of popular 
conventionalism, greeted these signals of 
a new day, they joyfully cried, “ Behold, 
new heavens and a new earth!”’ 

Emerson himself has somewhere called 
it “a Saturnalia of faith.” It was 
attended, to be sure, with immense 
extravagance of expression. But it was 
a warm, spontaneous revival of belief in 
a living God, in the reality of spiritual 
insight and the glory of Nature. It 
seemed to give back to multitudes of 
awakened hearts life, virtue, Christ and 
the Divine Itself. 
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It is not merely a local prejudice of 
New Englanders that ranks Emerson as 
one of the foremost writers of the nine- 
teenth century. If we may trust the 
judgment of a German, fully qualified 
in the domain of philosophy to pronounce 
judgment, we may recall Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg’s characterization of him 
as “the last great idealist.” Or if we 
prefer the opinion of the leading theolog- 
ian of Great Britain in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, we may quote what 
Dean Stanley said in the course of his 
last visit to the United States. Ques- 
tioned during his stay here as to what 
were his impressions of the preaching he 
had heard from American pulpits, he 
frankly replied, “I have indeed heard 
many distinguished preachers; but I 
have heard only one voice: the voice of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

What was Emerson’s central thought ? 
What else except that of the Divine 
Over-Soul within which nature and 
every man’s particular being is contained ? 
To the seer of Concord, the world is “ of 
spirit all compact.”” Nature is but God 
clothed upon. 

“He is the heart of every creature, 
He is the meaning of each feature; 
And his Mind is—the sky, 
Than all it holds, more » more high.” 

The religious sense, with which priests 
have consecrated certain spots where 
God is to be found, Emerson carried into 
the universal domain of Nature. Every 
mountain was to him a Sinai; every 
autumn shrub a burning bush; and 
every spring-time rhodora tells us that 
“Beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
and that poet and flower-petals are 
brought here “by one and the self-same 
Power.” 

And if the present Deity moves in the 
streamlet and mounts upward in the 
climbing vine, still more fully does it orb 
itself in humanity. 

How clearly and at the same time how 
picturesquely he states this in that grand 
essay, The Over-Soul: 

“As there is no screen nor ceiling 
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between our heads and the infinite 
heavens, so there is no bar nor wall in the 
soul where man, the effect, ceases, and 
God, the cause, begins. We lie open on 
the one side to the deeps of spiritual 
nature, to the attributes of God. Ineff- 
able is the union of man and God in every 
act of the soul. The simplest person 
who in his integrity worships God 
becomes God.” 

The influx of this Universal Self, in 
Emerson’s view, enlarges the heart to a 
new infinity and inspires man with an 
infallible trust that the best is always 
the true. All history, in his philosophy, 
is therefore sacred; and with a most 
prescient intuition of the most recent 
speculations of our great English savans 
he says: “The universe is represented 
in an atom, in a moment of time.” 

In accordance with this profound trust 
in the perennial excellence and miracle of 
God’s Kosmos, Emerson held that the 
truly reverent heart is content with all 
the Divine stations and kinds of service 
that Providence assigns to us, and that 
true prayer is no selfish petition. Prayer, 
he profoundly defines as “the contempla- 
tion of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view; it is the soliloquy of a 
beholding and jubilant soul. The prayer 
of the farmer, kneeling on his field to 
weed it; the prayer of the rower kneeling 
with the stroke of the oar, are true prayers, 
heard throughout nature. That which 
befits us (embosomed in beauty and 
wonder as we are) is cheerfulness and 
courage and the endeavor to realize our 
aspirations.” 

The mark of wisdom, then, in Emer- 
son’s view, is not to hunt for signs and 
wonders and Divine over-rulings of the 
customary order, but it is for the heart 
to trust the Power by which it daily lives, 
and see the miraculous that already 
floods the common. 

Take a wayside weed. What is it? 
With as much wisdom as wit he answers: 
“A plant whose virtues have not yet been 
discovered.”” “I do not wonder,” he 
pithily says, “at a snow-flake, a shell, a 
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summer landscape; but at the necessity 
of beauty under which the Universe lies.” 

When confronted, as he was so often, 
with the authority of ancient seers and 
the early centuries, he keenly returned: 
“Give me insight into to-day; and you 
may have the antique and the future 
worlds.” 

The miracles, therefore, on which the 
theologians of the last century rested 
religion, were to him of little value. Nay, 
they seemed even noxious to the cause of 
true religion. 

“Speak the truth,” he liked to say, 
“and all nature and all spirits help you 
with unexpected furtherance. Spiritual 
truth is an intuition. It cannot be 
received at second hand.” Once have 
your own knowledge of God, your own 
sentiment, and in their place take second- 
hand beliefs, and you get wide from 
God with every year this secondary form 
lasts. “The spirit only can teach. Not 
any profane man; not any sensual; not 
any slave can teach; but only he can 
teach who has.” 

The living fount of valuable instruc- 
tion, therefore lay not in receiving a 
magic touch from some episcopal hand, 
but in the personal possession of wisdom, 
courage, love and piety. The source of 
Christ’s inspiration and authority lay not 
in any heavenly rank or supernatural 
dignity, but that “he saw with open 
eye the mystery of the Soul.” “One 
man was true to what is in you and me. 
He saw that God incarnates Himself in 
man and evermore goes forth anew to 
take possession of His world.” 

“Jesus spoke of miracles; for He felt 
that man’s life was a miracle; and He 
knew that this daily miracle shines as 
the character ascends. But the word 
‘miracle,’ as pronounced by Christian 
churches (Emerson warns his readers) 
gives a false impression.” 

“Ti is not one with the blowing clover 
and the falling rain. That which shows 
God in me, fortifies me. That which 
shows God out of me (foreign to me) 
makes me a wart and a wen.” 

In Jesus of Nazareth Emerson dis- 
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cerned that moral beauty and spiritual 
music that have inspired the bards whe 
have sung of the true God in all ages. 
“Do not degrade,” he implored his 
hearers, “the life and dialogues of Christ 
out of the circle of this charm, by insula- 
tion and peculiarity. Let them lie, as 
they befel, alive and warm, part of human 
life and of the landscape and the cheerful 
day.” 

Instead, therefore, of resting the author- 
ity of Jesus and the truths of religion on 
signs and wonders in past centuries, as 
theologians did and still do, Emerson 
based them on man’s present religious 
instincts. In his address before the 
Free Religious Association, for example, 
he explicitly declared that he was ready 
to give, as the first simple foundation of 
his faith, this statement, viz.: that “the 
Author of my nature has not left Himself 
without witness in any sane mind; that 
the moral sentiment speaks to every man 
the law after which the Universe was 
made; that there is a Force always at 
work to make the best better and the 
worst “us 
“The history of Jesus is the history of 
of every man writ large.” 

In reply to the criticism that such a 
faith has in it no supernatural element 
but is “mere morality,” he indignantly 
replied: “Men talk of mere morality; 
which is much as if one should say, ‘ Poor 
God! with nobody to help Him.’”’ 

Such dogmatists seemed to Emerson 
quite incapable of discerning anything of 
the Divine except the grossest outward 
manifestations. What the church needs, 
he declared, was “soul; soul; and ever 
more —soul.” 

Although he recognized only too cleary 
this dormant state of religion, “ worship- 
ing past prophets and wonders only and 
scorning the glory of the Living One, 
whose. beauty was everywhere about us, 
breaking through the screen of Nature,” 
nevertheless our Concord seer did not 
despair of the revival of faith. God 
builds His temples, he was convinced, in 
the heart, on the ruins of churches and 
religions. The beams of the moral 
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universe, in his opinion, “were laid too 
deep in the human heart to be upset by 
the ebb and flow of human theologies.” 

This was the source of that spiritual 
confidence that he expressed so buoyantly 
in more than one eloquent passage. As 
good a one as any to quote is that where 
he said: “I look for the new teacher who 
shall follow so far those shining laws that 
he shall see them come full circle; shall 
see their rounding, complete grace; shall 
see the world to be the mirror of the soul ; 
shall see the identity of the law of gravi- 
tation with purity of heart; and shall 
show that Ought, that Duty is one thing 
with Science, with Beauty and with Joy.” 

His own modesty would undoubtedly 
have prevented him from seeing himself in 
such an ideal delineation. But the stu- 
dent of his grand Essays cannot fai] to 
see in it a very striking portrait of the 
moral and spiritual characteristics of the 
great transcendental prophet and mystic. 

Such shining truths radiate their light 
in many directions. But one point on 
which they would inevitably focus would 
be the crucial importance of character. 
To Emerson, character was the secret 
of destiny: the key to salvation and to 
heaven itself. “If we meet no gods, it 
is because we harbor none. If there is 
grandeur in you, you will find grandeur 
in porters and sweeps.” 

“Fear God; and when you go, men 
shall think they walk in hallowed cathe- 
drals.”’ 

Emerson carried this thought so far 
that he even said: “If the single man 
plants himself indomitably on his in- 
stincts and there abides, the huge world 
will come round to him.” 

And not only was character thus in 
Emerson’s thought the determiner of 
earthly destiny, but of the great hereafter. 

With profound wisdom he pointed out 
that there was a higher question than 
that of our duration. It was the previous 
question of our deserving. Immortality, 
he held, will come to such as are fit for it. 
“He who would be a great soul in the 
future must be a great soul now.” 

This was a very radical view when 
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Emerson presented it, three-quarters of 
a century ago. But it has now perme- 
ated al] denominations, even the most 
orthodox, and it has had a double effect. 
It has quieted the over-anxiety and 
over-curiosity as to the details of the 
hereafter; and it has filled men with a 
calmer trust in it. As Emerson in a 
noble passage finely says: “The love 
that will be annihilated sooner than be 
treacherous has already made death 
impossible and affirms itself no mortal 
but a native of the deeps of absolute and 
inextinguishable being.” And a little 
further on he adds that quintessence of 
philosophy on this problem of the ages: 
“All I have seen teaches me to trust the 
Creator for what I have not seen. What- 
ever it be that the great Providence pre- 
pares for us, it must be something large 
and generous and in the great style of 
His works. The future must be up to 
the style of our faculties, of memory, of 
hope, of imagination, of reason.” 

Believing in the Divine Goodness thus 
unreservedly, as Emerson did, he natur- 
ally inferred and taught that any normal 
man ought to trust his God-given fac- 
ulties. He was a persistent and unhesi- 
tating optimist and all the best features 
of what is called the “New Thought”’ 
were fearlessly and explicitly proclaimed 
by him three-quarters of a century ago. 
Our “Don’t Worry”’ lecturers do little 
more than repeat, in variously modified 
forms and figures of speech, the tonic 
adjurations of the Concord seer. What 
an uplift to the heart, for example, there 
is in such ringing sentences as these: 
“O Friend! Never strike sail to a fear. 
Come into port greatly, or sail with God 
the seas.”” 

And again: “If there are storms and 
obstacles, they are a part of our divine 
apprenticeship. Difficulties exist to be 
surmounted. Prosperity and pound-cake 
are for very young folks whom such things 
content. But a hero’s success, a man’s 
success, is made up of failures; because 
he ventures every day, and the more falls 
he gets, moves faster on.”’ 

Such are some of the chief pillars of 











that noble temple which enshrines the 
gospel of our great American prophet. 
Its finale is to be found in that most 
Christian message—the message of ser- 
vice. Much has been said of Emerson’s 
simplicity of life and the severe economies 
of his country home. But he was no 
ascetic who made self-denial an end in 
itself. He delighted in beauty and all 
elegancies and generosities. It was for 
the sake of human welfare that he would 
have men practice the plain living that 
would foster high thinking. His idea 
of personal duty was well summed up 
in one of his favorite sentences: “I am 
to see to it that the world is better for me 
and to find my reward in the act.” 

He felt deeply his brotherhood with the 
great multitude of suffering men, and he 
wished them to feel that he felt it. 

“Every man,” he shrewdly said, “takes 
care that his neighbor shall not cheat 
him. But a day comes that he begins to 
care that he does not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. He has changed his 
market-cart into a chariot of the sun.” 

In the same vein, in another place he 
tells us: “There is no beautifier of com- 
plexion or form like the wish to scatter 
joy and not pain around us. We must be 
as courteous to a man as we are to a 
picture to which we are willing to give the 
advantage of a good light.” 

How musically and yet how tersely 
and forcibly did he sing the same high 
thought again in his Boston Hymn: 

“And ye shall succour men, 
*Tis nobleness to serve; 


Help them who cannot help again, 
Beware from right to swerve.” 


These central principles of faith and a 
worthy conduct of life manifest the 
clearest mental insight and the soundest 
and noblest humanity. Carping critics, 
however, might say that there is nothing 
new in them but their fresh and elegant 
expression. As a test of intellectual 
greatness we need something more; 
that loftiness and keenness of philosophic 
insight through which a mind of the first 


order outstrips the achievements of con- 
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temporary knowledge and so dulls the 
edge of Time’s fatal scythe as to keep his 
thought, in spite of the passage of the 
years, still abreast of the times. It is 
interesting, therefore, briefly to consider 
whether the progress of the many decades 
since Emerson wrote has left him behind 
and his prophecies discredited, or whether 
it has confirmed his brave conjectures 
and penetrating anticipations. We nat- 
urally think of some of the great discov- 
eries and scientific achievements that 
have occurred since Emerson’s day, 
such as are summed up in such pregnant 
words and phrases as Darwinism, Evo- 
lution, the relations of Science Yand 
Religion, the Monistic philosophy, the 
Vortex and Ether theories of the consti- 
tution of matter; and we are half tempted 
to think that such scientific reconstruc- 
tions as these must have made a large 
portion of Emerson’s writings, especially 
the philosophic part, seem quite anti- 
quated. But he who, to confirm his 
suspicions, makes a careful examination 
of Emerson’s many volumes, is amazed 
to find how little alteration even in 
phraseology, much less in thought, these 
modern discoveries demand. In fact, 
on the contrary, he is astounded to find 
what curious confirmations of Emerson’s 
philosophical prescience the new knowl- 
edge of to-day has furnished. 

Emerson published his famous Essay 
on Nature some twenty years before 
Darwin published his Origin of Species. 
Yet where could the British apostle of 
the development theory have found a 
more pregnant text for his epoch-making 
book and a terser summary of his phil- 
osophy than in the original stanzas that 
the Concord seer prefixed as a motto to 
that equally noble American statement 
of what was substantially the same 'preg- 
nant interpretation of the Kosmos: ¥; 


““A subtle chain of countless rings, 
The next unto the farthest brings; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose; 
And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spheres of form.” 3 


Of course, the poet sometimes rhetor- 
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ically uses bolder expressions than the 
prose writer. That Emerson seriously 
believed and taught evolution back in 
the thirties and forties is, however, 
plain from his frequent and frank asser- 
tions of it in his prose essays. We might 
quote many passages; but one such as 
the following ought to be sufficient : 

“The embryo does not more strive to 
be man than yonder burr of light we call 
a nebula tends to be a ring, a comet, a 
globe, and a parent of new suns.”’ 

This process of evolution, he farther 
says, “ publishes itself in creatures reach- 
ing from particles to spicula, through 
transformation on transformation, to the 
highest symmetries, arriving at consum- 
mate results without a shock or a leap.” 

Or if it be the relations of Science and 
Religion, or the Monistic Philosophy, 
reconciling the ancient feud of Material- 
ism and Spiritualism, or the recently- 
suggested Etheric constitution of Matter 
that we take for a standard of measure- 
ment as to Emerson’s plus or minus rank 
on the scale of “up-to-dateness,”’ what 
is more decisive than to turn to such 
thoroughly twentieth-century statements 
as these, that seem almost to be written 
yesterday by a Lodge or a Haeckel, or 
Thomson or a Le Conte: 

“Every law of Nature is a law of mind, 
and it is quite indifferent whether we say, 
“All is matter’ or ‘ All is spirit.’ ”’ 

“The world proceeds from the same 
spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter 
and inferior incarnation of God, a pro- 
jection of God in the Unconscious.”’ 

“A perfect parallelism exists between 
nature and the laws of thought.” 

In Emerson’s thought of the Kosmos, 
everything in the phenomenal world 
takes place at once mechanically and 
metaphysically—the source of the 
mechanical, however, being in the meta- 
physical. Nature is pervaded with 
human nature, and humanity is the trans- 
lator of nature and of God. 

And in a still bolder passage, which 
puts his thought on the most advanced 
frontier of modern speculation, Emerson 


Says: 
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“As the sun is conceived to have made 
our system by hurling out from itself the 
outer rings of diffuse ether which slowly 
condensed into earths and moons, by a 
higher force of the same law, the mind 
detaches minds, and mind detaches 
thoughts. These again all mimic in 
their sphericity the first mind and share 
its power.” 

I might go on, for page after page, 
quoting these lovely cameos of far- 
reaching and profound thought, so chaste- 
ly and beautifully carved that it is a 
delight to the literary eye just to contem- 
plate their classic grace. 

Emerson’s originality of expression 
has indeed exposed him to certain regret- 
table misconstructions. He was no cau- 
tious trimmer of expedient policies. 
Whatever he said he said in the most 
forcible way he could think of, and his 
picturesque figures of speech were not 
always understood by the victims of con- 
ventionality who told this world so pit- 
eously how much their delicate nerves 
were thereby shocked. 

If in the process of presenting one 
aspect of truth with the force he was wont 
to use, Emerson omitted, on that page, 
its complementary truth, he made up for 
it on the next occasion by setting forth 
that omitted fact or verity in an equally 
strong light. Naturally, this habit gained 
for him the reputation of inconsistency. 
But the contradiction or divergence was 
only apparent. His essential teaching 
was ever the same in his sixtieth year as 
in his thirtieth. Strongly, for example, 
as he emphasized individualism, he gave 
equal weight to the social instincts, so 
long, that is, as they were healthy and 
first-hand impulses. It was only the 
artificial and parasitic tendencies of the 
conventional life that he censured. The 
reader who would understand him must 
of course learn his idioms. No phrase 
for instance, has been more criticized 
than that in which he said: “The soul 
knows no persons.” But when you read 
the context, you see plainly that he did 
not mean what his critics have alleged. 
He did not evidently mean that the soul 
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knows no personalities; no great prophets 
or spirits. ‘To none other did he assign 
such divine influx power and communion. 
He meant only that the Holy Spirit did not 
insulate itself in certain official personages 
and dogmatic representatives, such as 
the three persons of the Trinity, or in 
Christ, not as a normal human being but 
as a supernatural apparition who mon- 
opolized pretty much all of God that there 
ever had been in the world. 

Emerson’s message is still needed. 
Our age has many of the same defects 
as that of the generation when, three- 
quarters of a century ago, the sleepy eyes 
were startled by that celestial portent, 
so impossible to classify. Now, as then, 
the open vision is scarce. Our religion 
is far from being that straightforward 
look at divine realities and sincere report 
of them that Emerson sighed for. In 
our religion, still, tradition replaces the 
soul; and faith, instead of being a living 
testimony of godly men, is but a repeti- 
tion of creeds, a dependence on certain 
forms or churchly organizations or sub- 
stitutional cleansings. The popular 
leaders in church and state are still the 
same kind of dexterous manipulators, 
urbane, vacillating, compromising and 
non-committal, justifying their acts on 
grounds of expediency rather than stand- 
ing on the rock of principle. 

We need a revival of faith in the living 
God—not the God who once showed His 
power in violations of his accustomed 
order, but the God who is,—miraculous 
in every daily mystery and divine in all 
the inscrutible order and eternal beauty 
of His Providence; the living God who 
fills every star and stone and speaks with 
unquestioned authority in the still, small 
voice that whispers in the obedient will 
and conscience of each righteous man. 

To-day, as in Emerson’s day, church 
and state are being dragged down by 
mercenary standards and virtue is again 
insulated in certain official personages. 
National pride vaunteth itself and boast- 
eth that this is the greatest of all ages, 
and we the mightiest of all peoples the 
sun shines on. 
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Yet when we look about to record the 
names by whose achievement we surpass 
our fathers, where is the artist, the poet, 
the philosopher or the statesman whom 
without presumption we may call supe- 
rior to the great ones of the past? And 
echo answers—where? We need another 
period of transcendental glow to melt the 
crust of convention and kindle the Pro- 
methean fire of genius. We need more 
of that “strong enchantment”’ that made 
our Concord seer so commanding a 
figure; we need the same sincere, truth- 
seeking and direct contact with the 
Divine Spirit that gave him such match- 
less power. 

In our mounting wealth, in our feverish 
social ambitions, and even in our 
advanced and complicated philanthropic 
mechanisms, we should realize afresh 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth, 
but in the quality and depth of his being. 

As we watch these selfish wrangles in 
the labor markets and on the stock- 
exchanges; these hard exactions by the 
strong from the weak; these heavy 
burdens of military armaments and 
rancors of race hatred and national 
aggressions, and all these mournful in- 
stances of human greed and folly that 
crowd the columns of our daily journals — 
as we mark such countless illustrations of 
man’s inhumanity to man, and then set 
side by side with them such noble counsel 
as Emerson has given in his admirable 
essays—what a pity it seems that the world 
that praises them so lavishly will not do 
a little more in the way of heeding and 
practicing their wholesome and exalted 
counsels? Would not love, as he says, 
“ put a new face on this weary old world in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies too 
long’? And is not the thing above all 
that we are not merely to hope for but to 
strive earnestly for, just this that “one 
day all men will be lovers and every 
calamity will be dissolved in the universal 
sunshine”’? 

Such was the truly Christian vision 
that Emerson tried to keep before the 
mind of his age. And that is the ideal 
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which those who profess to admire him 
ought also to endeavor to make real. If 
we are in truth to honor him and show 
due gratitude for the beneficent influence 
he has been to our generation, we must 
do so, not by attending ostentatious 
functions to celebrate noted days or events 
in his history, but by drinking at that same 
living fountain of truth and reality where 
he drank. With a simplicity and ear- 
nestness as much like his as we can 
attain to, we ought to live as he did in 
the infinite and eternal life. We ought 
to free our minds from the mists of our 
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present artificial and worldly existence 
and from the heights of lofty principle 
behold the infinite perspectives and 
possibilities of life. As God has not 


forsaken His world, they who devote 
themselves with uncalculating devotion 
to the advancement of the Divine King- 
dom shall not fail both to help forward 
the brother to whom they reach out the 
hand of helpfulness and to bring to their 
own life a new light and blessedness. 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


By Rex MitcHe.. Baxter. 


HERE is such a diversity of expla- 
nations for our present “hard 
times.”” One wonders at their unique- 
ness. Of course, the lamentable state 
legislature comes in for its share of 
execration. It is the fashion now to 
express relief at the adjournment of an 
assembly, as though there had been 
deliverance from a plague. But is there 
not a grave danger in cynical flippancy ? 
What respect can there be for law, if 
there is no respect for the law-making 
body ? 

The deficiencies of our assemblies 
are not so much due to the weakness 
of their personnel, as to the tremendous 
loads piled upon them. To minimize 
the embarrassment of hasty performance 
of their tasks, and to raise the quality 
of their services, the state legislators have 
had offered to them of late, the services 
of the legislative librarian. 

A legislative librarian—the first one 
was a man named McCarthy. Some- 
times there is a good deal in a name. 
And there is in this case, certainly. 

McCarthy is a Brown man, class of 
96. Maybe he was the inspiration of 


Everett Colby’s reforms in New Jersey. 
Colby and McCarthy were classmates. 
At any rate the two played football 
together. They were on that great 
team that tied Yale in November, 1895. 
Any Brown man can tell you about it. 
Nothing could have been more spec- 
tacular, more stirring, than McCarthy 
making the touchdown that tied the 
sons of Eli. A little fellow and the very 
last man you would take for a fullback 
or football player of any sort. It was a 
case of grit and nerve. And usually the 
rubbers, as an after-play, spent a while 
picking the red threads of “Mac’s”’ 
sweater out of his tough, lithe little body. 

No son of Brown forgets these things. 
“Mac’”’ was the most popular man of his 
day, and his notable football perform- 
ance is memorialized by a tablet in the 
“gym.” And just before the hero left 
his Alma Mater, the student body one 
morning at chapel gave him a loving-cup. 
All this may seem very irrelevant but 
it isn’t, and for just this reason—“ Mac”’ 
has shown the same kind of intrepid 
zeal, the same obdurate enthusiasm, the 
same alertness to catch sight of an oppor- 
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tunity and use it, and the same versa- 
tility for meeting the obligations of neces- 
sity, in the work that has made him the 
big pioneer in a wonderful enterprise. 

After McCarthy graduated he stayed 
another year at Brown for his Master’s 
Degree, and then he went out to the 
University of Wisconsin as a graduate 
student in American history. He had a 
fellowship. By 1902 the University gave 
him the degree Doctor of Philosophy in 
return for his “ Study of the Anti-Masonic 
Party.” McCarthy had mapped out 
for himself a professor’s career. He had 
studied economics and now he wished to 
teach. 

And it was a very slight incident that 
changed his point of view. A new sort 
of profession came to him. That little 
circumstance expresses as well as any- 
thing else the purpose of the legislative 
librarian. 

It was during the precedent-making 
legislative session in Wisconsin of 1901. 
LaFollette was forcing through his re- 
forms. He was bucking the railroads 
with his railroad-taxation scheme. He 
was trying to get his railroad commis- 
sion created. He had his struggle, finally 
successful, for direct primaries. Worse 
still, he had on his hands an acute divi- 
sion of parties. Legislators were having 
all sorts of ugly questions thrown at 
them; things that were abstract and 
much too far beyond the man of medium 
learning capacity. One afternoon there 
came into the University library one of 
these distracted Solons. He wanted to 
know if “they”? had “anything on rail- 
roads.” Of course “they” had plenty 
“on railroads.”” Book after book was 
brought out. But the whole thing was 
absolutely impossible. This man, like 
every other, gave up the cultivation of 
an information habit. The sight of all 
those books was too much. He preferred 
to look at their backs and let the under- 
taking go. 

This incident set McCarthy to think- 
ing. He saw the naturalness of this 
man’s difficulty. He was aware of the 
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inadequateness of the University’s service 
to the state. A large library full of 
inaccessible learning was to him an 
anomaly. Why not make the library— 
the University—serve the state forth- 
with ? 

We berate the intellectual equipment 
of our legislators. But we seldom con- 
sider the utter hopelessness of even the 
most erudite getting any acquaintance at 
all with the legislation that is ground 
through a session of a state legislature. 
For example, during the last Indiana 
session of sixty days there were 714 bills 
before the house and 546 bills before the 
senate. No one can get any notion of 


what these measures are about unless he 
has some information source, some bureau 
to which he can turn for an instant and 
Why not a legisla- 


accurate response. 
tive librarian ? ¥ 

McCarthy took his idea to the members 
of the State Library Commission. And 
it just happened by a series of otherwise 
untoward events that money was avail- 
able for experimental purposes. It seems 
that that wonderful collection known as 
the Wisconsin State Historical Library 
had been removed from the state house 
to the new structure for the University 
Library. The state house had nothing 
then but a law library. So the commis- 
sion got a small appropriation, about 
$1,200, to build up a library at the sta e 
house; and when McCarthy came along 
they handed this over to his enterprise. 

A good many people looked upon 
McCarthy’s hobby as “just some fool 
notion.” Wisconsin was getting more 
innovations than it could stand, so the 
custodian of buildings gave the new 
legislative librarian quarters in the garrett 
of the state house. That was the best 
McCarthy could do. Remember he had 
just $1,200 to work the plan for a year. 
That included his own salary, all his 
help, and even the lumber he had to buy 
to build shelves with. One day LaFol- 
lette went up there to see what was going 
on. McCarthy sat the governor down 
amidst the shavings and™proceeded to 
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young man’s determination won the 
chief executive. McCarthy had the big 
man with him after that. 

No more had things got well to going 
than the fire of February, 1902, did great 
damage to the state capitol. Moreover, 
every vestige of a legislative library was 
burnt out of existence. Not a scrap left 
and the next session less than a year 
away. But the football fullback jumped 
in before the place was cool and began 
working out a way to start over again. 

Whether the work of this librarian is 
under the control of a commission or 
some other governmental department is 
only a question of detail. Michigan and 
Indiana put this work under the general 
direction of the state librarian; North 
Carolina and Wisconsin leave it with the 
Library Commission. 

Then it was only a question of demon- 
strating the value of the idea, and the 
legislators would unanimously support 
McCarthy and his work. Just this last 
winter they voted an emergency appro- 


priation of $5,000, and before twenty- 
four hours had passed the bill was up to 
the governor; and, within still another 
twenty-four hours, McCarthy had forty 
people busy at his call. The entire 


appropriation for 1907 amounted to 
$15,000. 

As far-reaching, perhaps, as anything 
done during the governorship of Mr. 
LaFollette was the estabiishment of this 
new venture, as a necessary aid in the 
extreme and unique legislation by the 
Wisconsin legislature, some of which was 
so successfully accomplished. 

This institution is going to put legisla- 
tion on an entirely new footing; and 
already this fact is being cordially 
recognized. 

California, under the guidance of the 
state law library, has a similar legislative 
institution; then there are the states of 
Washington, New York, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Alabama, Nebraska, all working 
to the same end, and all giving distinct 
recognition to the value of the experiment 
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by establishing some kind of separate 
department to carry on the work. 

And why should there not be some 
such bureau to help the legislators of 
every state? In every state you find 
an adequate judiciary department; that 
is, their working outfit has been amply 
supplied; they have their secretaries, an 
admirable library, and skilled clerks 
to put the library at their service. Again, 
there is a group of executive offices and 
each in the charge of a man who is sup- 
posed to be uniquely fitted for that place. 
On the other hand, you have the legisla- 
ture, the law-making branch of state 
government—treally the raison d’etre of 
the other two—most unfavorably pro- 
vided for of all. It is made up of a lot 
of men dragged off from their business 
for sixty days, and frequently at a 
pecuniary loss, to wrestle with over 1,200 
legislative propositions—every one of 
which demands an altogether different 
point of view than anything they have 
been accustomed to cultivate. Hitherto 
the Solon could rely for help on the lobby, 
hire his own secretary to gather material, 
or consult an attorney for opinions on 
legislative constitutionality or suitability. 
And about the only thing he did was the 
first of the three. 

This movement is not to be confused 
with the “ People’s Lobby.” That enter- 
prise assumes to guide legislation. It 
says to the legislator, “Your 
acquaintance among lobbyists is 
representative of the interests, now here 
is a lobbyist for your constituents—the 
people. And we undertake to make 
known to you what the people want. 
And further, we make known to your 
constituents what your record is on 
every measure that is of interest to them. 
We are here for the people, whether you 
are or not, and we are going to work for 
them.” 

It is often forcefully declared that no 
body or clique, no matter how prais- 
worthy their motives, should dictate the 
course of action of any legislator. Ideally, 
responsibility for his acts should be alone 
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in the legislator. Though a representa- 
tive, in the long run he determines his 
vote independently of his constituents. 
We have more scratching of ballots now 
than ever before, and this would seem to 
show independence in choosing candi- 
dates who are capable of discretion and 
refuse to acquiesce in dictation from 
party organization or from the voters. 

This criticism of the people’s lobby 
has, after all, a rather academic whiff 
to it. Sometimes it is just as well to 
fight fire with fire, to fight the devil with 
his own tools. 

However, the “legislative library’ 
encounters no such pitfall. The “legis- 
lative librarian’’ is not a guide. He is 
not starting anything or advocating 
anything. He is not creating a demand 
for his services; he simply waits till he 
is called on. He does not take the place 
of legislator or constituency. He is only 
an attractive supplement to what exists. 
He says as quantity and quality of legis- 
lation become more complex, the maker 
of it needs help—of an intelligent dis- 
criminating kind. He is, more accur- 
ately, perhaps, a private secretary. It 
is not the material the legislator should 
have but what he wants that counts. 
It is merely a case of “furnishing the 
goods.” 

For example, let us take up the case of 
a well-established legislative reference 
library, say the one at Indianapolis 
at the service of the Indiana State Legis- 
lature. The work there is in charge of 
Mr. Clarence B. Lester, a Brown grad- 
uate. Lester is a friend of McCarthy, 
and he worked some time with the Wis- 
consin man. So that the Indiana sys- 
tem is well patterned after the Wisconsin 
model. Lester started the work here 
about a year ago last August. It was 
almost six months before legislature 
time —enough of a season to work up a 
“sample”’ which might tempt an appro- 
priation out of the forthcoming session. 
The department then as now is a part of 
the State Library, and all appointments 
and expenditures are made by the libra- 


rian, with the approval of the State- 
Library Board, out of a lump appropria- 
tion. 

In those few short months enough of a 
plant was got together to make a very 
strong impression on the legislature mem- 
bers. Indeed, they established by leg- 
islative enactment this bureau and made 
an appropriation for its work. There 
was absolutely no opposition in the 
Senate and only ten House members had 
anything unfavorable to say, and their 
remarks were addressed rather to the 
size of the appropriation. The idea 
had frankly won. The establishing bill 
was a liberal provider. Four thousand 
dollars annually is a generous amount 
when the fortunate environment of this 
experiment is taken into account. It 
is a part of the State Library and it has 
right at hand all of that material elab- 
orately catalogued. In the same build- 
ing is the State Law Library, and not far 
away is the city public library. Every 
one of these codperate most happily. 
So it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the legislative-reference scheme has 
had a firmer start in this state than in any 
other. 

There is session work, and pre-session 
work to do. The harmonic curve of 
activity is just now on the rise. Every 
new fashion and novelty in the way of 
legislative tailoring has to be scissored 
from the daily news, for the wary legis- 
lator is after the newest vogue; and just 
so sure as an agitation has stirred up one 
legislature it will get introduced on the 
home grounds. 

More telling straws to show which way 
the wind is blowing are the declarations 
of party platforms impressively pro- 
claimed at state conventions. These are 
never too committal, but, just the same, 
they forecast the trend without irritating 
the conscience. 

Or perhaps the public press declares a 
certain candidate for nomination favors 
local option. Very well, useful learning 
about local option is something to be 
ready with. 
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One thing is not done. That is a 
bulky, unwieldly, time-consuming cat- 
alogue of books on local option, depos- 
itory law, or whatever the subject may 
be, is not got together. But the ques- 
tion is analyzed to find out just what 
facts the men of the legislature will want 
to use. For example, if the issue is cap- 
ital punishment, these men are after 
tabulated material to tell them what 
states have capital punishment, what 
states have abolished the practice, in 
the states which have capital punish- 
ment what number of indictments for 
ofienses so punishable have been returned 
before and after the adoption of this 
method? These direct, simple facts are 
just what men ask for. 

Or take the public depository law 
passed at the last legislature. Frankly, 
it is defective, but few states have started 
with a better law. It is very inclusive. 
The defects pointed out, and dilated 
upon, have, after all, been rather minor. 
The committee that worked on this 
piece of legislation had before it, tabu- 
lated, the features of all depository laws, 
letters from many governors, opinions 
from the department officers of those 
commonwealths. This last help came 
from an extensive and well-calculated 
circular-letter campaign to get the facts 
from one who knows to one who wants to 
know. These letters were made up of 
terse questions and spaces were left 
after them for the answers. A _ busy 
man could put down an answer on the 
spot. Handled so, the letters were not 
side-tracked; and fully seventy per 
cent. of the replies came back. 

suppose during the study of the 

tion question, a solitary book 

ce is happened upon that declares 

show of authority that no other 

col have the system of prohibition 
that prevails in parts of this country. 
This is put on a separate card for the 
card catalogue. This defies the usual 
law of the cataloguer that no less than a 
page is subject for analysis. But the 
dictum that all matter coming into this 
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library must be for instantaneous use, 
makes the cataloguing a law unto itself. 
In fact, the most useful piece of machin- 
ery is the Comparative Catalogue. It 
is distinguishable from the Regular Cata- 
logue for books as a whole, and mass 
material. It is more especially for the 
particularizations of magazine articles 
or the pieces of a book and newspaper 
clippings and cross refers to the General 
Catalogue. It is truly an index. The 
whole of the General Catalogue might 
be destroyed, and the Comparative Cat- 
alogue could still do the work of the 
library, if necessary. 

The conventional library headings are 
not determinedly stuck to. Bills get 
nick-names. The bill providing for the 
majority choice of candidates, in con- 
nection with the primary-election law, 
was known as the “Mary Ann Bill.” 
By that title it is always spoken of. And 
it was called that in the card index, 
though it was very unlibrarian-like— 
professionally speaking. 

That is merely an instance of the 
industry to mold material mto a practical 
shape. 

In ten months over six hundred sub- 
jects have been worked over in just this 
way. ‘This matter will be ready for the 
next legislature. Better still, just before 
time for the session, a pithy circular 
letter is sent out to express the purpose 
of the library, its non-partisan efforts, 
and the confidential character with which 
it will regard all requests for help. 
Sometimes the Solons are afraid the 
nature of their inquiries might become 
public property, and be misconstrued as 
personal declarations. 

There is also a catalogue for the 
Supreme and Appellate Court briefs 
and decisions and of the very important 
cases the original and reply briefs are 
kept intact. Of the others only the 
important points and compilations of 
cases thereunder are catalogued. Nat- 
urally, duplication of the published legal 
digests is avoided. Suppose one of the 
members, a farmer, is interested in a bill 
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yo require automobile drivers to help 
frightened horses past their machines. 
Perhaps in the committee he wishes to 
know the standing of a negligence suit 
on that subject. Very well, in a similar 
case there has been printed a useful 
series of citations which have pertinent 
bearing on the matter in hand. It is 
available. The “brief catalogue’”’ yields 
it up. 

The pre-session work is just like the 
session work in this—never is any effort 
made to guide any one’s opinions. All 
the facts asked for are set before the 
inquirer and he uses them just as he 
chooses. He may argue that capital 
punishment should be abolished because 
it has been abolished in five other states 
and yet not bring out a fact he is fully 
aware of, that abolition was because of 
certain incidents that had nothing to do 
with the merits of capital punishment; 
or he may argue that this state should not 
adopt a depository law, because eight 
other states have rejected such a notion; 
when, as a matter of fact, those eight 
states had overlooked the measure because 
they had something better. The iegis- 
lator may use every fact dishonestly if 
he chooses, but it is likely some one else 
has discovered the other facts, for they 
are available, too. 

The library does not stand back of any 
statements it makes. It gives, along 
with every bit of information, an exact 
account of its source—volume, chapter, 
page and paragraph. The source of 
facts often determines entirely their value. 

Whether the law-maker knows, or 
only thinks he knows, what he wants, he 
must get that whatever it is. A legis- 
lator hurries into the library and asks 
what states have a registration law. 
Perhaps only fifteen minutes to find out, 
but that was the fact needed, nothing 
else would do, and of course it was got 
hold of. 

Another busy committeeman, attending 
night sessions, or what is even more 
engrossing, social sessions, asks for some- 
thing to be made ready for considera- 
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tion in an early committee meeting 
next morning. The library will lay 
hold of it. There are no library hours. 
The doors do not swing shut at five 
o'clock. There is no work imniunity 
guaranteed by the salutation, “It is 
after hours.” 

What help is given in the actual 
drawing of bills has been only after 
forceful insistence that the constitution- 
ality of no bill can be guaranteed. 
“This phraseology has been considered 
acceptable, and so far as any matter 
pertaining to this subject has gone 
before the Supreme Court it has been 
declared constitutional. At the same 
time this particular measure may, when 
taken as a whole, be considered uncon- 
stitutional.” 

But this is merely doing what the 
attorney-general would have to do. 
There is absolutely no department that 
can for a moment guarantee constitu- 
tionality. The attitude of the judiciary 
is uncertain—it is a law unto itself. 

The possibilities of this enterprise 
in drafting a law are best brought out by 
its experience with the Wisconsin public 
utility law. The department did not 
force its services. Three members of 
the legislative committee which had the 
matter in hand appealed to McCarthy 
for help. The result was coéperation 
between the committee and the library— 
both worked together. 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, a lawyer of the 
department employed as a_ specialist 
bill draftsman, and Mr. John R. Com- 
mons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
international authority on public utilities, 
first met the legislature committee and 
mapped out a general plan for a bill. 
Then they studied all legislative regu- 
lation of public-service corporations— 
the interstate commerce act, the Mas- 
sachusetts law to regulate gas and 
electric-light plants, and the proposed 
New York public-utility law. “The 
decisions of the various courts relative 
to regulation of public-service corpora- 
tions were studied. Wherever possible 
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language which had been construed by 
the courts was used. In some cases 
a phrase or word was used only after an 
exhaustive study of decisions lasting 
several days. When a complete draft 
of the bill was made it was printed. 
The department sent copies of the bill 
to every man who was supposed to have 
any special knowledge of the subjects 
or any feature of it. Copies were sent 
to university men, to practical experts, 
to managers and superintendents of 
public utilities, to lawyers and judges, 
and to mayors and aldermen of various 
cities. All were asked to comment upon 
and criticize the measure. Many finan- 
cially interested responded in a disinter- 
ested manner with valuable suggestions.” 
There were public hearings before the 
joint legislature committee. All the argu- 
ments advanced were taken in shorthand; 
and when the hearings closed, the com- 
mittee took up every suggestion and 
looked at it with the most searching 
scrutiny. So it came about that legisla- 
tors, professional draftsmen, university 


authorities, men of large affairs, legal 
counsel and public officials al] got together 
to make a single law. 

The work that was done has proved 


gratifying to the legislators. It has 
been very cordially commended by attor- 
neys-genera] and members of the Supreme 
Court. It is a decided economy of time 
and money. Extraneous matters have 
been looked for. By way of example— 
the title of a bill must always contain 
but one subject. Now the machinery 
of litigation may be set in motion, to 
attack the bill for this sole deflection 
from formal requirement. The offices 
of the Appellate Court are taken up 
seriously with this trivialty. 

If there is a bill to amend the mortgage- 
exemption law, as there was last year 
in the Indiana legislature, it might go the 
same way sO many amendments do. 
This particular bill went through both 
houses and to the governor. The title 
was incorrect and for the smal] reason 
that the amending bill did not quote word 
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for word the title of the bill to be amended. 

The amounts of appropriations may 
be built on an ill-formed basis of compe- 
tition. Lately the Wisconsin legislature 
hesitated in its contribution to one of the 
numerous exposition projects. The size 
of the donation from the Wisconsin point- 
of-view was influenced largely by the 
generosity of other states. This was 
unfortunate. McCarthy sent telegrams 
broadcast, and next day the replies were 
cogent enough to convince the committee 
that the glory of Wisconsin would not 
be overshadowed if its treasury were not 
exposition-looted. The end was that 
the money actually voted and the antici- 
pated appropriation showed a large 
enough difference to pay for the legisla- 
tive library since its start. 

The Wisconsin plant has studied no 
bill which has later been declared uncon- 
stitutional. Legislatures are all the while 
adopting statutes which have elsewhere 
been declared unconstitutional. Then 
the Supreme Court is called on to do 
over what some contemporary may 
have already done. The advantage of 
economy has appealed to California, 
it has attracted Nebraska, it is spreading 
into New York, Maryland and the 
further East. 

The possibilities of the movement are 
speculative, but engagingly so. The 
enthusiasm of those in this work will 
prompt generous codperation among the 
different states. Duplication can be 
avoided. Each library will specialize in 
that kind of work that it is most naturally 
fit for. At Madison the University of 
Wisconsin has a Bureau of Labor 
Research. John R. Commons, a supe- 
rior authority on the labor question, is 
in charge. This bureau serves the 
state legislative reference library of Wis- 
consin, and with proper encouragement 
it will be at the service of any state in the 
Union. 

Vastly more important still, there is 
opportunity to introduce a new basis of 
legislative jurisprudence. There are now 
two systems for the classification of 
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knowledge. The general library cata- 
loguing system is applied to general 
knowledge, the West system is applied 
to legal learning. Both cover fields 
most used by the legislator. Yet both 
are kept distinctly separate. There is 
a third group of facts—those of socio- 
logical economic theory, and those of 
judicial theory. These taken together 
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form a new system of knowledge to put 
before a legislator. It will be a basis 
for scientific legislation. It will unify the 
reformative efforts of each state. It 
will reduce legislative extremes to a happy 
mean. It will bring a happy end to an 
indistinguishable chaos. 
Rex Mircue.tt Baxter. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE FAILURE OF ORGANIZED RELIGION IN THE 


TREATMENT OF 


THE MARRIAGE 


INSTITUTION. 


By Rev. Roianp D. Sawyer. 


LL THOUGHTFUL men recog- 
nize that there is something 
wrong with the marriage institution, and 
the major part of those who have the con- 
trol of the sentiment of the churches are 
hastening to apply a remedy by a stricter 
divorce law and the like. If these well- 
meaning but misled religionists would 
pause for a moment and look back 
through the years and see the complete 
failure of al] attempts at repression on 
the part of the church, I am sure it would 
bend them to a more liberal attitude in 
the matter. Probably a large majority 
of thinkers are persuaded of the superior 
worth of monogamic marriage with 
exclusive cohabitation. 

But however grand an ideal, the real 
must never be sacrificed to it. I have 
no doubt as to the sincerity of the 
founders of the monastic orders, and the 
promoters of celibacy; but Lea’s Sacer- 
dotal History of seven hundred pages 
is seven hundred pages of the evidence 
of their blunder. 

In 1171, when Boniface and the coun- 
cils had abolished matrimony, the Abbot 
of Canterbury, of whom the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is the ecclesiastical suc- 
cessor, had seventy illegitimate children 


in one village, and the Lord alone knows 
how many he had in the see. 

About 1200, the laymen compelled the 
clergy to have concubines in order to 
protect their own wives—and they were 
anatkematized by church councils for 
their position, which anathema was 
repeated by the Council of Trent. The 
fact that the church authorities refused 
to allow the clergy to visit or to be visited 
by their sisters or mothers shows the 
extremes to which outraged human nature 
would resort in these comparatively 
recent times. How refreshing after these 
medieval mockeries to have Luther 
come forth and say, “The man and 
woman are made for each other; they 
cannot do without each other, and who 
would resist it would resist nature being 
nature.” 

And what a farce to-day, in our age 
of enlightenment, for a church that hopes 
to justify itself with intelligent people, 
to put forth a celibate priesthood; great 
robust men, with their blood heated to 
fever point by high living, and with 
whom you and I and all thoughtful 
persons know that celibacy is more 
apparent than real. 

But turn to the less extreme forms of 
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repression as advocated by the churches. 
The Protestant church says: divorce 
for intolerable conditions, but no remar- 
riage for the guilty party. The Catholic 
church says: no divorce whatsoever. 
What an inconsistent and superficial 
position is that of the Protestant church— 
linked up for the rest of life with a sort 
of dead Siamese twin is the unfortunate 
party who chose a mate in the indiscre- 
tion of early years, who turned out after 
all to be a mismate—to make a rule 
when life is too large and complex to be 
governed by rules. Take a case like 
that of millionaire Corey. He gives his 
wife a million to get a divorce. She has 
no option; it is take it and get divorced, 
or be set adrift—and your rule would 
give him the Apostolic blessing of the 
church and bid her go to the justice of 
the peace. 

I quote Professor Bowne of Boston 

University, in what seems to me a far 
saner position than all this quibble. 
He says: “When a union has become 
morally worthless it may be dissolved; 
society has no rights in the case sawe to 
see that this dissolution throws no burden 
upon it.” 
* Or again, to quote Clara Barton; 
she says: “If after a faithful trial both 
parties weary of the struggle, and hon- 
estly decide they could serve the purpose 
of their life better apart, it is difficult to 
see any gain by compelling them to 
remain together.” 

Look at Catholic attempts. Catholic 
countries with no divorce are at the same 
time the most immoral. Illegitimate 
children in France increased at an alarm- 
ing ratio in the last decade, and the 
same is true in Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland. In Paris one-tenth of the 
population are living in free union— 
no attempt at marriage at all. 

Letourneau, speaking of Constantine’s 
abolishing the legalized concubinage of 
Rome and replacing it with the Chris- 
tian ideal of monogamic marriage, says: 
“Tt was the greatest blow ever struck to 
the marriage institution. The clergy 
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themselves led the way in obeying an 
earlier law to multiply and _ replenish 
the earth.” And after citing the effect 
upon European civilization of the attempts 
at enforced monogamy, he adds : “ Nature 
rebels; we have prostitution for the 
refined, adultery and free union for the 
masses; moral purity has not gained.” 

Europe has a whole population of 
illegitimate children abandoned by their 
fathers, suffering a legal indignity for 
which they are not to blame. Even the 
legalized concubinage of China better 
controls the sex relation. Legislation 
without taking into account our nature 
is a crime. Letourneau in his studies 
concludes that monogamy will con- 
tinue because it is most worthy and nec- 
essary, but he wisely sees there must be 
more equality in it, and he pleads for a 
contract to be “freely accepted, freely 
maintained, freely dissolved.” 

It requires but a glance to see the rea- 
sonableness of Letourneau’s contention, 
that modern marriage does not meet the 
needs of nature, at least under our present 
social order. In England, France and 
Germany one man in every five suffers 
at some time in his life from a venereal 
disease. One man in every 150 deaths 
in England dies from such a cause; 
one in every 160 in France; one in every 
190 in Germany. Fourteen per cent. 
of the children brought into the Londan 
hospitals are suffering from inherited 
venereal disease. In 1892 there were 
100,000 prostitutes in Londons 120,000 
in Paris, and 50,000 in Berlin, an army 
of women numbering 270,000 and whose 
ages range from 18 to 25, with an average 
at 21. In addition to this, German 
doctors report a vast amount of secret 
prostitution, even by their best families. 
In France it is the same, and of the arrests 
made for secret prostitution, over one- 
half the girls were minors. Immoral 
acts in these countries increased eighty 
per cent. in the last twenty-five years; 
death from venereal diseases ninety per 
cent. in the same time; and insanity 
one hundred per cent. In Paris the 
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public hospitals alone treat one-fourth 
of a million cases of venereal diseases 
yearly. 

And, mark you, these results are not 
in countries where a liberal attitude 
toward the divorce and remarriage matter 
prevails, but in countries where organ- 
ized religion is in the form of state 
churches, or the Roman Catholic, which 
discountenances all such. The cause 
for this vast amount oi prostitution, of 
this great army of 270,000 in these 
cities, we may safely say is that they are 
forced to it by social conditions and 
social laws. Most of them are dis- 
gusted with their life. Upton Sinclair 
makes their attitude clear in that dram- 
atic chapter in The Jungle where Jurgis, 
finding his sister a prostitute, asks her 
if she enjoys it, and she responds, “ Good 
God, no! How can a woman enjoy 
selling herself to fifteen men in a single 
night ?’’ And it is well known that this 
class of girls only make their miserable 
lives endurable at all by a wholesale use 
of liquor and drugs. Shaw has well 
pointed out the economic cause of pros- 
titution in “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
where the heroine, after seeing her 
sister die of starvation, calmly and dis- 
passionately looks the field over and 
then chooses a different kind of life. 
Prostitution was not an ideal for her, but 
it was the lesser of two evils; it was 
better than starvation. Well says an 
able Universalist minister, Dr. Powers: 
“The one cause of prostitution is the 
pressure of wealth on want.” 

When driven to the last ditch, the 
good-looking girl always has a com- 
modigy to sell for which there is always 
a demand, her body. To provide one 
hundred thousand-dollar gowns for the 
aristocracy it is necessary that the daugh- 
ters of the workers sell themselves into 
prostitution. 

To recur again to the great army of 
prostitutes in London, Paris and Berlin; 
in this army one woman in three attempts 
suicide every year, and one in twelve 
succeeds, so that self-destruction alone 
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would demand that this army be replaced 
once every twelve years; but the other 
causes so multiply this that we may 
safely say that at least every five years 
this army must be replaced by 270,000 
of the best-looking and best-formed girls 
from the workingmen’s homes. We 
have no figures save in the five thousand 
licensed prostitutes in Paris, and they 
give as their reasons for taking up the 
profession the following: 
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1,440, driven to it by want and misery; 
1,250, orphaned, homeless, no other means of support; 
80, to omoert feeble and helpless parents; 
1,400, the discarded mistresses of wealthy men; 
, country girls enticed and seduced; 
, city girls deserted by their lovers. 


We may safely conclude, then, that 
prostitution is caused by social and eco- 
nomic conditions; and also we may 
conclude that divorce and the growing 
looseness in marriage and family life 
comes from the same causes. A correct 
hint in this is furnished in the fact that 
the divorces and looseness occur in the 
industrial centers; where the father 
works for wages, the mother works for 
wages, the children work for wages. 
Each individual can take care of himself; 
marriage and family life is no longer 
necessary or desirable. But in the 
country districts divorces are not fre- 
quent and the family holds its own 
better; this because there the economic 
and social conditions are such that the 
family is still the unit of labor. The 
father works the land, the mother does 
domestic service, the child does the 
chores and errands. Each is necessary 
to the other; the family continues the 
social unit as in feudal times. 

These things show us that the marriage 
question is largely an economic question, 
that the economic part of the contract is 
a large part, and that organized religion 
will fail as it has always failed, and as it 
deserves to fail, because it not only 
ignores causes and seeks to doctor effects, 
but its remedies have been proved to be 
impossible, ineffective and demoralizing 
in influence. 


The church’s policy so as it has had an 
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influence at all, has been for the bad and 
its results mischievous, because it has 
kept the people from seeking into and 
finding the real] causes. 

We believe in the monogamic mar- 
riage; Jesus taught it; it is the highest 
the race has attained; nature orders it 
in the fact that under normal conditions 
there is an equal number of males and 
females. We find, however, that it is 
only by the exercise of discipline by the 
individual and the justice of a social 
order, that the monogamic marriage can 
be attained in its purity. Religion can 
set forth the ideal, can try to lead and 
assist men and women to attain to that 
dignity of life which will practice such 
control and discipline. But we believe 
thoughtful people will not regard her 
efforts seriously unless she works for 
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such a social order as will make marri 

possible. We believe that the question 
of marriage and divorce as at present 
agitated by the churches has but little 
bearing on the rea] question; and we do 
not believe Christian ministers are called 
upon to demand of contracting parties 
anything further than that they observe 
the essentials of decency and obey the 
laws of the state. And finally, if there 
are any persons who fear that greater 
facilities for divorce and greater liberty 
of remarriage would tend to lower the 
moral tone of society, we say to them 
with the utmost confidence in the words 
of honest John Milton, “ Honest liberty 
is the greatest foe to dishonest license.” 


B Rowanp D. Sawyer. 
Haverhill} Massachusetts. 


THE SOCIALIST PHILOSOPHY OF PANICS: A NON- 
CLASSIC ANALYSIS OF THEIR REASON 
AND THEIR REMEDY. 


By Grorcre ALLAN ENGLAND, M.A. 


I. 


O LESS conservative an authority 
than the Review of Reviews asserts 

in a recent issue that the country is facing 
two years of hard times at least, possibly 
three. In view of all the circumstances, 
which by now are too familiar to need 
recounting, the statement appears emi- 
nently credible. ‘The unemployed prob- 
lem alone would hardly seem capable of 
resolving itself in much less time, for 
unemployment diminishes markets, and 
thus maintains a deadlock of its own. 
Probably to-day between two and three 
million workers are out of jobs, and the 
number of suffering dependents would 
be hard to estimate; but it is very large. 
Already the tol] of misery is heavy. We 


shall see it vastly heavier before it lightens. 
Without doubt we are facing one of the 
gravest crises in our history. 

The question rises, then, quite nat- 
urally: What causes this disturbance? 
What is the meaning of a Panic? How 
shall others in future be avoided ? 

You will hardly find two old-school or 
classical economists agree in answering. 
Certainly you will not find two publicists 
of the conventional stripe, or two “ prac- 
tical’’ politicians agree. Their philoso- 
phisings are legion; and if ingenuity be 
the soul of hard-pressed perplexity, we 
may suspect that some of our high- 
minded leaders are sore put to it for 
explanations. 

Among the non-classical fraternity, 
however, who rarely sit in university 
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chairs or at editorial desks, quite a con- 
trasting unanimity exists. This paper 
begs your attention for a moment to the 
outlines of their argument. Needless 
to hint that this same argument is as yet 
neither “recognized’’ nor even quite 
“respectable.” (Our best families have 
declined with thanks to entertain it.) 

Now, first, about those old-school 
explanations! Well, they range all the 
way from Jevons’ famous sun-spot idea 
to the “Psychological Theory’? which 
holds crises to arrive because everybody 
loses confidence simultaneously. Along 
the route between these positions you 
will find a number of highly ingenious 
arguments involving the political or 
monetary systems in vogue (but never 
the economic —oh, dear, no!) or changes 
in those systems. 

All these theories are, of course, worthy 
of respectful consideration, despite the 
fact that not one of them meets the case 
fully and from every possible standpoint. 
So long as only certain aspects of Panics 
are involved, each of them undoubtedly 
solves part of the problem, such, for 
instance, as the money stringency at the 
beginning of every Panic, the speedy 
return of currency to the banks, etc., 
or the subsequent long industrial depres- 
sion. But I know of none of these 
“respectable’’ theories which can begin 
at A of Panics and carry us to Z, with- 
out skipping letters here and there. In 
every case, when we view our subject 
from the plane of internationality, or 
over long periods of time, they prove 
inadequate. 

The sun-spot and bad-crop theory, for 
example, seems to explain the periodicity 
of Panics very neatly, until we stop to 
think that sun-spot maxima occur once 
in eleven years, while our Panics swing 
in cycles of about twenty years. Again, 
no satisfactory explanation is forthcom- 
ing just why people should all lose their 
confidence simultaneously. Nor again 
will monetary or political conditions 
answer our question when we consider 
that in America we have had Panics 
under both Democratic and Republican 
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administrations, and that in Europe sim- 
ilar phenomena present themselves alike 
under kings, emperors and presidents, 
in countries using various monetary 
standards. We shall hardly make so 
bold as to assert that a German Panic 
is caused by the election of a Democratic 
President in the United States, or that a 
French or English one traces its cause 
to our flirtation with free silver. As 
Professor Edward D. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin puts the case: “The 
diversity of monetary conditions among 
the principal countries of the world, 
coupled with the fact that most of them 
have been visited by crises, warns us 
from attaching too much importance to 
details at this point.” We must look 
deeper. Is there no larger aspect of 
the case? No universal law? The non- 
classic economists believe there is; nor 
are they in any wise slow to declare a 
reason for the faith that in them lies. 

Any such reason must take into account 
not only the universally periodic nature 
of such crises, but also their world-wide 
distribution. And here precisely is where 
the non-classic school applies with dis- 
concerting logic its Kantian method in 
seeking for some common factor of all 
true Panics. 

This common factor is machine-pro- 
duction. Without any real danger of 
successful contradiction the assertion 
may be made that Panics are exclusively 
confined to civilized countries, to coun- 
tries where hand-production has given 
place to the factory and the machine. 
Famines, plagues and wars devastate 
nations in the savage or the barbarous 
stage; but such nations never have 
Panics. The reason for this will appear 
later. Panics, which bring misery and 
stagnation upon a people blessed with 
bounteous crops, with unlimited natural 
resources and with unimpaired powers 
of production, are the exclusive property 
of nations using privately-owned machin- 
ery. If this is not true, the writer would 
be grateful for a single exception whereby 
to prove the rule. 

Now, that state of production based 
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upon privately-owned machinery is tech- 
nically known as Capitalism, a convenient 
term wherewith to replace a troublesome 
circumlocution. Our thesis, therefore, 
amends itself to this, that crises never 
exist outside of Capitalism, and that 
wherever Capitalism prevails for any 
length of time, there also crises will be 
found. 

The first writer to formulate a con- 
sistent theory of the relation between 
Capitalism and the recurrence of Panics 
was Karl Rodbertus, whose work ap- 
peared about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. As Rodbertus’ ideas have been 
more simply expressed by Frederick 
Engels, let us have them in Engels’ 
words : 

“Since 18%5, when the first general 
crisis broke out, the whole industrial 
and commercial world . . . is period- 
ically thrown out of joint. Commerce 
is at a standstill, the markets are glutted, 
products accumulate . . . hard cash dis- 
appears, credit vanishes and factories are 
closed; the mass of the workers are in 
want of the means of subsistence, because 
they have produced too much of the 
means of subsistence... .” And only 
under Capitalism does this condition of 
affairs exist. 

Such being the case, non-classic econ- 
omists make the assertion that Capital- 
ism itself (and nothing else) is to blame, 
and that so long as Capitalism operates, 
all surface-measures to abolish Panics 
are as idle as Mrs. Partington’s famous 
broom. “When Capitalism came into 
being, it brought with it a whole 
mass of changes in all social rela- 
tions. It brought in new methods of 
living together at every point. It intro- 
duced new ways of doing business, new 
property-relations, new forms of govern- 
ment and various other things, including 
crises. Therefore we must seek the 
cause of crises in some peculiarity of the 
industrial system of Capitalism.”* Until 
we have discovered just what differen- 
tiates all other methods of production 

*Chicago Daily Socialist, November 19, 1907. 
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from the Capitalistic method, we shall 
never get very far along the road of under- 
standing the nature of commercial and 
industrial crises; nor shall we be in a 
position to discuss intelligently a method 
of obviating the disastrous results of such 
phenomena. 
II. 


What, then, distinguishes Capitalism 
from all other and more primitive social 
systems? This, that under Capitalism 
wealth is produced in a large, collective 
manner by the use of machinery owned 
by one set of men but operated by 
another. And when we say machinery, 
let that term be taken in its broadest 
sense, to include not only mills and fac- 
tories, but also transportation facilities, 
mines and other great institutions for 
extracting wealth directly from nature, 
as well as for transforming it into useful 
forms and conveying those forms to 
consumers. Let the word, in_ short, 


include the sources of the nation’s life, 
together with the actual 


mechanical 
devices of manufacturing proper. 

This machinery—the mechanism of 
civilized life—is as we have noted above, 
privately owned in the vast majority of 
cases among civilized peoples. But it 
is collectively operated, by a class of 
people who hold no title of ownership in 
it, by the “ proletariat.”” This proletariat 
works for wages. Now, the machinery 
produces wealth in vastly greater quan- 
tities than are requisite to pay these 
wages. Carroll D. Wright is authority 
for the statement that the average 
wealth-production of the machine-using 
proletarian is $10.05 per day, while the 
average wage is probably less than $2. 
Deducting cost of raw material, motive- 
power, supervision and all other charges, 
there still remains a large surplus of 
wealth which steadily passes into the 
hands of the machine-owners or capi- 
talists. Wages, in other words, are 
simply a portion of labor’s own product 
handed back to it; and this portion is 
quite inadequate to purchase that por- 
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tion of the product which the non- 
proletarian classes cannot consume, no 
matter how wasteful their consumption 
may be. 

Hence arises the pressing necessity for 
foreign markets to be sought among the 
non-industrial nations—a necessity which 
has to its discredit a long list of wars, 
exploitations and assimilations, whether 
“benevolent”? or otherwise. But even 
these foreign markets cannot perpet- 
ually drain off the surplus production, 
for the reason that all industrial nations 
are competing for them, and again 
because gradually the non-industrial 
nations themselves (witness Japan) are 
more and more assuming industria] forms 
and are themselves not only ceasing to 
purchase, but are becoming likewise 
competitors in the ever-narrowing market. 

There comes a time, periodically, when 
the excess product piles up to such an 
extent in the capitalists’ hands that the 
cost of production equals or exceeds the 
profit. The market is glutted. Profit 
is the life-blood of Capitalism, and when 


profit ceases, Capitalism passes into a 


temporary lethargy like a hibernating 


bear. Factories, mills and mines close, 
throwing the proletariat out of work. 
The loss of purchasing-power on the 
part of this extensive class stil] further 
depresses the market, so that the move- 
ment once started has to run its course 
with steadily accelerating speed, and we 
have a genuine Panic. 

This temporary depression lasts until 
the excess product is used up, wasted, 
destroyed or deteriorated in other ways. 
Then the market begins to improve, 
production recommences, “confidence is 
restored,” the sun-spots fade away, and 
“prosperity’’ begins again to run its 
inevitable course toward another crisis. 

True it is that the process is never so 
simple as this outline or pattern. Many 
other factors enter it. Wars or great 
catastrophes may retard the crisis by 
destroying property and thereby stimu- 
lating production. Political or monetary 
ups-and-downs may accelerate it. Stock- 
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speculation has its bearing, too, on the 
question. All these and other things 
may render a Panic more sudden and 
violent, may prolong or shorten it. Thus 
we do not find any absolute accuracy in 
the recurrence of crises. Since Capital- 
ism became predominant in the United 
States we have had five major and a 
number of minor Panics, the major ones 
occurring in 1819, 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1893, with intervals of 18, 20, 16 and 20 
years. Last year we entered the initial 
stages of another, only 14 years since the 
last, as a result of the phenomenally 
increased rate of production, the decreas- 
ing purchasing-power of the masses, 
and the dwindling Oriental market, due 
to the competition of Asiatic countries. 
Including this latter Panic, which bids 
fair to assume large proportions before 
we are through with it, we have 17 3-5 
years as the average time required for 
Capitalism to glut itself, with all the con- 
sequent proletarian suffering involved by 
“hard times.” Looking out into the 
future as best we can, the prediction 
seems safe that either some change in our 
system of production and distribution 
must take place, which shall eliminate 
crises, or else that as the non-capitalistic 
nations adopt machinery and as compe- 
tition consequently grows more keen, the 
periods of prosperity will progressively 
shorten, unti] the world finds itself per- 
manently face to face with an unemployed 
problem so vast as to be practically 
inconceivable. 

Even now this condition is beginning 
to loom before us as a result of the trust 
methods—not through any viciousness 
of trusts, but simply as an inevitable 
concomitant of its economic nature, just 
as the introduction of spinning and 
weaving machinery in England threw so 
many operatives out of work. As far as 
trusts are concerned, they have introduced 
a new factor into the Panic cycle. Their 
appearance gives warning that the pro- 
ductive machinery of the world is nearing 
completion and that those of us who are 


not “in,” had. better run’ to cover. 
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Through them literal over-production— 
that is, a glut of material goods—may be 
partly avoided. For the trust form 
is more able to gauge market-capacities 
than the competitive form; and conse- 
quently the trusts usually produce only 
when they have orders ahead. When 
orders begin to fail, they reduce produc- 
tion; and a total failure of orders is not 
apt to catch them with vast stocks of 
unsalable goods on hand. Their pro- 
ductive framework stands; but they use 
only such part of it at any time as the 
market warrants, and easily curtail activ- 
ities without passing into bankruptcy as 
smaller agencies might do. 

A good example of this is the Copper 
Trust which recently “shut down,” giving 
as a reason the undesirability of adding 
still further to a stock which could not be 
sold, and stating in substance that the 
copper would still be quite safe, lying in 
the ground. In other words, this trust 
actually avoided real over-production; 
but so far as the man with the dinner- 
pail is concerned, a shut-down because of 
potential over-production works no less 
hardship than a shut-down because of 
real over-production. The unemployed 
problem has to be reckoned with in either 
event. Whether the workers’ poten- 
tiality for labor is made to remain idle 
for fear the product can find no market, 
or that potentiality is actually transformed 
into products, into material masses of 
tangible commodities which really do 
find no market, matters not to Johnny 
Overalls. His job ceases, in either event; 
and he is (to use a cant phrase) “up 
against it.” 

In the old competitive days, the cap- 
italist wagon drove straight into the 
swamp-hole of literal over-production, 
not realizing that the hole was there. In 
these trustified times, the superior organ- 
ization of industry enables the drivers to 
look ahead and see the swamp, so that 
before plunging in they pull up on the 
brink. But whether the wheels stop in 
the bog or at its edge is all the same to the 
worker. His rations stop also. He is 
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no better off with a pile of actual wealth 
around him which he created but cannot 
touch, than he is when forbidden to 
create that pile because under the wage- 
system it cannot be marketed. 

In short, the old idea of Engels’ 
“Vicious Circle of Capitalism’? may 
have to be modified somewhat to fit mod- 
ern conditions. The trusts shift our 
point of view; but none the less over- 
production, whether potential or real, 
causes a shut-down until markets revive. 
And this is the red thread through our 
economic labyrinth—this simple fact that 
Capitalism permits its machinery to be 
operated only so long as the workers can 
produce a profit for the owners. Since 
the workers “cannot continuously make 
a profit and a product at the same time,” 
repeated Panics are inevitable in the 
very nature of Capitalism. 

Every time they appear, capital with- 
draws, retrenches, and then—sauve qui 
peut! 


Itt. 


Is there any possibly remedy for all 
this, and if so, what? Our classical 
economists have been fertile indeed with 
suggestions whose ingenuity has equaled 
only their singular futility. Just at 
present we have government and trust 
officials announcing in substance that if 
the national banks are permitted to 
issue bank-notes ad libitum, against large 
classes of securities hitherto excluded 
by law, and to retire them when they 
please, this Panic will be assuaged. The 
inference, of course, is that Panics are 
caused by monetary disturbances and 
may be checked by currency manipula- 
tions—an interesting state of affairs! 
Just think, for a moment, how: 

The exception clause on the green- 
back was demanded “to avert Pan- 
ics. 

The national banking sytem was estab- 
lished “to avert Panics.” 

The contraction of the currency ’way 
back in the 60’s was perpetrated “to 
avert Panics.”’ 
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The credit-strengthening act was passed 
“to avert Panics.” 

The refunding acts were made “to 
avert Panics.” 

The demonetization of silver was 
enacted “to avert Panics.” 

The resumption of specie payment 
was declared “to avert Panics.” 

The giving to the banks of the right to 
issue notes to the full'value of their bonds 
was hailed as a panacea “to avert Panics.” 

The depositing of government money 
in a few favorite banks was counted on as 
a sure means “to avert Panics.” 

And now the printing of fiat money has 
been suggested as a sovereign remedy 
“to avert Panics.” 

Let Bruce’s famous spider take a back 
seat as an example of persistence. Our 
money-tinkers have put him to shame. 
With no more critical sense than a spider 
they never seem to realize that in this 
Panic-averting game the Panics always 
win. They never perceive that Capital- 
ism bears within itself the elements of its 
own periodic stagnation; that under 
the competitive wage-system and with 
production cavried on for profit, the 
masses simply cannot buy back their own 
product fast enough to keep the markets 
open; that some other and more rational 
system must supersede Capitalism before 
we shall ever free ourselves from the 
problems of over-production and unem- 
ployment. oh 

If we acknowledge the singular injus- 
tice of a system under which large num- 
bers of persons must periodically go 
hungry because they have produced too 
much food; ragged because they have 
deftly woven too much cloth; shoeless 
because they have made too many shoes, 
we are not far from saying that any other 
system under which these anomalous 
conditions would be obviated is at least 
worthy of your thoughtful consideration. 

Obviously we cannot return to the old 
days of hand-production when each 
worker owned his tools and either con- 
sumed his own product or exchanged it 
for that of some other worker. We must 
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go forward. And the only path we can 
tread (for other there is none) is the path 
toward collective ownership of the world’s 
machinery or sources of life. We have 
to-day collective or social operation of 
that machinery, but private ownership; 
and the effect is similar to thrusting a 
stick occasionally into the cogs of a com- 
plex and delicate machine. That stick 
is what we must get rid of, and the stick 
is named Capitalism. If this analogy 
or the logic leading thereto is defective, 
will some classic apologist for the existing 
order kindly correct me ? 

Just so long as we have Capitalism we 
shall have periodic hard times, whether 
under Republican or Democratic admin- 
istration, whether with gold, silver, paper, 
lead or wampum money, whether we try 
to “ bust’’ the trusts, or “ regulate’’ them, 
or what-not. These things are only 
knots on the stick. The stick itself of 
private ownership should be eliminated. 
Go it must, for it has been so often thrust 
between the wheels of our machine 
that even now it gives premonitory signs 
of breaking. We are just now passing 
from the preliminary stage of a great: 
Panic, the stage of currency-disturbance, | 
into the other and more serious stage, 
that of industrial depression. We are 
in for a long, hard pull. We are reading, 
and shall continue to read, of failures, 
suicides, starvation, mass-meetings of the . 
unemployed, demonstrations and all man-. 
ner of social upset. Our criminal ;sta--. 
tistics are abnormally distended. ; And 
withal, the proletariat is growing restive 
with ‘these repeated stoppings of the 
machine, with all the incidental suffer- 
ing which falls chiefly upon those least 
able to bear it. In some ways the Panic 
of 1907-8 will be like that of 1893-4, 
and again it will be unlike. The educa- 
tion of the workers along the very line of . 
thought I have tried to indicate has been - 
steadily progressing during the «past 
fourteen years and a hungry proletariat 
in- 1908 will act somewhat) differently. 
from a similar body in-1894. . As a gaod 
friend of mine, one eminently well 





informed on industria] questions, said 
to me not long ago: “The laying-off of 
‘hands,’ this time, will probably be met 
by the laying-on of hands!’’ The sacred 
rights of Capitalism to thrust that stick 
into the wheels every so often is being 
questioned pretty generally among the 
workers. And once it is seriously ques- 
tioned by them, it will cease to exist. 
There are those who predict that this 
is to be our last Panic; that this final 
lesson, on top of all the others, and 
codperating with the rapid drift of senti- 
ment as regards collective ownership, will 
land us safely beyond the reach of Panics 
for all time. “"T is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished!”’ Along with the 
abolition of that anachronism of modern 
life—private ownership of the world’s 
machinery—will come such an eMancipa- 
tion for the great, unknown, toiling 
masses as surely no prophet could con- 
ceive in its entirety. The present system 
is bad for all save a few of us; and even 
those few cannot at heart think the game 
worth the candle. It is bad for the 


middle classes, which are having a hard 
time to Maintain themselves and are 
losing ground year by year; it is terribly 
bad for the lower classes, even in times 


of so-called prosperity. “They must 
then work hard, and their wives and 
children must work hard, and yet they 
only get enough to live on. In Panic 
times it is doubly hard. Then they can- 
not work even though they wish to, and 
they are soon reduced to positive mis- 
ery.”* 

And it is al] unnecessary, for there is a 
way out. Even while our classic econo- 
mists are stil] talking about sun-spots 
and psychology to our “best people,” 
the non-classic economists are talking 
about the abolition of private property, 
in the nation’s sources of life, to their 
vastly larger rian audience. The 
adherents of this new philosophy swarm 
im every industrial country. Their total 
number all over the world is estimated at 
_ *The Werker, November 23, 1907. 
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about 30,000,000—a number which is 
growing, growing fast. Of course, our 
“best people’’ recognize neither the non- 
classic philosophy nor the growth, but 
that does n’t bother the proletariat, for the 
proletariat is singularly thick-skinned 
in such matters. 

The new philosophy teaches—and rich 
reward awaits the man who can refute 
that teaching, for the Plutocracy is 
really very generous in little affairs of 
this sort—that under collective owner- 
ship the body of workers would produce, 
not so long merely as profits could be 
made, but so long as anybody needed the 
things produced. To-day millions of 
people desire better houses, clothes and 
food, to say nothing of books, music, art 
and hosts of other things which to the 
working-class are little beside mere names. 
And to-day those desires are not gratified 
—why? Simply because the profit-mak- 
ing system renders impossible the pay- 
ment to the workers of more than about 
one-fourth of the values they themselves 
produce. But if the workers owned the 
things with which they worked, and 
received their own entire product, they 
would obviously always be able to 
exchange that product for other needful or 
desirable things. There could be no 
general over-production, and hence no 
crises. 

Here lies, roughly stated, the essence 
of the new economic philosophy. That 
experiments along these lines will be 
made within a very few years, most well- 
informed observers agree. Some of us 
now living will very likely survive into 
the beginnings of the new era, the 
Coéperative Commonwealth, when Panics 
will be written about merely as singular 
phenomena of a past age. For in those 
days not only Panics, but also their 
swarming brood of miseries, crimes and 
needless human sofferings will be labeled 
like the dodo and the giant auk— 
“ Extinct !”’ 

GporcE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

Bryant’s Pond, Maine. 
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TUDENTS of mathematical astron- 
omy, seeking a relationship be- 
tween the finite and beyond-finite, have 
established a basis from which to reckon 
mathematical and mental deductions, 
and in reaching out into space from a 
material view-point, both the lowest and 
highest concepts of human thought are 
Jost in infinity. 

A careful survey of the human mind, 
with reference to existence, reveals a 
similar condition. In metaphysics there 
are two distinct systems of thought, one 
of which must be true and real and the 
other false and unreal; the two positions 
are in contradistinction one to the other, 
and hence a third theoretic system, a 
combination or compromise of the two, 
is unreasonable, impossible and untenable. 

the premise that matter is all-in- 
all, and that the five physical senses fur- 
nish the only testimony upon which 
to base accurate deductions, all the 
so-called sciences have been formulated. 
This position, when accepted, in its 
entirety (which must be done in order 
to accept its deduced sciences), reveals 
the existence of substance or cause found 
abstract from matter as an impossibility. 
If matter is all-in-all, it is the only sub- 
stance from which all knowledge is 
obtained, and the five physical senses are 
the only means by which testimony is 
derived in order to B -. mulgate and 
maintain deductions, which formulated 
constitute the so-called sciences. This 
position precludes the presence of spirit, 
mind or intelligence, apart from matter. 
All is physical and of the material senses. 
There can be no force nor power without 
matter, no spirit nor God, no unseen 
intellectual agency sustaining and main- 
taining the universe that is not inherent 
of substance-matter. An inquiry into 
@ cause or creator outside of matter is an 
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illusion, a seeking for something that 
has no existence. All things are physical 
and mechanical, not mind nor mental. 
This material monistic philosophy had 
as its chief exponent in modern times, 
Auguste Comte who was a student of 
the ancient schools of Protagoras and 
Heraclitus. It is the position of the 
atheist. It can go no farther than 
human reason and is not subject to pure 
philosophy or true theology. There can 
be no continuity of spiritual or mental 
existence, since a succession of mon- 
istic physica] phenomena is the ulitmate 
of all materialistic action. There can 
can be no God, no prayer. There is 
no problem of future existence, for there 
is no existence without matter, and the 
material man with the mortal mind is the 
highest exposition of al] substance-matter. 
Materialism, pure and simple, and athe- 
ism are catalogued in the same concept 
of human investigation and existence. _ 

The second school of thought accepts 
the other position that Spirit (God) is 
all-in-all. That God is of His 
nature substance eternal. That His 
whole creation, of which man is the 
highest idea, is sass Theoretical 
logic or the Re of religion has 
attempted to esta a dualistic school 
of thoughts which finds its adherents 
among those who seek a union or com- 

between a materialistic and a 

spiritual creation. It presupposes that 
matter and spirit both exist, are eternal, 
and have equal or comparative reality. 
The doctrine of the union and nature of 
matter and spirit is seldom attempted 
and never made clear. Advocates and 
students of philosophy, chemistry, astron- 
omy, materia medica, and all the so-called 
sciences, rarely hep the theory except 
as a belief, experimentation is 
in the line of materialism. 
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The so-called scientists refuse to accept 
as testimony any deductions not derived 
from matter, and centuries have been 
given to experiments in trying to find 
life, spirit, intelligence, as not only 
existing in matter, but also existing as 
matter. § The effort has been to find 
life or spirit having form, outline and 
mobility, rather than to seek life or spirit 
as existing independent of matter. 

This dualism always partakes of some 
form of pantheism, and upon this dual- 
istic basis rests polytheism, spiritualism, 
hypnotism, theosophy, telepathy, animal 
magnetism, mesmerism, etc. This dual 
position is responsible for much of the 
philosophy of materialism and the theol- 
ogy of religion of the present era. Little 
or no effort is made by the so-called 
scientists to reconcile revelation or relig- 
ion with what is called the physical 
sciences, and theologians often accept the 
physical sciences with a theological inter- 
pretation that is at great variance with 
the recognized process of determining 
results in material science. In fact, 
the natural or material scientist has met 
and almost eliminated the arguments of 
his opponents, yet humanity clings to 
the innate conviction that there is a God 
and that revelation and religion are 
necessary. At the same time the belief 
of the necessity for sin, sickness and 
death remains as a part of the dualist’s 
creed. This position proclaims God as 
the author of good and evil, health and 
sickness, and makes life and death 
coéxistent in matter. This double attri- 
bute is pantheistic rather than Chyjstian. 
God is recognized as being “in’’ things. 
God in nature, therefore God in the 
mountain, in history, in peace, in war. 
Likewise, according to the dualist, God 
is in health, in sickness, in life, in death, 
in calamities of nature,even in sin. God 
creates sickness and then makes medi- 
cine to cure sickness. He brings suffer- 
ing, according to this belief, and wills 
that medicine should fail, in order to 
punish His child for disobedience. This 
contradictory position leads its advo- 
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cates to believe in fate and predestination, 
and asks us to bow our heads in humble 
submission to a dualistic God, a God of 
life and a God of death. The history of 
theoretic religion shows a strange and 
unreasonable commingling of material- 
ism and sensualism with pious reverence. 
With the two opposite and conflicting 
pathways no definite end can be reached. 
All systems of dualism teach life in 
matter and make God responsible for 
all physical and moral evil and the only 
escape is by a process of natural laws, 
or by a regenerative and supernatural 
grace administered by a priestly mediator. 

The second and higher school of 
thought is in ultra contradistinction to 
atheism and materialism. It establishes 
its principles upon the first command of 
the Decalogue. It teaches that God 
is Spirit. That His creation, including 
man made in His image and likeness, is 
spiritual and not material. That God 
is all-in-all, and that He is the only cause, 
the only force, the only power. That He 
is the only Creator, hence the Father- 
Mother-Substance of all creation. That 
He is eternal, hence real and unchange- 
able. God being the only cause and 
creator, matter has no real entity and 
exists only to mortal concept. It is a 
physical phenomena of which the physical 
senses alone bear testimony. The physi- 
cal senses being a creation of material- 
istic causes, their testimony cannot be 
true,-because they testify to the unreality 
of the eternal and only first cause and 
creator. This physical testimony is there- 
fore an illusion—a shadow of the real 
substance —a belief of something which 
has no real existence, was never created, 
has no place nor power and cannot of its 
own assumed nature have eternity. 
Hence matter is no more real than the 
belief or illusion concerning it. It is 
the human concept or projection of the 
testimony of physical phenomena and 
has no existence in the spiritual king- 
dom of infinite Intelligence. This posi- 
tion is spiritual monism. One God, one 
Creator, The Eternal One, who is 
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Spirit, Life, Mind, Intelligence. One 
creation, spiritual, which reflects life, 
mind and intelligence. This is the basis 
of all true religion and pure philosophy, 
free from any taint of materialism. It 
is the fount of every pure inspiration and 
makes revelation a stepping-stone to 
spiritual consciousness and understanding. 
God is the only substance and reality. 
This underlying secret runs al] through 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 
This is the only basis from which a 
correct understanding of an all-wise, all- 
powerful, all-loving, unchangeable, infi- 
nite heavenly Father can be gained. It 
is the basis of holy healing by prophet 
and apostle. It is the foundation-stone 
upon which the Master stood and wrought 
His wondrous works. 

This latter position of spiritual monism 
finds its basis of support in the Bible, in 
the words and deeds of prophets and 
apostles, in Christ’s teachings and works, 
in history, in reason, in spiritual con- 
sciousness and in individual experience. 
It is exemplified in works rather than in 
words. Its proofs are in results rather 
than in theory. It is the philosophy of 
facts rather than philosophical theoriz- 
ing. The borderland of this unexplored 
region of spiritual life and activity has 
been traversed down the pages of history 
from Xenophanes to Socrates, Epicurus 
and Plato. Among the holy ante-Nicene 
fathers, Justin in 114, and Athenagoras 
in 177, had clear perceptions of this 
science of spiritual substance. It is 
interesting to note that Justin in writing 
to the Greeks said: “For when he 
(Plato) has laid down that everything 
that is made is mortal, he afterwards 
says that the gods were made. If, then, 
he would have God and matter to be the 
origin of all things, manifestly it is 
inevitably necessary to say that the gods 
were made of matter; but of matter, 
out of which he said that evil also had 
its origin, leaves right-thinking persons 
to consider what kind of beings the gods 
should be thought who are produced out 
of matter. For, for this very reason did 
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he say that matter was eternal, that he 
might not seem to say that God is the 
creator of evil.” 

In the plea of Athenagoras for the 
Christians, this holy and righteous man 
in a discourse entitled, “The Christians 
distinguish God from matter,” says ; 
“Because the multitude who cannot 
distinguish between matter and God or 
see how great is the interval which lies 
between them, pray to its idols made of 
matter, are we, therefore, who do dis- 
tinguish and separate the uncreated and 
the created, that which is and that which 
is not, that which is apprehended by the 
understanding and that which is per- 
ceived by the senses, and who give the 
fitting name to each of them—are we to 
come and worship i 

Some of the world’s greatest philoso- 
phers, sages, poets and saints, such men 
as Kant, Leibnitz, Lutz, Spencer, Berke- 
ley and Emerson, have contributed to the 
truthfulness of this position. Material 
scientists during the past half-century 
have hinted broadly at the probable 
acceptance of this spiritual uni-ism, and 
it is not unusual at the present time to 
read of able and scholarly physical 
scientists who state it as their opinion 
that what appears to be substance- 
matter to the evidence of the so-called 
physical senses is but a prolonged decep- 
tion, the product of human perception, 
and Professor Fiske, an eminent physical 
scientist, says, “There is no such thing 
as matter.” Other material scientists 
have come to the conclusion that matter 
in its elementary state is composed of 
force and not of atoms. 

This higher spiritual scientific position 
is the one taken by Christian Science. 
The world is indebted to Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, for the clear appre- 
hension and perception of a revealed 
science, the science of infinite God. It 
is the rediscovery, the re-revealing of the 
old-new science of Christ and the 
early prophets. It is not a religion of 
beliefs and theories; it is a revelation of 
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understanding and a demonstration of 
works. It casts out both sickness and 
sin by the same method. It destroys 
the beliefs in and of matter by supplant- 
ing them with the understanding of 
infinite intelligence. Christian Science 
has brought a new-old religion; a new 
school of scientific metaphysical phil- 
osophy which reveals infinite substance; 
a new interpretation of life, a life that 
is not dependent on matter, hence is 
deathless; a new love, a love that knows 
not hate; a new Truth, a Truth that is 
changeless, and that makes free; a new 
God, or, if you please, a newer, higher 
and holier conception of a loving heav- 
enly Father, who created everything 
spiritual and good, who knows no evil 
nor matter, who brings no calamities, and 
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“Who healeth all thy diseases”’’ without 
any material (matter) remedies. 

A close study of the principles of Chris- 
tian Science and an earnest and honest 
application of these principles to organic, 
functional and mental disorders, will 
prove it to be strictly scientific and con- 
scientiously Christian. The nadir of 
sickness, sin and death, of matter, mole- 
cule and misery will disappear under the 
microscope of infinite intelligence as 
demonstrated in Christian Science, and 
the azimuth of omnipotent, omnipresent 
and omniscient Substance will become 
apparent to a better and higher under- 
standing of the nothingness of matter and 
the allness of God. 

J. A. WeBSTER. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE LAWLESS SUPPRESSION OF FREE SPEECH 
IN NEW YORK. 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


VEN the average “intelligent”’ 
American citizen can see why a 

reign of terror exists in Russia. We all 
understand that as between the nobility 
and peasants there exists a difference of 
opinion, as to the justice of their system 
of land-holding, taxation, and economics 
generally, as these are established by 
“law,” so-called. The peasants desire 
to discuss their grievances and the rem- 
edies therefore. Their utterances are 
suppressed by a brutal and arbitrary 
censorship. No orderly method of secur- 
ing redress being open to them, in des- 
peration they resort to violence, in per- 
sonal revenge for the wrongs they believe 
themselves to suffer. Every increase in 
official repression of free speech results 
in, and justifies, a corresponding increase 
in terrorism. We generally see this to 
be true, in Russia, and seeing it we quite 
instinctively understand that if peace and 


order were really desired by the ruling 
class the remedy is to withhold repression, 
give every one a chance to air his griev- 
ance, then reéxamine the established 
system and honestly try to discover and 
remove the legalized injustices, if any 
are found to exist. The man who has 
advocated violence feels relieved, and 
is less impelled to commit it, than the 
fellow who broods over this suppression 
of his speech about the injustice which 
he thinks he suffers. In other words, 
the remedy for terrorism, in Russia, lies 
in removing the justification and neces- 
sity for it; that is, in establishing entire 
freedom of speech and of the press, and 
after opportunity of hearing all com- 
plaints, no matter how irrational, satisfy 
the public sense of fair play, by honestly 
trying to establish a more just régime. 
But the average “ intelligent’’ American 
seems unable to see that human nature 
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is quite the same in America as it is in 
Russia, and that allowing our police 
and post-office authorities lawlessly to 
suppress the freedom of speech and of 
the press, we are thoughtlessly giving the 
greatest possible provocation toward the 
establishment of a reign of terror in 
America. If the present official law- 
lessness shall continue at the present 
rate, to increase its arbitrary and brutal 
abolition of the freedom of speech and 
of the press, in less than twenty-five years 
the United States of America will present 
a reign of terror infinitely worse than that 
which now obtains in Russia. It will 
be infinitely worse because our popula- 
tion is more intelligent and less scattered, 
which conditions will facilitate the activ- 
ities of terrorists. Already in many, if 
not most states, we have frequent per- 
sonal violence, often against public offic- 
ials, which violence was prompted by a 
conviction that justice is deaf and blind, 
even when appealed to, and in many 
cases the opportunity to make that appeal 
has been lawlessly denied. 
Fellow-citizens, if that reign of terror 
comes the responsibility for it rests with 
you, if you have not done all in your 
power to maintain inviolate, even as 
against the police force, the fullest free- 
dom of speech and of the press even for 
the most obnoxious opinions of our most 
despised neighbors. Here, as in Russia, 
the preventive of a reign of terror is 
more liberty and more justice—the most 
forceful provocative of terrorism and 
personal revenge is the forcible main- 
tenance of legalized injustice, or what 
is claimed to be such, while at the same 
time suppressing complaints, as we are 
now doing by the lawless, or even legal- 
ized, violence of a rowdy police organiza- 
tion, one of whose captains recently 
boasted that his club was bigger than 
the Constitution. If we except religion, 
England probably has the greatest free- 
dom of speech of any country in the 
world, and it is almost the only one in 
which there have been no plots to assas- 
sinate its rulers. In Russia we have 
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the most active censorship over political 
opinion, and the greatest number of 
assassinated officers.’ Which shall we 
imitate? The present tendency is to 
follow the example of Russia, and I 
desire to make a record of a very few of 
the facts which lead me to that conclu- 
sion. 

Miss Goldman’s first arrest occurred 
in December, 1894, for a speech made to 
a gathering of workingmen. She was 
convicted of inciting a riot, though no 
riot occurred, and was sent to jail 
for six months. According to the publi- 
cations of the time I conclude that the 
offensive portion of her speech consisted 
only in this: She quoted from an article 
by Cardinal Manning, published in the 
Fortnightly Review, wherein he said: 
“Necessity knows no law, and a starving 
man has a natural right to his neighbor’s 
bread.” She supplemented this with 
her own words as follows: “Ask for 
work; if they do not give you work, ask 
for bread; if they do not give you work or 
bread, then take bread.” I doubt if 
any sane man really believes that 
another’s law-created property-right in 
bread is more sacred than is his own 
natural right to live. Does any one 
believe that the duty to suicide by star- 
vation, in the presence of a stealable 
plenty to be stronger than the duty of 
self-preservation by theft when that is 
the only alternative? I believe Cardinal 
Manning and Miss Goldman told self- 
evident truths, which were no injury to 
any one because none acted upon her 
suggestion, and yet, she went to jail 
six months therefor, which I deem an 
outrage. 

This is the only time Miss Goldman 
was ever convicted of any offense, even 
against unconstitutional laws invading 
the freedom of speech. However, I 
am told by a friend of hers that she has 
since been arrested nearly forty times 
and detained from one hour to several 
days, or for several months at a time has 
been under bail. Many of these arrests 
did not even eventuate in a judicial 
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hearing. Never has she been charged 
by any one with having used violence 
upon any one, or interfered with the 
property of another, nor has there ever 
been one scintilla of evidence that vio- 
lence was ever committed upon her 
advice, nor has any one so far as I can 
learn, ever offered any evidence of any 
more violent speech than the one quoted. 
And yet see the reputation which con- 
scienceless officials and newspapers have 
given her. On some arrests a prelimin- 
ary hearing was had and resulted in a 
discharge because her utterances were 
not even a violation of the unconstitu- 
tional anti-anarchist laws of New York. 
Some of these arrests were for speeches 
actually made, more of them were for 
merely threatening to make a speech, 
and sometimes when neither of these 
facts existed she was arrested simply 
because she was Emma Goldman and 
had an undeserved newspaper reputa- 
tion. As to the last I must give one 
detailed illustration as the same has been 
reported to me. Miss Goldman was 


accompanying a friend to a railroad 


station. ‘The friend carried a suit-case. 
A detective saw her and in his dis- 
ordered imagination she could not pos- 
sibly be with another person having a 
suit-case unless there was a conspiracy 
to murder some one. Furthermore such 
persons could not have a suit-case in 
their possession except for the purpose 
of carrying bombs. So the “bold” 
detective, without a warrant and no 
doubt feeling that his life would be ended 
if the suit-case were ever dropped, 
arrested the pair. At the police-station, 
without a search warrant, which could 
only be issued upon evidence of probable 
cause, the suit-case was examined, and 
the imaginary bombs had disappeared. 
The pair were discharged, a train was 
missed and a day’s delay occasioned, 
but the government had been saved, by 
an inexcusable arrest, the newspapers 
had headlines and no doubt thousands of 
fool people thought a President’s life 
had been saved. Besides this, Emma 


Goldman’s undeserved reputation had 
received an addition which in the public 
hysteria would justify any number of 
future lawless invasions of her liberty, 
whenever detectives wish to divert the 
public attention from impending investi- 
gations of police graft. 

But I must return to the lawless sup- 
pression of free speech which has come 
about through the silly but popular panic 
whenever Emma Goldman’s name is 
mentioned, which panic cannot be ex- 
plained by any overt act of hers, but 
the whole of which has been manufac- 
tured by the falsehoods based upon the 
hysterical fears and morbid imagination 
of ignorant officials, and spread by 
conscienceless sensation-hunters on the 
“yellow”? press. At a public meeting 
I once heard Miss Goldman criticized 
because, by her mildness she had disap- 
pointed her critic. In closing the dis- 
cussion, with a smile she retorted: “A 
man stupid enough to believe all that 
he sees in print about me will always 
remain disappointed, because it is impos- 
sible for me to live up to my reputation.” 

This much was necessary to explain 
how unwarranted is the sentiment which 
upholds this lawless suppression of Emma 
Goldman’s speech. But this police law- 
lessness is not limited to her. For the 
evening of December 14, 1906, I was 
invited to address the Liberal Art Society, 
which is not an anarchist organization. 
Because of the many lawless interfer- 
ances with the freedom of speech of 
anarchists, I chose to defend their 
right to be heard and to question the 
constitutionality of the anti-anarchist 
laws of New York. The manager of 
the lecture course informed me, a few 
days before the appointed time, that 
the captain of police in his precinct had 
threatened him with arrest should he 

rmit me to deliver such a lecture as I 

ad proposed, or allow any one to dis- 
cuss any phase of anarchism. The 
manager thereupen changed my subject 
for me. 

For January 24, 1907, a mass meeting 
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was called in Everett Hall, New York 
City, to discuss the inexpediency and 
unconstitutionality of the “criminal anar- 
chy”’ statute of New York. Mr. Bolton 
Hall, myself and two anarchists were 
advertised to speak. The police went to 
the lessor of the hall, so he said, law- 
lessly threatened him with arrest and a 
revocation of his license to conduct a hall 
for public gatherings, if he should allow 
us to execute our intention to speak for 
the repeal and judicial annulment of the 
anti-anarchist statute. The hall-owner 
became frightened. He could not afford 
to antagonize the police, so he refunded 
the rent and besides that paid the expenses 
of advertising, etc., but refused to allow 
the meeting to be held. So it has come 
to this that a lawless and arbitrary police 
commissioner in New York city, without 
even the justification of an unconstitu- 
tional statute, prohibits citizens, who are 
not anarchists, from making an address 
in a hal] rented for that purpose, in which 
address it was simply proposed to argue 
that a recent statute should be repealed, 
or judicially declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. Thus the American slaves and 
cowards sit quietly by while citizens are 
deprived of even the right to discuss the 
meaning of our constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of speech, and while they are 
denied an opportunity to hear complaints 
about existing official lawlessness. 

On December 26, 1906, I sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the head of the police 
department. It has not yet been an- 
swered, except by a repetition of the 
lawlessness Rene complained of, and 
this without protest from a populace, 
more reconciled than “ignorant’’ Rus- 
sian peasants to be governed by the 
lawless use of a policeman’s club. The 
letter is worthy of publication at this 
time, because of its recitals, and because 
the recent bomb incident in Union Square 
is a fulfilment of its prophecy. 

“‘December 26, 1906. 
“GENERAL THEODORE A. BineHam, 
“COMMISSIONER OF PoLicE, 
“New York City: 
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“‘My dear General Bingham— 

“T have your esteemed favor of Decem- 
ber 12, 1906, and note that you say, 
‘There is no intention in this department 
to interfere, except when laws and ordi- 
nances are violated.’ I do not doubt 
that this is your personal intention, but 
it has not heretofore been acted upon by 
your subordinates. I call your attention 
to specific cases. The Manhattan Lib- 
eral Club meets at 220 East Fifteenth 
street. The club as such has nothing to 
do with anarchism. It conducts a lec- 
ture platform with opportunity for free 
discussion of the lecture topics. Owing 
to this chance for propaganda, anarchists 
often attend to avail themselves of the 
privilege to discuss their pet hobby. 

“At the door liberal and radical litera- 
ture is sold, and among other matter 
Mother Earth, a magazine published by 
Emma Goldman. I am informed that 
your policemen have threatened the man- 
agers of the club, who are not anarchists, 
with arrest and a dispersal of their meet- 
ing if they allowed Mother Earth to be 
kept on sale there. This threat, I am 
told, was made specific as to al] future 
numbers of the magazine, the prospective 
contents of which no policeman could 
know, and which, of course, cannot in 
advance be determined to be a violation 
of any law. I am unable to find any 
statute or ordinance which authorized 
your department thus to suppress a club 
not composed of anarchists, for having 
in its hall literature that in itself violates 
no law. It is precisely such police law- 
lessness as this which breeds anarchists 
of the violent type. Had you not better 
inquire a bit about this lawless inter- 
ference with the rights’of citizens by your 
subordinates, and thus make your ex- 
pressed intention operative in the depart- 
ment ? 

““A second case of police lawlessness of 
a similar sort arose out of the following 
facts. After the Haymarket killing of 
police in Chicago a number of anarchists 
were given life sentences on conviction of 
complicity. Later they were pardoned 
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by the Governor of Illinois. In the 
lengthy pardoning message he made an 
exhaustive analysis of the evidence and 
reached the conclusion that all these 
convicts were innocent of the crime 
charged. His conclusion was not based 
upon a difference of opinion with the 
jury or trial court as to the preponder- 
ance of the evidence, but by a careful 
analysis showing that there was in fact 
not a particle of evidence directly con- 
necting them with the offense. 

“Under these circumstances the anarch- 
ists—not without reason, be it observed— 
infer that the conviction was the result 
of popular panic over anarchism, and 
that those who the governor said were 
convicted without evidence, served sev- 
eral years’ imprisonment as ‘martyrs 
for entertaining unpopular opinions.’ 
I submit that it is their right to so regard 
them, and publicly to express the con- 
victions of the Governor of Illinois. 

“T am informed that for many years it 
has been the custom of anarchists and 
some other organizations, here and else- 
where, to hold some sort of memorial, 
meeting in commemoration of this al- 
leged martyrdom. Never until this year, 
under your administration, have these 
meetings been interfered with in New 
York city. 

“This year I am informed that a line 
of policemen barred the entrance to the 
hall where it was proposed to hold this 
meeting. The reason assigned was sim- 
ply that no meeting of anarchists would 
be permitted, even for a lawful purpose. 
Of course, no policeman possesses the 
occult power of reading in advance the 
minds of those who were expected to 
deliver addresses. Without such power 
of mind-reading no policeman could 
know in advance that any forbidden 
utterance would be indulged in. If your 
subordinates may thus with impunity and 
lawlessly prevent assemblages of anarch- 
ists on suspicion, as to future events, they 
have the same right on like suspicion to 
close churches. 

“On two recent occasions the Brooklyn 
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police likewise assumed to do some 
mind-reading and excluded persons from 
a hall where they came to hear a lecture. 
I can find nothing which makes it unlaw- 
ful for any particular persons to hold 
meetings for purposes in themselves 
lawful. It seems to me that it is up to 
you either to find such a law, or to 
withdraw your statement that there is 
no intention to interfere except under 
the law, or to discipline your officious, 
lawless subordinates. 

“T can find no power in the statutes 
authorizing any such performance. If 
my information as above set forth is 
correct, then I do not hesitate to say that 
the conduct of your subordinates was as 
much a matter of lawlessness as the kill- 
ing of Chicago policemen which is 
charged to anarchists. 

“T submit to you, my dear sir, that your 
love of fair play and your desire to pre- 
serve order should induce you to make 
some inquiry within your department, to 
the end that your men may not by their 
own lawless conduct provoke to violence 
those who may rightfully feel themselves 
thus wrongfully oppressed, but who are 
naturally peacefully disposed. 

“I assure you I write only in the interest 
of that freedom of speech and press 
which I believe to be guarantéed by our 
Constitution, which it is your business 
as police commissioner, and my business 
as a member of the bar, and as attorney 
for the Free Speech League, to uphold. 

“Hoping that in my desire to be of 
service to you I have not allowed myself 
unduly to trespass upon your time by 
an over-long document, I remain, 

“Most cordially yours, 
“THEODORE SCHROEDER.” 

Just a few words as to the sequel in 
Union Square, March twenty-eighth, which 
is a fulfilment of my prophecy to General 
Bingham, that suppression of free s 
conduces to violence. Briefly the facts 
are these. A permit had been secured 
for a meeting of the unemployed to be 
held in Union Square, and it was adver- 
tised. Later the permit was withdrawn, 
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not for public reasons that would operate 
against all meetings at that time and 
place, but because of the Park Com- 
missioner’s objections to this particular 
meeting which was to be addressed by 
socialists. The crowd gathered, were 
denied opportunity to hear speeches and 
clubbed out of the park—‘the night- 
sticks swung with deadly precision.” 
The bomb was thrown, and the man said 
to have thrown it, according to the New 
York Times, March 29, 1908, gave these 
as his reasons: “ Yes, I made the bomb 
and I came to the park to kill the police 
with it. The police are no good. They 
drove us out of the park, and I hate them.” 

Thus it happens that the unjust denial 
of equal opportunity for freedom of 
speech, was the immediate provocation 
for the bomb-throwing. And sostrangely 
do dull minds work that the Park Com- 
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missioner whose revocation of the permit 
evidentiy provoked to murderous assault 
actually deems the killing which was 
provoked by his act a justification for 
it. Friends, in America as in Russia, 
the preventive of terrorism is to be 
found in greater freedom of speech, and 
more earnest and honest effort to dis- 
cover and remove legalized injustice. 
By freedom of speech I do not mean the 
right to agree with the majority, but the 
right to say with impunity anything and 
everything which any one chooses to say, 
and to speak it with impunity so long as 
no actual material injury results to any 
one, and when it results then to punish 
for the contribution to that material 
injury and not for the mere speech as 
such. 
THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


New York City. 


DENIAL OF FREE SPEECH IN MASSACHUSETTS: 
A PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


By Rev. Euior Wauire, A.B., B.D, 


Note: The Rev. Eliot White, the author of the 
dnerbed pees in which at our request he has 
he became the victim of the present 

ing waged by the privileged interests and 
he enemies of met the Republic c against the freedom 
ee h that is absolutely vital to the preservation 
emocratic government, belongs to a band of 

fighs minded, conscientious, and conscience-guided 
young. American scholars who are courageously 
ollo in the path of Otis, Adams and Hancock, 
of Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner, 
of Garrison and Whittier. Mr. White received his 
early education at the Berkeley School, New York 
City, of — his father was head-master. From 
this pi school he entered Columbia School 
of Arts in the of 1891, when but fifteen years of 
age. After one year in Columbia he entered 


Te the end of February last, 
the little group of anarchists in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, numbering 
about seven members, announced that 
they had secured as a lecturer for March 
sixteenth their national leader, Alexander 
Berkman. Almost immediately an even- 


Harvard in the class of 1892. mg yk. - 
A.B. degree, magna cum laude, with honorable 
mention in Greek, Latin and philosophy, and was 
iven one of the five commencement to deliver 
+ Pogenere Theater on on Commspennent Dig. Se He 
t three years in piscopal Theological 
School of Came bridge, Massachusetts, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. From 1895 to 1897 
he was assistant minister at Grace Church, New 
York City. From 1897 to 1907 he was rector of 
St. John’s Church, Bapen Massachusetts, vol- 
untarily resigning this position last year, after his 
studies of soil problems force him to acopt the 


hilosophy of Socialism, a ere: so 
cent amg ey Canon Kingsley ‘and Be 

: urice In England of the last century.— 
Editor of Taz Arena. 


ing paper of the city began what it termed 
a campaign to prevent any hearing of 
the speaker. It quoted “leading cit- 
izens’’ as voicing such sentiments as 
these, “I don’t see what good could come 
of Berkman’s speaking here,” and, “If 
the chief of police does n’t prevent the 
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man’s lecture, I will be one of a com- 
pany to meet the anarchist at the train 
and tell him he isn’t wanted here.” 
Such was the tenor of some opinion 
among citizens living under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The great 
trouble was that the chief of police 
thought it the expression of “public 
opinion”’ in general, and said, “This 
man’s ideas may be all very good, but 
it will not be best for him to speak in 
Worcester.” 

I wrote letters which were printed in 
the only morning paper, and in the 
evening journal already mentioned, heart- 
ily opposing the denial of the rights of 
free speech, at the same time that I 
acknowledged that the man in question 
attempted assassination years ago for 
which he served the legally-imposed 
sentence, and denied that I approved 
his philosophy. Before taking this stand 
I had secured these promises—that police 
would be allowed and welcome, at the 
lecture, and that if they decided at any 
point that the speaker was inciting to 
violence, he and those listening would 
consent to have the lecture terminated 
and would peaceably disperse. I con- 
sider that any other loyal American 
ought to deem these agreements ample 
justification for allowing any person the 
right of free speech, as readily as I did. 

I have sufficient reason to be sure 
that I was singled out by the authorities 
for special “ watchings,”’ partly for taking 
such a position at this time, partly in 
memory of activity last fall in connection 
with certain methods of the mills in this 
city, of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

On the night of the sixteenth of March 
I found eight policemen guarding the 
doors not only of the hall which had been 
let for the Berkman lecture, but also 
preventing the socialist local of which 
I am a member from entering their 
rooms. The latter communicate in no 
way with the first-mentioned hall, and 
our members had refused to let their 
rooms to the anarchists. By this ruling 
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the police might close all the rooms on 
the floor of a building where an “ objec- 
tionable’’ person was announced to 
speak, regardless of injury to business 
and affairs of those actually opposed to 
the sentiments of the would-be speaker, 

On a street corner nearby I was talking 
later in a conversational tone of voice 
with an attorney about the legal aspects 
of the incident, when noticing several 
men stop nearus I asked my companion 
to step out into the street so as not to 
block the sidewalk. Here on the asphalt 
of a side street where no team even tried 
to pass during all the time we were there, 
we continued to talk quietly. Several 
more men loitered about us. Suddenly 
I felt a rough push against my shoulder 
from behind, and heard a loud voice, 
“Now, move on out of here, and do n't 
be blocking the street!’’ 

I answered that I was not causing any 
trouble, and that I thought things had 
gone too far when a citizen could n’t talk 
with a friend about his business, out in 
the street. I was not addressing the 
crowd, nor was there the slightest dis- 
order or disturbing noise. 

The patrolman who had shoved and 
commanded me said, “ You ’re liable to 
be arrested!’’ “Well,” I answered, “if 
it’s come to this, that a man can ’t talk 
with a friend in the street, you’d better 
arrest me—go ahead.” I said _ this, 
weighing my words, and resolved to 
endure something, as seemed necessary, 
to call the attention of Worcester citizens 
to the lengths to which we are traveling 
on the path of arbitrary and _panic- 
stricken denial of American rights and 
liberties, hard-won by untold sacrifice 
and suffering in the past. I consider 
that the whole point at issue was that of 
freedom of speech, and for keeping this 
to the fore I became “obnoxious” to 
those overriding it. 

I was taken into custody, lectured in 
judicial and caustic terms by the cap 
tain of detectives at the police-station, 
searched and deprived even of my pocket 
prayer-book, and locked in a cell. I 
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refused to accept bail, preferring to stay 
where the men in the other cells had to, 
who had no money or friends. The 
chief came to my door and expressed 
his opinion that I was making a mistake 
to stay all night. I felt that I must cast 
into the weight of my protest this iron 
door and these soiled bricks. 

At my trial the next morning the police 
testified that I was haranguing a con- 
course of fifteen hundred people, on the 
rights of free speech, in so loud a voice 
that I could be heard eighty feet away. 
(Two days later I was introduced to a 
man who was willing to testify that he 
stood never more than twelve feet away 
from me during the whole episode; that 
he tried to hear what I was saying, but 
that he was unable to hear a single word.) 

The city solicitor was sent by the mayor 
to conduct the case against me; I had 
no lawyer, considering it more in accord 
with a Christian’s position to answer 
simply for myself. I cannot help adding 
that it became a matter of public opinion 
that the solicitor did not come off with 
flying colors. I am told that this first 
appearance of the solicitor in this court 
meant that if my case “fell through” I 
had a clear claim of heavy damages for 
false arrest. As it was, I was advised to 
appeal the case and also sue, but I did 
neither, deeming it again more in accord- 
ance with the command “ Resist not evil,” 
to take what I believe was “wrong.” I 
was fined ten dollars for “disturbing the 
peace.” 

On his way from the court-room, the 
solicitor was asked by another lawyer 
why my case had been rushed through 
in such a manner, and he replied, “Oh, 
White has been a disturbing element 


here for some time, and something had 
to be done.” A capitalist of the city 
remarked to an alderman, “White ought 
to be in prison, anyway.” This seems 
to be the accepted form of comment on a 
professional man in these times who 
leaves what is certainly the beaten path, 
and in the eyes of some of the “ powers 
that be,” the only path. 

The particulars leading up to the arrest 
constituted a total with which I should 
have felt it downright cowardice not to 
grapple, and push through to an outcome, 
no matter what the results. 

I do not deny that orders were to sup- 
press Berkman, and to close the rooms 
besides of those who had refused to let 
him speak in their quarters. But so 
subversive of the rights for which men— 
many thousands of our now honored 
citizens—fought, bled, went to prison 
and died, did I deem such orders, that I 
acknowledge I was prepared to endure 
whatever penalties might be involved, 
to make a protest that should be openly 
known of by my American fellow-citizens. 
I acted as nearly as possible in accord 
with the tremendous gravity of the issue 
at stake. The future alone can show 
whether the matters were worth a sacri- 
fice. I still believe them to be so. 

I am not a machine; I have feelings; 
I was stirred through and through. I 
should be less than human if I had not 
at last been keyed up to vehement pro- 
test. I ama man before I am a clergy- 
man, yet I still think that no one more 
appropriately than a clergyman could 
have taken the stand I did. 


Euror Wuaire. 
W orcester, Massachusetts. 





AN ASSISTANT TO PROVIDENCE: A STORY. 


By Witmatre Porter CockFRELL. 


O WE always called her, our Dean 

of Women. She believed it, too. 

“One must withstand the gods,” she 

said; “strive with them and as a friend 

make demands. They will hold you in 
bondage if they can.” 

I have wondered many times if her 
example and philosophy account for the 
singular rightness of the lives of so many 
of the women of M college. It may 
or may not be, but the story of Margaret 
Calhoun is the story of the Dean’s striv- 
ing and of how she gathered up the 
broken threads of two lives and set them 
again in a fair web. 

The Committee on Students’ Affairs 
was having a meeting with the President 
in the chair, and the Dean was there, 
since something was likely to come up 
that had to do with the women of the 
University. Through the windows one 
might see that the sun was bright on the 
colors of the foothills, and the Dean’s 
thoughts strayed into the splendid world 
outside. She was full of the joyousness 
of life; each year she felt an added keen- 
ness for the gold of the aspens, the smell 
of sumac, and the majesty of the velvet 
white mountains of the distance. The 
bright afternoon and the soft, clear note 
of the meadow lark in the grass outside 
were enough to lead the thoughts of any 
nature-lover from the dull routine of 
committee work. 

Suddenly her wandering thoughts were 
arrested, for the President was saying: 

“Margaret Calhoun is a married 
woman. She was sent away from Ann 
Arbor last year, but in spite of that she 
comes to us as a young woman. She is 
Mrs. Bennett. This certainly seems 
deception or worse. What action shall 
we take?” 

Miss Davis could hardly believe her 


ears. Her Margaret! The most helpful, 
lovable girl among the new students— 
and beautiful, too. The Dean did not 
need to shut her eyes to see the girl as she 
had looked the evening before at the fac- 
ulty dance: the radiant face and the deep 
blue eyes, startling in their shade and 
light, the silken gown with its soft lace 
trimmings, and the proud uplift of the 
slender shoulders—the perfection of life 
she had thought her. There was the 
shadow of a blemish—a look of bitter 
pride that she had once or twice surprised 
on the girl’s face when she was quiet. 
And that was what it meant: she had 
wondered much at that dark touch on a 
girl so gifted with charm and beauty. 
But the story back of it—well, she must 
know it now. 

“I would recommend public expul- 
sion.” It was the cold, formal voice of 
Dr. Elkins. A flood of color swept the 
Dean’s face, and she half-rose from her 
chair, but a look from the President reas- 
sured her. 

“We shal] do nothing without investi- 
gation,” he said quietly, and he looked at 
Miss Davis. 

“I must have a week,” she said bur- 
riedly, “ perhaps longer.” 

“We will wait for your report,” the 
President said, and then added as he 
ran through his list, “There is nothing 
else that concerns the women of the 
school.” 

“Does Margaret know?” the Dean 
asked, as she rose to go. 

“Yes, I thought it better; that would 
make it easier for you,” the President 
answered. “She is waiting for you in 
the outer office.” 

The Dean found her a few moments 
later, quiet and cold, but with a brave 
bearing for al] the misery that showed in 
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her face. The look pleased the Dean. 
“She ’s game and strong,” she thought; 
“no snivelling or begging. She’s learned 
to stand up against things, and that’s 
half the battle.’ To the girl she said: 

“Come home with me, Margaret; 
there are many things to be explained.” 

The girl resisted. “I must be alone,” 
she said. “I must see my way clear to 
meet this new trouble.” 

The Dean drew the girl’s arm through 
her own with sweet compulsion, and 
together they went out into the campus. 

“You are young, child,” she said, 
quietly. “I have learned things about 
life; some of my gray hairs came because 
of those very lessons. We must meet this 
new trouble together. I can make the 
way smooth if such a thing is possible. 
You see, I’m a stone-breaker by profes- 
sion.” 

The girl smiled a little, and the Dean 
saw her advantage. 

“You will trust me, Margaret; you 
will let me help ?”’ 

The words, with their undercurrent 
of compelling love, conquered, and the 
girl bent her head for answer. 

The rest of the walk was in silence. 
The sun had set and the western sky was 
a blaze of color, while the mountains 
beneath showed tongues of purple shad- 
ows creeping out of the cafions and 
blackening in their depths. “It is a 
glorious world,” the Dean thought, “and 
human beings sbould try to live worthy 
of it.” 

“You must tell me everything, Mar- 
garet,” the soft voice was saying. “It 
will ease your heart, child, and I must 
know so that I may help you intelligently.” 

Margaret was lying on a lounge in the 
Dean’s sitting-room; she had loosened 
her hair, and the two heavy braids 
framed her face, giving it a quaint, 
childish ook. e Dean, with a 
woman’s sure instinct, had made her 
comfortable with pillows and a hot cup 
of tea. 

“I have to begin away back,” the girl 
said, “It all seems a part of to-day, 
even the time before I was born.” 
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“Yes, it often is,” the Dean said, medi- 
tatively. “The time before we are born 
is really more important to us in many 
ways than the time afterwards.” 

“ When my father and mother were mar- 
ried,” Margaret continued, “they were 
very poor, I think, though I can ’t believe 
they minded much. I have some of 
father’s letters written about this time, 
all fuil of stir and the joy of doing things. 
My father was a wonderful man,” the 
girl said, slowly. “I hardly knew him 
myself, but he seems to have had a mar- 
velous power of making friends. I 
remember a miner once said to me, 
‘Remember your father, Miss Margaret; 
every human in the camp loved him, and 
the dogs, too.’ 

“My father owned a small piece of 
land just out from Eldorado. I don’t 
know just when it came into his posses- 
sion, but it must have been soon after 
his marriage. It was a bit of desert 
where the yuccas grew and where the 
prairie dogs made their homes. He 
bought it for a miner’s outfit, two burros, 
a pick or two, a bag of beans, and a tin of 
coffee. But he had boundless faith in 
the West, and in his early letters he often 
referred to his rabbit-patch, d i 
again and again that it would be w 
a fortune one day. And he really 
believed it, for one summer when he 
went to England to manage the sale of a 
mine he made a will making mother the 
guardian of the children and leaving 
her the rabbit-patch. There was nothing 
else, not even a life insurance. 

“The sale of the mine brought him a 
large commission, and times were easier. 
Very soon, too, he was given charge of a 
big mining property in Mexico and we 
went with him. I say we,” and the girl 
smiled whimsically, “but it was ten years 
before I was born. But some way I 
always feel myself a part of that long 
isolated time, though my first memory 
is of Boston where my mother had gone 
to aap my brother for Harvard. 

: a sad, sad day came to us all. 


Father was killed by the Yaquis as he 
was crossing the frontier on his way 
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to spend the summer with us. Such a 
heart-breaking time; mother sat for 
days weeping, and Virginie and I moved 
about the darkened house like little 
ghosts. 

“One day we shut ourselves in our 
bedroom and played jackstones. I shall 
never forget the feeling of shame that 
shriveled up our little hearts that we 
should even dare to think of being glad 
again. Children suffer so much. To 
them there is no to-morrow! 

“Mother was aroused at last by the 
fact that there was no money for the 
family, and she went down to the mine in 
Mexico to get what she could for us. 
She had probated the old will and had 
been made guardian of Jack, Virginie 
and me. 

“The superintendent of the mine was 
a big, gentle person with keen Irish wit 
and a soft Irish voice. He helped my 
mother in every way possible. There 


was a great deal of water in the mine at 
that time and the tunneling made the 
shares an expense instead of a source of 


income, but Jack finished Harvard, and 
Virginie and I were kept at a good 
boarding-school, on the superintendent’s 
money, I think. 

“And three years after my father’s 
death mother married the superintendent. 
My father’s friends were terribly indig- 
nant. Their love for my father made 
them very unjust to my mother, it seems 
to me, though at the time I took sides 
against her. She had a right to her own 
life, had n’t she ? She could n’t be bound 
by the notions of what my father’s friends 
thought she ought to do. I see it now! 
But then I thought with the rest that 
it was dreadful that she should marry 
again, and disgraceful to us all that she 
should marry an Irish laborer. 

“ Later she sold the little desert ranch, 
soon after her marriage, I think; but one 
of my father’s friends brought suit, and 
after a time the will was set aside. 
Meantime the town of Eldorado had 
grown out to the very edge of my father’s 
ranch, and when Judge Bennett secured 
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posséssion of it as our guardian he had 
it cut up into lots and realized nearly a 
quarter of a million from the rabbit 
patch. Think of it; from being penni- 
less we found ourselves with money to 
burn, as Jack put it. 

“But the money has been an evil to 
us,” and the tears came into the girl’s 
eyes. “In the first place it separated 
us from our mother, for our guardian 
planned our lives for us. Jack has gone 
in for races and wines, and Virginie 
thinks of nothing but globe-trotting; 
but,” and the tears ran down the girl’s 
cheeks, “the money has spoiled my 
life—oh, worked terrible havoc.” 

For a time Margaret lay quiet, the 
tears on her cheeks and the heaving of 
her slender shoulders showing her great 
emotion. The Dean stroked her hair 
and after a time she went on with her 
story. 

“Judge Bennett took me to live in his 
house, and I went to the High School in 
Eldorado and for two years I had the 
joy of a quiet life and the satisfaction of 
daily tasks well done. “Work is a won- 
derful thing,” she said, thoughtfully; 
“it seems very sad that most children are 
brought up to wish to escape from the 
thing that brings most happiness.” 

“My work has helped me through 
some hard times,” the Dean answered. 

“I like to remember,” the girl said, 
whimsically, “that when I was a child 
I complained to my father of heaven as 
I’d heard it described. It seemed to 
me a place for unlimited loafing. But 
father laughed and comforted me. He 
said that he was sure I’d find plenty to 
do—that heaven was work whatever 
might be said. 

“T ought to tell you here,” Margaret 
said, again picking up the thread of her 
story, “that the Bennetts were very poor. 
Judge Bennett had lost his money in 
mines, but they still kept up a big house. 
It was the worst sort of poverty—debts 
to everybody and always silk on the out- 
side and rags underneath. Mrs. Bennett 
hated it all—hated the rags underneath, 
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I mean. She was not at all the sort of 
person who would have been willing to 
do away with the outside show. She 
said that it was because of her son that 
she was willing to keep up a brave face, 
but I doubt if that were really her motive. 
People are tremendously different. 
Have n’t you found them so? And they 
do n’t really understand themselves, it 
seems to me.” 

The Dean nodded. 

“The Judge worried about the lack of 
money and the debts sometimes, but 
Paul, who was just about my age and in 
school, knew very little about such things, 
I think. He was a good musician, even 
then, and spent most of his time when out 
of school with an old German musician 
who praised and abused him by turns. 
At home he was still a child, doing exactly 
as his mother told him and asking per- 
mission of his father to do the most 
trivial things. It seems to me now that 
a certain side of his character had not 
then developed; and it made him a 
strange mixture of child and man, for in 
some ways he was much more of a man 
than the other boys of the High School. 
Possibly his mother had more to do with 
it all than I realized, for I, too, was ready 
to do her slightest bidding. Her person- 
ality was so strong that it almost 
amounted to hypnotism. Of course, I 
did n’t realize this at the time; it is only 
now that I am older and have read and 
studied such things that I seem to under- 
stand. 

“We were married the day I graduated 
from the High School. I ca n’t quite 
explain to you how it happened; I 
don’t quite know. I came home in my 
white gown, and Paul came into the 
parlor where I was putting my flowers 
away. He began to talk wildly about 
my beauty and charm; it was very 
strange, for there had never been the 
slightest word of love between us before— 
we had been very good friends, that was 
all. He was kissing my hands when his 
mother came into the room. She took 
me in her arms. Now I should be her 
daughter in very truth, she said. Noth- 
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ing could be better. Why should n’t we 
be married that very evening and have 
our vacation in Europe, she asked. 

“ Paul tried to explain that he could not 
have me forced into marriage in that way, 
but his mother smiled and kissed him and 
said it was all right. I was full of the 
excitement of the day and could not think 
or act except to do the things suggested. 

“TI shall always remember my dazed 
feeling as I stood with a great bunch of 
bridal roses on my arm. It seemed to 
me that it was some other girl who was 
being married, and I felt sorry for her— 
sorry that she was missing what a bride 
should feel—for I seemed to look right 
into the heart of that other girl, and I 
could see how dazed and afraid she was. 

“When I went to get into a traveling 
dress I could do nothing but cry, but all 
the time I seemed to be crying for that 
other girl. ‘Why did you let her do it ?’ 
I asked Mrs. Bennett, who was trying to 
get me ready for the train. ‘Oh, the 


poor thing; you should have stopped 
it in some way. She didn’t want to be 
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married 

Margaret told it all with dramatic 
intensity, and the Dean could see that 
in some way she still felt herself apart 
from all the wretched business, though 
after a minute’s pause she said plead- 
ingly: 

“Do not think too badly of us, Miss 
Davis. We were like the flies in a web 
and struggled just as blindly to be free. 
We ought to have been stronger, but we 
did not understand. I have thought 
since that it is part of Nature’s plan that 
the young shall not understand much, 
and you see I was not yet eighteen and 
Paul was only a little older. 

“At the depot we met my mother,” 
the girl continued. “She had come up 
for my graduation, but a washout in 
New Mexico had kept her for two days. 
The Limited was just about to start. 
Dimly I recollect that Mrs. Bennett tried 
to keep mother, but she said, ‘Things 
must be explained, and Margaret is the 
one to explain to me!’ 

“I couldn’t talk to her; I could only 
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«weep for that other girl who seemed tobe 
,going off on a bridal trip with a heart full 
of trouble. And: then mother ‘had a 
oberth made ready and put me to bed. 
‘At first I could: not sleep, but ‘mother 
.gave me a sleeping-powder, and then I 
remembered nothing further until ‘the 
next day. It:was almost neon. Mother 
sat.on my berth and I saw that she had 
-heen weeping. 

“Where is Paul ?’ L asked; the events 
of the day before crowding into my mind. 
And then she told me that I must never 
even think his name again; that our 
‘marriage had been ‘arranged | by his 
mother for the sake of my money—that 
he: regretted it» as: much:as)I did. She 
was taking me to Mexico,:and Paul—I 
do) n’t know where Paul was, but he was 
not: there,:and I have never seen him 
since. ‘That is all,” and the childish 
face looked pitiful in its pain. 

“I stayed. more than a. year with my 

mother in Mexico. She had the mar- 
“miage declared illegal, for you see I 
“wasn ’t of age,and the court always does 
what the other person asks it’'to do, 
idoes-n’t it? I could n’t understand how 
at could be, for Judge Campbell gave me 
‘away and al) that, and he was my guar- 
dian, you know.” 

“ But: Paul, your husband—surely he 
tried to see you— wrote——”’ 

‘The girl shook her head. “I do n’t 

know. Mother always brought the mail 

from the village and I do:n’t think she 
ewould have given me a letter or a message 
from Paul. She wanted me to forget. 

“And I could have forgotten,” the girl 
said wearily, “though my girlhood went 
von that wretched day, and »while I was 
on the ranch I was tempted to end things 
by a slip from a precipice—it would have 
been so easy. But I was always held 
back by the very wonder of life, and now 
if: I could have my work I should be 
happy, I think. I have been happy 
here,” she said, thoughtfully, “happier 
than I ever supposed possible. And now 
will they send me away? Must I go 
back to the weary monotony of the ranch 
in Mexico?” 
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‘The Dean knelt by the couch -and 
gathered the slender child into: her arms. 

“You have been sinned ‘ against, -not 
sinning; you have been betrayed by 'the 
natural weakness of youth, which older 
people should hold most sacred. But 
now you need not be afraid any more. 
You ‘shall have work and all the joys: of 
work; be sure of that; and you shall have 
good friends who will guard and love you. 
But now you must sleep; it has’ been a 
long, hard day,” and she led ‘the girl into 
her own white bedroom. 

The Dean sat long at her desk in her 
little office marshaling her facts: and her 
arguments. She would use as little of 
Margaret’s personal history as possible, 
but she would be obliged to use enough 
to convince the’ President that Margaret 
must stay, and then she smiled to herself 
as she thought hew the President would 
deftly put the matter so that the com- 
mittee would recommend that the matter 
be dropped—so deftly, probably, that 
Dr. Elkins would think to his dying’ day 
that he had managed it all. ‘The ‘tricks 
of the: President, by which he kept his 
faculty in good humor, were surely to be 
winked at by the: Dean; for didn ’t- she 
use them:all, and more, with her-girls ? 

Her ‘eyes were heavy with sleep, new 
that her work was all in hand, but she must 
have her farewell look at ‘the mountains 
always strangely’ beautiful in’ the ‘star- 
light, and then a-look at Margaret to see 
if she were sleeping, and she ‘stepped 
softly into the bedroom. 

Margaret lay with her face and hair 
lighted by the great campus are-light. 
Her lips were curved into a smile-.and, 
as the: Dean stepped to draw a curtain 
to shield the girl from the light, her 
movements, soft and gentle though they 
were, aroused the girl and she murmured, 
with soft voice as full of love as the 
mother bird’s call, “Paul, O, Paul, you 
have been so long.” 

There was no sleep for the Dean after 
that; the President, the committee— 
how childish the university problem 
seemed in the face of this greater -one. 
“Poor, poor Margaret,” the Dean 
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thought; “and so her woman’s heart was 
wakened only to a lifelong hunger, and 
that isthe reason for the black touch in 
her sweet. beauty.” 

All night she sat by her window, dazed 
in the; face of what seemed hopeless 
desires. ,.But when light came her heart 
stirred and, as the great violet shadows 
crept.down the slopes, until suddenly the 
dull white of the faraway hills took. fire, 
and the morning flashed forth in red and 
gold, a mighty hope was born to her. 


II. 


The visit to Judge, Bennett’s was ,the 
first, thing to. be done, of course; and 
Harriet Davis went prepared to give some 
bitter truths to the woman who had made 
havoc with two lives. But. the woman 
who opened the door was, broken and 
old and saddened out of all resemblance 
to the person of Margaret’s story. 

All her pride was gone now, and like 
a voluble old woman of the people she 
talked of her troubles. She hed reaped, 
indeed, where she had sown;, but it was 
bitterness beyond any person’s power of 
contriving, and her whole personality 
had gradually decayed and degenerated 
until there was nothing to wait for except 
physical death to put its stamp upon 
something that could hardly be called 
life. 

From a mountain of wordy complaints 
and criminations Miss Davis saw.,Paul’s 
side of the tragedy. He had never 
returned after the wretched day when 
his mother had tried to make his future 
secure by sacrificing Margaret’s dearest 
rights. She had no idea where her son 
had gone; she thought he was dead or he 
would have sent her some word, and she 
wept at the thought. He had always 
been a good son; she dwelt upon that as a 
reason for thinking him dead. 

Miss Davis pondered over it all and at 
last decided that somewhere in the world 
Paul was working to make a name for 
himself; that seemed to her the natural 
course for an ambitious and sensitive 


man. He would prove Margaret’s 
mother wrong and, since, Margaret. had 
apparently taken sides against him, too, 
he would show her that he was a man 
that the world esteemed. 

The Dean had his picture, which his 
mother had given her, and in the hand- 
some face, half-child and half-man, she 
saw the character that she half instinct- 
ively believed to be his. Defeat and 
disgrace would be like a spur to him; his 
sore heart would be always matched by 
greater stubbornness. And now in this 
blind and cruel play of the gods the Dean 
saw the good that was to come of it all. 
Yes, the Paul of her picture with. the sun- 
shine of life and the warmth of love 
would have been little better than medi- 
ocre. But the stress of life would develop 
a stern, d , ineradicable belief in 
himself, which would feed even upon the 
bitterness of his heart and blossom at 
last into something delicate and exquisite. 

And so the Dean waited and, 
she regretted the months that finally 
heaped themselves into years, she felt 
sure that the time was bringing manhood 
and the rewards of work to, Paul whereyer 
he might be. And suddenly her dreams 
came true. 

She was having a summer’s vacation im 
Germany—e whole summer of music, 
among the people who alone knew the 
meaning of music according to her idea 
of it. The concert had been perfect, 
when the Herr Direktor came out to say 
that, because of the illness of one of the 

e on the program, Paul Bennett, an 
ee urtag would be given the next place 
and that he would play one of his own 
compositions. 

ere was some applause, and the 
young man came out, bowing in the stiff, 
military fashion peculiar to the German 
student. Miss Davis was keenly alive 
to the possibilities of the moment. ‘She 
leaned forward to read his face; yes, 
she had been right, for there must have 
been wonderful development of soul to 
produce those shadowed eyes, the lines on 
mouth and chin. But any further 
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thought of his looks was impossible, for 
her whole attention was held by his music. 

Yes, there was something wonderful in 
that music; something more virile and 
alive than she had heard among the 
young composers, even in Germany. It 
was a tone poem; his life, she guessed, as 
he went through phase after phase of the 
exquisite harmony. The first movement 
pictured the vivid life of early boyhood ; 
then came a dreamy melody expressing 
the vague melancholy and awakening 
ambitions of pre-adolescence; and then 
the reluctant passing of the joys of youth; 
and then all ended in a vague, tumultu- 
ous cry. To the crowd it meant a won- 
derful expression of a possible life; to 
the Dean it brought a message from the 
heart of the musician. 

She waited impatiently until] the con- 
cert was over, when she hrried to speak 
with him. She found him surrounded 
by students and their friends, showered 
by wreaths and single flowers. There 
was a great clamor about him and she 
guessed from the mélée of hand-shakings 
and emotional bear-hugs that he was 

‘very popular among this artist set. He 
was glowing with triumph, but shaken, 
she could see, by some deeper feeling. 

The Herr Direktor pushed pompously 
through the crowd. 

“You have come to your own! Ach— 
now you will never want for recognition. 
To-morrow your triumph will be spoken 
of even in your faraway country, for I 
have seen to having a report. And here 
is a countrywoman who would add her 
word of praise. Madam, allow me— 
Pau] Bennett, the man of the hour.” 

And in the stir of amusement made by 
the director’s pompous introduction, while 
her hand was still in his, she said softly, 
“T must see you alone, where we can talk 
together about Margaret Calhoun.” * 

His face went deadly pale, he stifled a 
cry, and then he pitched forward over 
the, tumbled wreaths into the arms of a 
stout, great-hearted student! There were 
tender, expressions of pity. He was 
worked; to death! He had no exercise for 
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days! It was even hinted that he had 
been without food and beer days at a 
time. Al] this Miss Davis gathered from 
the chattering of the students. But she 
knew that the trouble was deeper than 
any of them supposed. But it was no 
use waiting longer, and when she had 
obtained his address from the director she 
went. She would go to him in the mom- 
ing. Her way seemed very plain at last. 

Early the next morning she was in the 
student quarter and at the door of Paul’s 
lodgings. The news that she received 
staggered her. Herr Bennett had left 
on an early morning train. No, he had 
not told them where he was going. Yes, 
there was a message—a note for an 
American lady who would call. It was 
for her perhaps? She nodded. 

“I go away,” the note said, “so that I 
shall not be obliged to see you. I have 
little to say, but you must take it as final. 
Things were said that I could not forgive, 
even for the sake of Margaret. You will 
not understand, but to a man nothing 
could ever come before the integrity of 
his manhood.” 

The Dean sighed. “How young he is 
still,” she thought; “how little he under- 
stands the great forces that cripple and 
thwart. Time will soften him, or”— 
and she drew a quick breath—“ he would 
forget everything if he saw Margaret, for 
he still loves her; I was very sure of that 
last night.” 

Germany and New York seemed very 
near together to Miss Davis when she 
realized that in less than two weeks 
Margaret could be with her. She sent 
a note to Paul, simply announcing that 
Margaret would arrive on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm. She thought he would be 
waiting at the wharf and she stood back 
in the shadow watching the gathering 
crowd. She always felt great joy in 
watching the enthusiasm and _ sponta- 
neity of a German crowd, but that day 
she saw only a white-faced young Ameri- 
can, who seemed drawn against his will 
nearer and nearer the landing place. 

And then, when the great ship was 
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fastened and Margaret hurried down 
among the first, radiant and expectant, 
with eyes full of love—then the white 
face that the Dean’s eyes had not left for 
a minute, for she was half afraid after all 
of her own courage, softened and then 
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took fire, and the man leaped forward to 


grasp the hands groping for his. ; 
And Harriet Davis turned away with a 
great song in her heart, for again she had 
wrested a mighty gift from the gods. 
Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 
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RELIGIOUS IDEALISM AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY LIFE. 


I. 


E WHO seriously studies prevailing 
religious thought cannot fail to be 
impressed with the conviction that the present 
century will be a time of profound religious 
activity, a renaissiance that shall leap the 
gulf of two thousand years, or a revolution 
before which the great Protestant reforma- 
tion will sink into comparative insignificance. 
It has been rightly observed that the nine- 
teenth century was preéminently an era of 
skepticism and materialistic advance. It 
was more than this. It marked the culmina- 
tion of the humanistic and rationalistic reac- 
tion that followed the dark and bloody days 
of the Inquisition; but because the nine- 
teenth century, with the rise of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy, marked the apogee of the 
rationalistic sweep, it by no means follows 
as leading representatives of dogmatic creedal 
and reacti theology, including the pres- 
ent head of the Roman church and the late 
head of the Russian church, seemed to imagine, 
that the rebound from materialistic thought 
will be toward the old concepts and dogmas 
which civilization has outgrown and which, 
indeed, the larger vision of truth which is our 
present heritage forbids. 

The religious faith that will vitalize the best 
Christian thought of the oncoming age will 
be companioned at every step by reason and 
will prove its verity or its hold on the life of 
the worid, by its works. 


The Reformation was a mighty protest 
against the degraded superstition and the 
almost incredible corruption that had grown 


up in the church during the Dark Ages; 
but while it vitalized the religious thought 
of Modern Times and did a splendid work 
toward purifying the church and ennobling 
the ideals of Christendom, it was more con- 
cerned with faith and dogma than with 
works, which the Apostle James demanded 
as evidence of faith, and the translation into 
life of the glorious spirit of justice, gentle- 
ness, light, faith and love which character- 
ized the great Sermon that stands in the fore- 
front of Jesus’ 

The awful night of bloodshed and almost 
incredible human ferocity that followed the 
rise of the Spanish Inquisition, and the san- 
guinary struggle between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, naturally produced a 
humanistic reaction away from organized 
Christiaity—a reaction led in| many instances 
by some of the noblest and most humane 
thinkers and philosophers of Europe and 
America; men who were preéminently ideal- 
ists. Others, it is true, more materialistic 
in conception, failed to distinguish between 
the and the evil in Christianity as it 
exhibited itself. 

This period ushered in the great demo- 
cratic epoch, which was also largely the pro- 
test of lofty idealism against the savagery, 
inhumanity and oppression of i 
government and conventional society. And 
this new day in the political life of the world 
was followed by the liberation of thought 
along almost every line, perhaps the most 
remarkable results of which were seen in the 
rise of modern scientific investigation and 
critical methods of research, ially observ- 
able in the domain of physical science. 

The transcendental philosophy, expressed 
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in thé thought of so many of the noblest 
thinkers of tinental Europe, marked the 
revolt of idealistic thinkers against the mate- 
rialistic, forma] and ritualistic spirit of Chris- 
tianity; while the evolutionary theory marked 
the apogee of the skeptical reaction, making 
the nineteenth century in the truest sense 
civilization’s day of doubt. 

But doubt is the mother of thedawn. When- 
ever the caravan of human progress has 
reached a new eminence, a loftier plateau in 
the slow advance of the ages, and the horizon 
becomes vastly extended, it is seen that the 
vision of the great sages, philosophers and 
master geniuses of preceding ages alone swept 
beyond the confines that marked the limits of 
vision of their age, and in delivering their 
messagé they spake in unknown tongues. 
Men strove to interpret their message, but 
bound by the limits of their intellectual vision, 
failed to grasp its true significance and not 
until the next step had been taken and a higher 
vantage ground reached did the full signifi- 
cance of their messages given in the earlier 
age become manifest. Moreover, when man- 
kind reaches a higher vantage ground, there 
is always the day of doubt, for the extended 
vision reveals the falsities and fallacies that 


were accepted as truths on the lower plane; 
and during this day of doubt, materialism ever 
flourishes. Outside of the church it becomes 
aggressive and indiscriminate in its attack 


on religion. Inside the church it is mani- 
fested by increased concern for rite, form, 
dogma, ordinance, the more materialistic 
concepts of earlier ages, or the enlarging of 
the letter of the law and the broadening of 
phylacteries, at the expense of spiritual life. 
During such periods we ever see the church 
striving for outward show. Great numbers 
of temples are erected and vigorous attempts 
are made to acquire great wealth and to 
increase the number of communicants rather 
than to exalt the life and insist on the main- 
tenance of purity, moral idealism or spiritual 
virility in her children. A typical condition 
during one of these days of doubt was seen 
when Jesus trod the sands of old Judea. 
Then the church, bereft of living faith or 
heart religion, was engaged in compassing 
land and sea to make proselytes and was 
concerned with rites, forms and the strict 
observance of the letter of the law as it per- 
tained to the outward life. Her pillars were 
largely engaged in ostentatious alms-giving, 
in honoring God with their lips while their 
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hearts were far from Him: Long prayers 
were made and vast sums expended to gain 
recruits for the church, while the homes of 
the widows and orphans were being devoured 
by the very men who posed as leaders of the 
co tion. 

Now the last half of the nineteenth century, 
and to a certain extent the opening years of 
the twentieth century, have been marked by 
precisely this same condition throughout 
Christian lands, and especially in the New 
World; whilé among thé masses now as among 
the populace of the Roman world in the days 
of Jesus, religion has come to mean less and 
less as a vitalizing moral influence. Mate- 
rialism has grown in the heart of the people 
as the church has stretched forth her greedy 
hands for tainted gold and has refused to 
denounce the great moral lepers, the oppres- 
sors, the publicans and sinners whose h 
risy has been only second to that of a church 
which claims to follow the ethics, the life and 
the deeds of the lowly Nazarene. 


Til. 


Thus to-day we are confronted with two 
forces, great in point of numbers, one. of 
which is also powerful by virtue of its mate- 
rial possessions and the strength which long- 

ted concepts, the sanction of convention 
and the established order bestow. 

The other force which is warring against 
the light of true religion is the multitude who 
have been driven, through the recreancy of 
the church, to the farthest extreme from the 
old religious ideals and who have blindly 
accepted the crass materialistic thought that 
sees nothing beyond the man of flesh and 
blood and the phenomena presented by the 
physical universe. 

The first of these classes, the religious 
Bourbon reactionaries, imagine that because 
the light of the new day is dispelling the 
clouds of doubt which lowered so heavily in 
the nineteenth century, the world is ready to 
be dragged back to the cave from which, 
happily, it has emerged. The most conspicu- 
ous exponent of this reactionary thought is the 
present Roman Pontiff, with his narrow 
medieval concepts that strive to place the 
ban on reason and would drive from the 
church her bravest and noblest apostles of 
light and leading. 

But the reactionary current is by no means 
confined to the Pope and his associates. All 
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those churches that have accepted bleed: 
money fromi men whose fortunes have been 
acquired by -indirection have‘ not only been, 
stricken with moral paralysis, but they have 
shown and are showing the loss of their soul 
life by their imitation of the conventional and 
Pharisaical order which obtained in Jesus’ 
day. They are concerning themselves with 
the exterior of the cup and the platter rather 
than making soul-growth and illumination 
the master purpose of the church. 

Now these two forees—that of crass mate- 
rialism and of conventional, dogmatic and 
creeda] theology, are numerically the strong- 
est influences in Christendom; but they are 
both shorn Samsons, for each is negative 
in character and influence. One lacks the 
all-powerful inspiration of the vision—the 
great moral inspiration of the larger faith 
that understands the true significance of life 
and sées, with Browning, that, ‘“‘All’s love, yet 
all’s law.” The other is not only bereft of the 
vision in its fulness, but insists on worship- 
ping toward a past in which pagam rites, 
rituals, forms, customs and concepts cloud 
the spiritual firmament and darken the soul 
of man. 

Iv. 


If these two influences represented the 
sum total of the opposing forces in Christen- 
dom to-day, the future would indeed be dark. 
Happily, as at the very time when the relig- 
ious life of the Jews, and indeed the religious 
life of the civilized world, was given over to 
externals and soulless rites, forms and observ- 
ances, the great Nazarene came with march- 
ing orders for the soul of man, so to-day there 
are two well-defined positive religious influ- 
ences moving forward, each making its appeal 
to the spirit that maketh alive. Each places 
the master emphasis on the life and the works 
that tell of the faith within. Both demand 
that the life of the Nazarene shall be made 
the pattern and inspiration of the life of the 
individual. 

One of these new movements is the meta- 
physical religious concept of Christian Science, 
which calls on the church to take the Naza- 
rene at His word and show its faith by its 
works and life, even as did Jesus, the apostles 
and the early church. 

The other is the spiritual interpretation 
of the evolutionary philosophy, which accepts 
the message of physical science, throwing upon 
the onee gloomy array of data advanced by 


the great naturalists and physical philosophers. 
the’ light of idealism, revealing evolution; as. 
merely the pathwey of life from the involved. 
embryo to the, full-orbed spiritual entity, 


Indeed, the teachings of each class often rum, 

to and at times impinge upon those 
of the other. Both lay supreme emphasis; 
on the recognition of man’s real self being 
spirit and not the material organism. 


ven ct, TPES 
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Christian. Science holds God to be in- 
finite. He is omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, all-in-all; hence the great Re- 
ality that fills all space. God, it holday 
created all things that are, and pre- 
nounced all His works to be very good: 
Moreover, God is Spirit, whose master or, 
dominating characteristic is Love. God cre- 
ated man in His own image and likeness; 
hence the real man, the true ego, must| be 
spiritual and not material, and in its normal 
character it must reflect the character of 
God, Christian Scientists hold a belief 
entertained by a large clagg of modern crit~ 
ical scholars: that there are two. distifie? 
stories of Creation in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. That of the first chapter, whieh 
contains the concept above given holds, 
according to their view, the account of the 
Divine man and the spiritual revealing of 
God. The Adam man, who came after “the 
mists arose from the earth” and who came 
from the dust of the earth to live a brief life 
and return to the dust, they believe to be 
the error man or mortal, whose existence is 
necessarily transient, and yet who would 
nevertheless place himself over against the 
Divine image and claim to be as gods. The 
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error or dream man, they hold, passes away, 
but the true life ever , ever awaits the 
waking moment when the real man or idea 
of the Infinite comes to a recognition of its 
oneness with God and enters into freedom, 
enjoying dominion or supremacy over all 
things beneath it as the common child of the 

All-Father. They believe that Christ reflected 
the true image of God and thus was one with 
His Father; that He came to reveal the one- 
ness of Divinity and the children of the All- 
Father, and His supreme prayer was that they 
might be one even as He was one with God; 
and that through this recognition the limita- 
tion born of false concepts, the bondage of 
sense perceptions and domination, expressed 
in sin, sickness and death, would vanish as the 
darkness vanishes before the dawn. Christ, 
the perfect type of the Divine man, strove to 
awaken man from the dream or illusion of 
sensuous domination. His life, His work, His 
teachings, became the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. 


vi. og re 


The spiritual leaders of the evolutionary 
thought hold, as do the Christian metaphysi- 
cians, to the all-powerful and infinite character 
of Deity, but they believe that the method of 
Divine expression as illustrated in evolution 
reveals the story of the rise of life from the 
simple cell, through the mineral world, to the 
vegetable, when a new type-life appears 
from above. From vegetable the journey 
advances from simple to complex, and in 
time a still higher type-life appears in the 
birth from above of heer He . some which 
again advances from the simple cell to the 
complex life of the natural man. ‘Through 
all this ascent runs the golden thread of Love, 
feeble, almost indiscernible at first, but gradu- 
ally growing clearer afd stronger, gradually 
assuming & mdfe predominating influence as 
life advances to its higher animal forms, and 
especially in man. At length the next higher 
type, or the spiritual life, appears, being mani- 
fested in Jesus, spiritual birth that marks the 
true son of God. 

Henry Drummond in his thought-arresting 
and inspiring work, The Ascent of Man, gave 
a luminous pen-picture of the higher aspects 
of the evolutionary philosophy as seen under 
the searchlight of idealism. Professor John 
Fiske also threw luminous side-lights on this 
subject. But perhaps the ablest and most 
profoundly thoug.tful exposition of the new 
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spiritual evolutionary concept has been ad- 
vanced by tne Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., 
in his great little work, The Nezt Step in 
Evolution. Dr. Funk has in a nutshell, so 
to speak, luminously condensed the lofty 
ideals of the spiritual leaders of the evolutionary 
school. Some extracts from this work will 
enable us to grasp something of the vital con- 
cept which this new positive school of spiritual 
thought is advancing. Dr. Funk accepts the 
evolutionary hypothesis and traces the rise 
of life to man in the following manner: 

“Let us attempt to climb quickly as may be 
the spiral stairway of the evolution of man, 
from platform to platform—kingdom to king- 
dom. 

“FIRST STEP IN LIFE, The Vegetable 
Kingdom.—After ages of preparation in the 
inorganic world, the material which supplies 
the physical basis of the vegetable life—vege- 
table protoplasm—was ripened through the 
marvelous chemistry of nature. But when 
all was ready for the plant, whence came the 
plant life? Scientists are now practically 
unanimous in saying that there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that the inorganic or mineral 
world has ever evolved a plant life. 


“This life was imparted to and incarnated 
in the prepared matter, possessing the power 
to reorganize after its nature, that is, after the 
pattern that goes with each type-life, and 

ing the power of multiplication, so 
that the earth was covered with all the many 
varieties of plant life, varieties resulting from 
the law of selection through difference in 
climate, through food distribution, and through 
other causes, and from the law of heredity. 

“SECOND STEP IN LIFE, The Animal 
Kingdom.—No plant, no animal. The plant 
was necessary to prepare the inorganic world 
for the animal; the plant is the essential 
go-between. . . . Then again, when all was 
ready, whence came the animal life? Scien- 
tists now substantially agree that there is not 

a scintilla of proof that an animal life has ever 
been developed from a plant. The physical 
basis of animal life was ripened through the 
plant and mineral world, and when the basis 
was ready, animal life came. 

“This life also came from above, it did not 
come from below. It came with the new 
birth of an animal type-life into the hereditary 
chain of evolution; and the animal ife 
was imparted to, and incarnated in the pre- 
pared physical basis, bridging in itself the 
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chasm between the two kingdoms... . 

“THIRDSTEP IN LIFE, The Kingdom of 
the Natural Man.—Again, ages elapsed in the 
preparation of the human p lasm, that is, 
in fitting the material for the physical basis of 
the natural man; and when all was ready, 
the human type-life was imparted to and 
incarnated in the prepared matter, being born 
from above into the evolutionary order 
through the hereditary chain, and having 
power to reorganize after his nature. 

“From this type-life sprang the races of 
mankind. More and more with each suc- 
ceeding kingdom evolution has changed its 
direction upward from the physical to the 


psychical, protoplasm giving way to psycho- 


“FOURTH STEP IN LIFE, The King- 
dom of the Spiritual Man.—Now other ages 
elapsed. The natural man evolved a higher 
and higher degree of perfection, evolution 
finally ceasing along the lines of the coarser 
physical man, the direction becoming wholly 
psychic, immensely developing that portion of 
the brain which is the organ of the psychic 
powers. In the fulness of time there was 
developed in him what may be called, for the 
sake of a name, the spiritual protoplasm, the 
exalted physical and psychic basis of the inner 
man, the new creature of the kingdom of 
the spiritual man. When all was ready, 
again whence came this new life? . 
the life came from above. It came with the 
new birth of a spiritual type-life into the evo- 
tionary order through the hereditary chain in 
strict accordance with the law followed in the 
preceding kingdoms. The spiritual type-life 
was imparted to and incarnated in the pre- 
pared psychoplasm, or the spiritual proto- 
plasm. 

“None of the prevoius transitions from a 
lower to a higher kingdom has taken place 
within historic times. The cradle at Bethle- 
hem flashes a searchlight down the spiral 
stairway up which man has come from plat- 
form to platform, kingdom to kingdom. 
Here we see clearly that the type-life of the 
kingdom of the spiritual man is born from 
above into the hereditary chain of evolution. 
Many times and in many ways, He declares 
Tam ‘From above.’ He is born a natural man 
and yet possesses the life of the kingdom next 
higher, and proceeds to lift the natural man by 
a new birth iato the kingdom of the spiritual 


“Again and again He says, ‘I am the life’; 
‘I have come that ye may have lije’; except 
ye partake of Me, ‘ye have no life in you.’ He 
calls Himself the ‘bread of life,’ ‘the water of 
life. This would all be ingless were 
Christ talking about the life of the kingdom 
of the natural man which all now have and 
have had.” 

Of the second coming of Christ and of the 
spiritual ing of the new life of which 
Christ was the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
Dr. Funk has much to say. These extracts 
will help us to obtain a clearer vision of the 
new message: 

“Christ’s second coming should not be 
understood to be a literal, physical coming, 
but His reappearance in the spirit and char- 
acters of His followers and in the world at 
large. Thomas said to Christ: ‘How can we 
know the way, since we know not whither 
Thou goest?” Christ replied, ‘I am the way; 
no man cometh to the Father but in the way 
I come; he must be as I am and do as I do, 
and then he will find the Father and he will 
find Me.’ He who willingly serves others 
and is kind-hearted and is pure in heart, shall 
see God. And in the very nature of things, 


none other can. 


“John Fiske, himself an evolutionist of 
authority, says: ‘Cerebral psychology tells 
that in no possibility can thought and feeling 
be in any sense the products of matter.’” 


“Christ came the first time into men’s 
vision by coming on the plane of their senses; 
He comes the second time into men’s vision by 
lifting them up to His plane of spiritual com- 
prehension. 

“This coming of Christ involves a new birth, 
@ new creation, a new kingdom. It means s 
new step in the evolution of man. As man 
has stepped from the mineral kingdom to the 
vegetable kingdom, and from the vegetable 
kingdom to the animal kingdom, and from the 
animal kingdom to the kingdom of the natural 
man, so now he steps from the kingdom of the 
natural man to the kingdom of the spiritual 
man, every portion of this step a natural 
process subject to critical scientific analysis, if 
that analysis goes deep enough, wide enough, 
far enough. It is the continuance of evolu- 
tion without a break, without a leap (‘Nature 
never makes leaps,’ says Leibnitz; the leaps 
are only seeming), lifting the race by a 
new birth through Christ, the type-life, up to 
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plane of spiritual being and knowing.” 
of similarity as well as some 
ing points of departure that mark Chris- 
tian metaphysical idealists'and the Christian 
i idealists are’ brought out in these 

from Dr. Funk's work: 

“Christ could not have been more explicit 
or more scientifically exact in 
Himiself the type-life of the spiritual man. 
am the door,’ ‘the way,’ ‘the life’; ‘no man 
can come to the Father but by me.’ ‘He'that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life’; he may be'a 
Cesar leading armies against Pompey, or 
a Cicero declaiming his matchless’ oration 
against Catiline, and yet be dead. 

“In the inspired picture-history of creation, 
an Adam is the type-life of the kingdom of 
the natural man; in the New Testament, 
Christ is presented in every way as the type- 
life of the kingdom of the spiritual man. 
“The first man Adam was made a living soul; 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual’ (1 Cor., 15:45,46). 


‘I 


““We all, with open face beholding : as in & 
giass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
same image from glory to glory’ (2 Cor., 
3:18). We shall be ‘conformed to the image 
of his Son’ (Rom., 8:29). ‘As we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly’ (1 Cor., 15:49). After 


the night is over we shall awake in His likeness. 


“Why may it not be permissible for us to 
guess, from the law of conformity to type, 
that in every kingdom the new creature carries 
with it the pattern of its type-life, and that 
after this pattern, in the lower kingdoms, the 
accompanying cells strive to weave a nature 
corresponding with its kingdom, and in the 
kingdom of the spiritual man the Holy Spirit 
strives to weave the nature of the spiritual 
man ? 

“In the lower kingdoms it is a survival of 
the fightest, in the highest a survival of the 
fittest, the struggle for life for ourselves merg- 
ing into a struggle jor life jor others. Even 
among men in the earlier days, to discover 
the greatest man the measuring string was 
placed around the muscle. That was the 
age of Hercules. Then the time came when 
the measuring-string was placed around the 
head. That was the age of Bacon and 
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Shakespearé: But the time comes’ in’ the 
rapidly-advancing future when the nieastring- 
string will be placed around the heart, and’ he’ 
who measures most there wil] be most con- 
formed to the Master, for he is 

who most fully gives himself for others. 

“On the plane of this lower life we cannot 
explain suffering. On the plane of the egg- 
life we cannot explain the breaking of the egg. 
For the explanation we must look-up to the 
singing bird in the branches. Paul speaks 
in the language of evolution when he tells of 
the law of the spiritual man fighting against 
the law of the members; the fighting and’ the’ 
suffering are essential for growth: I have: 
made great gain when I have learned what 
Christ meant when he said, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness, and 
all these things [temporal consolation} | will 
be added unto you,’ that is, when you conquer 
the lower things by the higher, then, and only 
then, the lower yields the helpfulness that is 
in Christ. 


“It doth not yet appear what we shall: be, 
but when He appears we shall be like Him, 
and He can never 'so appear to us until we are 
like Him. This is the end toward which: all 
evolution on the earth has tended. Nature 
has taken millions of years and endless strug- 
gles to produce the new spiritual man. . . . 

“To be a Christian is not to get somewhere, 
but to be something, to be recreated’ in’ the 
image of the Father, the living God, after the 
pattern Christ Jesus.” 

Again, what food for reflection is found in 
these deeply suggestive paragraphs: 

“Seek is the law of growth. Its suggestion 
we see in the plant working its way toward 
the sunshine. This law comes to perfection 
in the prayer of the spirit. I desire, therefore 
I pray, therefore I have. In a deep sense, as 
a man thinketh, so he is. 


“God broods over every soul, waiting, ever 
waiting, for desire, for invitation. Seeking 
begins and continues growth in the inner king- 
dom. It is the first and last round im the 
ladder that Jacob saw, and all the intervening 
rounds. As a man seeketh, so he becometh. 
The one thing needful is not the power of 
logic, or the courage to step out on the conclu- 
sions of syllogisms; it is right dispositions, 
intention, choice. The willingness to heed 
the inner voice opens the door to Christ the 
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type-life, to the new birth of the personality, 
and to the beginning of the accompanying new 
naturé by which each personality grows into 
ndence with its new surroundings. 

“It is not necessary to have heard with the 
outer ear the words of God or the name of 
Christ: All that is necessary is within the 
reach of any man in any age or clime, within 
the reach of an Abraham or Buddha, or Con- 
fucius, of a Paul, or Maimonides, or Savona- 
rola, or Luther, before or after Christ was in 
the flesh. Come whosoever will. God listens 
to prayer with His ear on the man’s inner 
heart, not at his lips, and an answer to prayer 
is the growth of the inner nature into the 
fitness to receive the request. The heat and 
light which the plant absorbs measure its 
capacity, not the ability of the sun. Every 
soul gets what it is fitted to receive. He that 
willeth to do the will of God develops the 
nature that is the touchstone and the absorbent 
of spiritual truth. By the law of our being 
we grow a fitness for that which we desire— 
an earnest desire is bound to reveal itself in 
action. ‘He that keepeth my words, and 
doeth my will, he it is that loveth me.’ We 
grow by seeking; we confess by doing, for 
deeds are the interpreters of the inner growth. 

“What we love fastens itself to our spirits; 
we are in bondage to that we love. We set 
our affections on God, but He is perfect 
wisdom, and perfect right, and perfect love, 
hence this bondage is the perfection of liberty ; 
it is the bondage of pure intellect, of pure 
heart, love. This is a perfect servitude that 
leads to full freedom. . It is a change of 
center from self to God, from the world of 
sense to the world of spirit. 


“But man must be good because it is good 
to be good, not because he escapes from 
wrath, or receives some benefit. The king- 
dom of heaven is goodness, and all goodness 
leads that way. 


“God is a rewarder of those that diligently 
seek Him, not by imitation, not outwardly, 
not with the noise of words that men may hear, 
but in the closet, in the silence of the inner 


chamber of the soul. Every man must find 
himself, and be himself.” 

Christian Science holds, with the Eastern 
metaphysical philosophers, that man is the 
eternal idea of God and that the birth of the 
babe on the sensuous plane of life is not the 


beginning of the eternal ego. This sartie 
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thought is thus hinted’ at Dr. Funk: 

“The man ‘is father to hi ; long before 
the child is the man was. Long beforé 
Abraham was he is. By the acts of his own’ 
free-will he determines his plate in the uni- 
verse. The law of attraction in the inner 
world is as irresistible as the law of gravitation 
in the outer world. 


“Punishment comes, but it is largely within; 
degeneracy is, through persistent wrong-doing, 
the law of nature, fixed, inevitable. If a 
man will not choose to acsend, he loses his 
power to ascend, and must be reborn. God 
néver abandons a soul. Though I make my 
bed in hell thou art there. The soul may 
lose sight of God, bu* God never of the soul.” 

The new evolutionary spiritual concept is 
not only profoundly religious or spiritual in 
essence, but it is broad and tolerant; it is 
instinct with sweetness and light. 

“The yoke of ecclesiasticism,” says Dr. 
Funk, “is giving way to the yoke of Christ. 
Creed is the memory of the Church. The 
real yoke of Christ is not a burden; it has 
wings. He is sweetness and light. 


“When it is our will to do His’ will, we 
become the reincarnation of Christ, for ‘Christ 
is formed in us.’ When the dominating ones 
in a community, in a church, in a nation, in 
the world, are of this sort, you see Christ 
reincarnated in all these. Moses, David, 
John, Plato, Augustine, Savonarola, Bunyan, 
Emerson were great ideal dreamers, but they 
were also geniuses of common sense. These 
men were primarily men of faith and great 
good sense, not of credulity. They had the 
power and common sense to know that there 
were voices within, and to withdraw their 
attention from the voices without and give 
the real wortd a chance to be heard.” 

To the spiritual or idealistic evolutionist, 
the record of life is the story of a spiritual 
ascent, a march in which the soul may leave 
the heights to traverse the valleys in order to 
reach still greater heights. 

“Hand-in-hand,” says our author, “we 
walk with the great Father over the ages of 
history, riding victorious over mountain-tops. 
We hear the thunder-tones of the Almighty, 
‘Be still, and know that I am God: I will. be 
exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted 
in the earth,’ I will lift all peoples up to the 
plane of recognition of Myself. 

“We see, modifying the words of John 
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Fiske, that in the roaring loom of time, out of 
the endless web of events, strand by strand, 
was woven more and more clearly the living 
garment of God.” 

Thus we have in the briefest outline, the 
veriest skeleton, given some of the central 
concepts of the two great spiritual theories 
which we believe will become the great work- 
ing ideals of the advancing religious world 
during the twentieth century. 
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Both these concepts are positive; both are 
dominated by lofty idealism; both make spir- 
itual supremacy the master note in religious. 
teaching; both insist on the Christ life being 
the mark of the high calling or the exemplar 
of the individual life; both are instinct with 
that living faith that has crowned with fadeless 
glory the noblest endeavors known to life on 
this plane of existence. B. O. Flower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


“THE LIBERATORS.”’* 


A Book-Srupy. 


By B. O. FLowenr. 


HILE it is true that the plutocracy is 
steadily and without stay or hin- 

drance attacking one by one the safeguards of 
popular. government, entrenching itself in the 
press, in church, college and government, and, 
what is still more sinister, is making inroads in 
government that are fraught with the greatest 
possible menace to free institutions, as, for 
example, in the securing of more and more 
autocratic power for bureaus, such as the 
postal department, where rulings are being 
steadily substituted for constitutional legal 
enactments; while, furthermore, it is equally 
true that the steady encroachments of the 
judiciary upon the legislative functions of 
government, and the autocratic usurpation of 
power by this division of the government, the 
destruction of the old-time deliberative char- 
acter of the House of Representatives, so that 
it new is merely a registering machine for the 
wishes of the Speaker and the chairmen of 
certain committees who act in the interest of 
privileged interests, and the entrenchment of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth in the 
Senate until that body is become the Gib- 
taltar of privileged wealth in the battle of the 
people for popular rights, have brought the 
Republic face to face with the most deadly 
peril that has ever confronted a great popular 
government in its struggle with privileged 
classes, it is also ye os there is a strong 
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counter movement in the interests of democ- 
racy, through the battle being waged for 
Direct- tion, which promises yet to 
save the Republic before corrupt wealth 
under the direction of the great gamblers of 
Wall Street can perfect its infamous plan 
against popular sovereignty and clean gov- 
ernment. 

The battle for Direct- tion is only 
one of a number of sane, practical and wisely 
conservative movements for the restoration of 
popular government and the bulwarking of 
de . Thus, for example, public owner- 
ship would deal a deadly blow to the chief 
sources of political corruption in city, state 
and nation, and the millions of America are 
at last beginning to see this, in spite of the 
activity of the controlled press and the handy- 
men of the great corruptionists. Another 
hopeful sign of the present is the general 
awakenimg of the conscience element in the 
Republican party. Long this party, that 
once was overmastered by moral enthusiasm, 
has been the servile slave of the party machine 
and the political bosses who have usually 
posed as highly respectable pillars of society 
while neglecting no opportunity to further 
the interests of privileged wealth in its battle 
against the popular weal. 

Another encouraging sign of the times is the 
fact that the rapidly-augmenting conscience 
literature dealing with live political problems 
is very largely from the pens of former strong 
men of the dominant party. This fact is 
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iustrated in the two most powerful recent 
political novels that have appeared: The 
Magnet and The Liberators. Mr. Crozier, 
the author of the former, is a life-long Repub- 
lican, a prominent lawyer of Wilmington, 
Delaware; and Mr. I. N. Stevens, the author 
of The Liberators, is a man who was very 
prominent formerly as a jeading Republican 
of the West, and he is at the present time pro- 
prietor of the Daily Chieftain of Pueblo, Col- 
orado. The first of these works was fully 
noticed in Tue Arena for April. It is the 
most masterly exposé that has appeared of the 
attempt of the high financial contingent of 
Wall Street to get the wealth of the nation into 
its hands so that it can manufacture panics to 
order whenever attempts are made to curb its 
law-defiance or criminal acts. 

The Liberators is the most powerful and 
detailed exposure in fiction.of the methods 
employed by the public-service corporations 
to debase and destroy popular government 
that has yet appeared. It is a deeply inter- 
esting and a thoroughly wholesome story 
with many strong and lovable characters 
brightening its pages; yet its chief value is in 
its masterly uncovering of the multitudinous 
methods of that section of the plutocracy 


which operates the natura] monopolies, by 
which it has steadily increased its hold upon 
government in all its ramifications while it has 
by devious plans, such as stock-watering, 
gambling, secret freight rates and extortion- 
ate charges, abnormally enriched the few by 


impoverishing the millions. The author 
speaks by the cards. He knows his subject, 
and he describes in detail the method by 
which these great privileged interests have 
debauched the greatest government of the 
world, making our cities reeking cesspools 
of corruption, our state governments the 
instruments of the people’s enemies for 
despoiling the millions of America and even 
tampering with courts and the national gov- 
ernment, so that it has reached the point 
where every man of real power in public life, 
who cannot be bought or bribed into silence, 
is at once set upon by the hireling press and 
the handy-men of the corporations, a nation- 
wide, vicious and persistent effort being at 
once inaugurated to discredit, misrepresent, 
injure and, if possible, drive into retirement 
all such incorruptible champions of funda- 
mental democracy and clean government. 
These two novels complement each other. 
They reveal two phases of the same battle 
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against popular government by the same cor- 
rupt oligarchy of privileged wealth. Both 
novels come from matured minds, from men 
long prominently identified with the Repub- 
lican party, and therefore they merit special 
consideration. They appear as fiction, each 
containing a pleasing love story. But the 
solemn facts that crowd their pages are not 
fiction. They are the grim and awful truth. 
The facts which they make plain are indeed 
truths that if ignored will speedily sound the 
doom of free government in the New World. 


Il. 


The Liberators is a book that our young 
men and women who possess ideals and who 
love the great Republic should carefully 
peruse. The story is laid in the near future. 
The hero enters the stage of active business 
and political life four years after the pending 
presidential election, and the story covers the 
succeeding four years. This has given the 
author the opportunity to graphically describe 
the rise and onward march of the public- 
service corporations and their steady and 
effective advance at the expense of free govern- 
ment and popular rights—an opportunity 
that he has seized with the skill and power of 
an able thinker whose ability as a> modern 
journalist, essayist and statesman is amply 
evinced in the vigorous and graphic marshal- 
ing of vital facts and the eloquent and tren- 
chant manner in which they are presented. 

Some reviewers of this novel criticize the 
long discussions which are employed. It is 
difficult to imagine such strictures, however, 
coming from serious-minded persons inter- 
ested in the grave matters with which the book 
deals; for not only are the discussions and 
arguments presented in a natural, bright 
and interesting manner, precisely as we would 
expect intelligent and serious-minded people 
to consider issues that are vital to the welfare 
of the Republic, but Mr. Stevens has in this 
particular merely followed the most illustrious 
of the novelists who have pictured life and its 
grave problems in such a manner as to impress 
the reason and conscience while entertaining 
the reader. This is markedly true of the 
greatest of the nineteenth-century novelists 
of Continental Europe, such as Hugo, Balzac, 
Tolstoy and Zola. t= ji} 


AY . 


In the prefatory chapter we have the dying 
injunction to his son of a noble old Virginia 
gentleman who in early life had emigrated to 
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_Mlinois, in .which the.boy is urged to, enter 
public life and battle for the fundamental 
principles of free government and against the 
corruption of the, times. The son, 
George Randolph, treasures these dying words 
of his revered father, whose conscience has 
been first awakened by the appeals of Abra- 
ham Lineoln. The youth goes to Harvard, 
where he meets and forms a strong attach- 
ment for Frederic Ames, the son of the great- 
est public-service magnate of New York. He 
visits the palatial home of the Ameses at the 
earnest solicitation of Frederic, during an 
Easter vacation. Here he meets a young 
widow, Gertrude Strong, a woman of great 
wealth and of splendid intellectual powers. 
She has recently lost her husband and is 
devoting her time largely to the mastery of 
economic conditions and to practical efforts 
for rescuing unfortunate children from the 
grip of poyerty, crime and disease. As she 
is one of the heaviest stockholders in the Ames 
companies, she is ever a welcome guest at the 
home of the great magnate. The elder Ames, 
mo less than his son Frederic, esteems her 
very highly, though the magnate abhors her 
political heresies. Mrs. Strong has just 
returned from Cambridge, England, where 
she has been making some special researches 
in political and sociological problems. She 
‘believes in public ownership of public utilities, 
in justice for the people, in clean and honest 
government, and that measure of moral 
idealism that is as vital te true national great- 
ness as it is conspicuous by its absence in 
present-day modern politics. She is one of 
the strongest and best-jrawn characters in 
the book, and her letters to George Randolph 
are essays, filled with timely and vital truths 
for our young men and women of to-day. 
Seldom has a novelist succeeded so well in 
holding the interest of the reader in his love 
romance while he presents in a fascinating 
manner the most solemn truths, as has Mr. 
Stevens in The Liberators. In one of her 
letters to Randolph, Gertrude Strong suc- 
cintly states facts that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the public mind to-day. 
“The remedy,” she says, “for govern- 
mental evils in this country appears to me so 
simple; but blatant political demagogues, 
acting for special interests that rule the gov- 
ernment, have taught the people that any 
change is fraught with such dire peril that it 
‘is amusing to watch the terror of the public 
mind when any reform in government is 


suggested. 
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“All we need to. do is to, wi 
completely uproot it—and b 
in fact aswell as in name. 

“How can this be done? Nationalize 
every industry which in the least degree per- 
forms any of the functions of the general 
government, and municipalize every industry 
which in the least degree performs any of 
the functions of local government. We shall 
then get back to popular rule, and other neces- 
sary legislation will follow naturally and 
easily. After,that, the baronial 
for the most part unfairly and ill 
quired—can be effectively dealt with by 
justing the system of taxation and isteaittes 
so that the State shall gradually but surely 
come into its own. 

“In the process of readjusting taxes enters 
the large questions ,of a protective tanff and 
the disposition of our public lands in such 
manner that the American le, as a whole, 
can get the greatest benefit. “It seems such 
an inexcusable crime that for our mines, 
taken from the public domain, should have 
produced practically one-fourth of the metal 
from which the money of the world is, made, 
and our national treasury not have profited 
materially therefrom. It seems a fn 
greater crime that the poor, 
of our people should be placed at ioe mercy 
of robber coal barons, when all coal lands 
came originally from the national Possessions. 

“No tariff law is properly ‘protective’ to 
the people, which does not absolutely pro- 
hibit child-labor in the protected factories, 


out feudalism— 
me a republic 


Lie 


which does not provide for an eight-hour work- 


day, and which does not assure a reasonable 
price to the people of the protected articles. 

“Important as these other measures are, 
they do not essentially affect the form of our 
government, whereas, the private perform- 
ance of the public functions of transportation 
and communication, in the nation and locally, 
under conditions as they now exist in this 
country, make us a feudal people and not a 
free people. None of these latter measures, 
nor any wholesome, industrial or moral leg- 
islation, can be enacted, or will have any force 
or effect, if enacted, until the laws of, the 
country are placed in the keeping of the people 
of the country for their equal benefit and pro- 
tection.” 

Randolph falls in love with Miss Virginia 
Ames, a beautiful daughter of the magnate, 
who heartily returns his affection; something 
that is encouraged by the elder Ames, who 
appreciates the intellectual brilliancy of the 
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‘both houses of Congress .who are 
ee eee 


young man and wants to attach him to his 
interests as one of the army of handy-men 
whose work is largely to circumvent public 


interests and to corrupt.government in order . 


that privileged interests may plunder the 
people. When Mr. Ames imagines young 
Randolph is sufficiently interested in his 
daughter to be clay in his hands, he makes 
-him an extremely liberal offer to join his legal 
firm. ' Randolph demurs, as he has marked 
out a public career’ for himself, and the 
conversation that follows is very illuminating. 
‘The ' following brief extracts will serve to 
show a condition that has obtained and which 
is a erying evil in the Republic to-day: 

“I. don’t see how I can accept this generous 
offer and be true to my father’s behest. I 
may be greatly in error in judgment and in 
ethics, but if I accept your proposal. and 


become a member of this law: firm I .must » 


close forever every door that leads to a public 
career. Other people may be able to serve 
two masters,.but I cannot. If: you pay me 
for my .serviees they are yours exclusively, 
but I cannot pretend to serve other people, 
and, least of all, the government of the city, 
state or nation, while I am: drawing my pay 
from you.” 

“TI fear you do not understand conditions,” 
replied Mr. Ames. “The-offer I -make to 
you opens up every kind of a public career that 
you may seek. Nothing would please me 
better than to.see you governor or United 
States Senator. You cannot -get either of 
these offices without money, and I am giving 
you an opportunity to make large-sums of 
money, for, of course, if you possess the legal 
. secrets of-our business it is easy for you to 
make millions on Wall Street. Look at 
Judge Dalrymple. When he came to us he 
was a poor man, and to-day he is worth. at 
least ten millions. Nonsense, my boy! If 
you wish a public career, I am offering you 
the only channel there is open at the present 
time. - You. cannot get any high office with- 
out the backing of our -interests, or other 
similar large corporate enterprises, and any 
other theory is an idle dream. Conditions 
have changed since your father died. If he 
were alive now he would urge you to accept 
this offer. Do n’t allow any impracticable and 
altruistic doctrines to influence your good, 
sound judgment in this matter.” 

Randolph in the course of this conversa- 
tion thus describes one of the eating cancers in 
present-day political life: 

“I know there are many lawyers serving in 


pass upon a hundred matters where the inter- 
ests of the government are diametrically 


opposed to the interests of the corporations 


which they are paid torepresent. Neither can 
I understand the code of ethics of lawyers who 
take large retainers for a number of years 


‘from private concerns that . grow — 


public favor, and then accept public 
where every. demand of the public service re- 
quires them! to be arrayed against the clients 
that made them rich.” 

Finally, however, the young man agrees to 
go into the law office for one year. Then, if 
he feels that he cannot honestly remain, he 
is to retire. In his new position he.is brought 
face to face with the overthrow..of popular 
government and the robbing of the voters of 
the fruits of their victery by high-handed 
fraud, in which , the 
machines of the state, the militia and even the 
judiciary are brought into the service of the 
corruptors of. government. 

Any. person familiar with the scandal con- 
nected with the buying of a senatorship a few 
years ago in Montana; the stealing of the 

ip of Colorado .some time later; 
and ‘the carnival of corruption, injustice, and 
defiance of the fundamental principles of free 
institutions by privi interests and their 
manikins in office, which has. given Colorado 
such an ill-fame in recent years, will recog- 
nize that ‘the author’s. vivid and thrillingly 
realistic story of the overthrow of popular 
government by public-service corporations as 
given in The Liberators, has. much more of an 
historical than an ive basis. 

Mr. Stevens has evidently not lived in Colo- 
rado in recent years for naught, and that he 
has been a close student of the doings of .the 
public-service corporations all over the land 
is evinced in his masterly iption of their 
multitudinous methods, in and out of politics, 
to defeat the people in order that they might 
be able to plunder right and left. 

George Randolph, seeing he cannot remain 
in the Ames service and retain his manhood, 
resigns and incurs the bitter enmity of the 
magnate, who forbids his daughter to have 
any communication whatever with the young 
patriot. Virginia goes into a decline. Ran- 
dolph joins a new organization known, as 
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the People’s Alliance, and fights for public 
ownership of all public utilities. At a great 
public meeting in New York Randolph 


delivers a notable address, extracts from: 


which are given in this work, and they consti- 
tute such a statesmanlike presentation of 
truths that are of the first importance to patri- 
otic citizens that we quote at length: 

“Less than half a century ago,” he began, 
“our fathers were engaged in a mighty strug- 
gle to free the black slaves of the nation. 
Scarcely a generation had passed when new 
elements of greed and oppression set to work 
to enslave millions of our people and to annul 
the doctrine that, under American institutions, 
every citizen has equal opportunities and 
equal rights. You will search the pages of 
history in vain to find where a once free people 
were ever so completely deprived of liberty of 
political action, or the power to contro] public 
affairs, as are the American people at the 
present time. 

“This new form of bondage has been of 
slow and insidious growth, but none the less 
certain and constant and progressive, until 
to-day that citizen is not a patriot who will 
not assist in overthrowing it. It had its 
origin in the liberal, though misguided, laws 
which permitted the performance of govern- 
ment functions by individuals and corpora- 
tions in their private capacities. It fastened 
its poisoned fangs deep into the national body 
when these individuals and corporations 
waxed rich and powerful through the favor 
and protection and license of public officials 
engaged in performing the other duties of gov- 
ernment. It became oppressive when those 
to whom the people had granted authority 
to perform specific functions of government 
undertook to control the operations of all 
government for their own enrichment. It 
became unbearable when those private con- 
cerns, engaged in specific governmental 
work, adopted the business policy of using 
each year a portion of their wealth to contro] 
every department of the government not 
already granted to them by license, through 
corrupting the agents of the people in such 
departments. 


“These great private enterprises, which 
control our various governments, undertake 
to direct the thought and action of the nation 
through their press and their creatures in 
office. They uphold mediocre individuals 
and destroy strong and worthy characters. 
They fix the quality and the quantity of the 
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money which the people may use. They 
maintain that great gambling institution 
known as Wall Street, which is a menace to 
every honest young man in the land, and 
which government and municipal ownership 
of public utilities would destroy in a day. 
They set up a false standard of living and take 
the means of comfort from the millions to riot 
in luxury themselves. They corrupt the 
public service, prostitute the judiciary and 
defy the popular will. With a withering 
hand they blight the noblest aspirations of 
the young and place a premium upon bood- 
ling, graft and dishonor. 

“How can you expect the parasites that 
take public office under such a system to be 
honest in any of their relations with the people ? 
They are essentially corrupt, necessarily 
craven, as a matter of course venal; and you 
will never have honest or competent officials 
until you destroy this mighty agency of ava- 
rice and selfishness. 

“The attempt to regulate these institutions 
is a makeshift which delays the final triumph 
of the people, which plays into the hands of 
the corruptionists and which only succeeds 
in increasing the avenues of bribery. What 
do these powerful agencies care for the regu- 
lation of their service by a government, all 
branches of which they control and under 
which they can defy the people with impunity ? 

“Our own recent state regulation laws are 
probably as complete as can be devised, but 
their application and enforcement are depen- 
dent entirely upon the ebb and flow of the 
political tide and upon the character of the 
men who get into office. What may be rea- 
sonable rates and fair capitalization in the 
opinion of one set of administrative officers 
may be considered most unreasonable by 
another set. The two-cent rate laws are 
illustrations of the uncertainties of regulation. 
In thickly-populated New York state our 
former governor considered a two-cent rate 
law unfair to the railroads for the reason that 
the rate was too low, while in sparsely-settled 
Nebraska the officials consider two cents a 
mile an amply adequate rate. Thus, you 
see, regulation depends upon the point of 
view or interest of the person doing the regu- 
lating, and however honest such person may 
be, it is not the sort of power that should be 
vested in individuals, for it is manifestly unfair 
to the i and not in consonance with any 
tenet @ popular government. 


“You may, now and then, win a popular 
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tory over them and get a few honest men 
in office, but you leave these institutions with 
all their gigantic strength unimpaired for 
future raids upon the people, unless you take 

eir unfair, undemocratic, unjust privileges 
rom them forever. 

“There can be no peace until this is done. 

‘Fifty years ago the great Lincoln declared 
that the nation could not exist half slave and 
half free. Neither can it exist with half of 
its functions farmed out for criminal uses and 
the other half retained for government pur- 


p ses. 


“Our opponents boast about the economy 
of operation under private ownership. 

“In twenty years the capitalization of the 
public-utility companies in Greater New York 
has increased over one billion of dollars, with 
less than twenty per cent. of that sum expended 
for improvements and extensions, and all of 
such properties capable of being reproduced 
at par value of their stocks and bonds twenty 
years ago. 

“This billion of dollars is a direct and con- 
stant tax upon every inhabitant of the city 
in addition to the daily tribute paid upon the 
legitimate capitalization. Who can say how 
much that tax will be increased during the 
next twenty years if private ownership con- 
tinues ? 


“They shout ‘confiscation’ at us, but we 
do not intend to confiscate one dollar’s worth 
of property, nor to destroy or injure one 


dollar’s worth of invested capital. We shall 
obtain a constitutional amendment permitting 
the people to vote whatever debt they choose 
to acquire these utility properties, and then 
we shall take them over by purchase if we 
can, by condemnation if we must, on the 
basis of a valuation which the average net 
income for the five years last past will capi- 
talize at six per cent. Surely nothing can 
be fairer to every person who has a dollar 
invested in either stocks of any of such cor- 
porations.” 

A great wave of public sentiment sweeps 
over New York and elects the People’s Alli- 
ance ticket. Randolph is sent to the state 
Senate and later to Congress, where he makes 
a brilliant record. 

All this time, however, the love motive is 
sustained and much is constantly happening 
of interest to the general novel reader, quite 
ipart from the political issues discussed. 
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Mrs. Strong proves a magnificent ally of 
Randolph in his battle for the restoration of 
popular government. The wave of reform 
finally sweeps over the nation, resulting in the 
election of a Congress representative of the 
people, the first that has assembled in America 
in many years. Then again the old-time 
greatness of that once distinguished body is 
revived, a greatness that has long since been 
destroyed by the plutocracy. On this point 
we quote from Mr. Stevens: 

“The first act of the People’s Alliance, after 
reorganizing the House, had been to restore 
its functions as a popular parliamentary body 
by giving members ample opportunity to 
discuss ail pending measures. It was agreed 
at the beginning of the debate that it should 
close on the sixtieth day, thus giving each 
member of the House an opportunity for 
almost an hour’s speech by holding sessions 
of six hours each day, and no night sessions. 
The time of any speaker could be extended 
by arrangement with such of his colleagues 
as were willing to give him all or portions of 
their time. It had been arranged that Ran- 
dolph should close the debate and should have 
the full session of the last day. 

“This Congress was the first one in twenty 
years in which members of the House were 
allowed full freedom of expression. The 
defiance of boss-rule and the reasserting of 
their governmental prerogatives by the people 
at the polls had sent three-score able, learned, 
eloquent, ambitious and patriotic young men 
into the congressional arena, and the Federal 
House of Representatives once more appealed 
to the imagination and interest of the people.” 

The dangerous illness of Virginia, her 
seeking health in Colorado, her lover’s battle 
for her life while fighting against the schemes 
which her money-mad father is fostering, 
the passing away of the father, the great Con- 
gressional speech of Randolph, the victory and 
dramatic climax, are all well worked out. In 
the final hour of triumph Gertrude Strong, 
true to her fine character, plays the part which 
we predict many high-minded, patriotic and 
justice-loving women of culture and wealth 
will yet play in the great work of redeeming 
the Republic from the rule of the spoilers. 

The novel carries a fine, pure atmosphere. 
It is one of the best exposures of corruption 
of government by public-service corporations 
that has appeared, and, being instinct with a 
lofty patriotic spirit, it is a vital work for the 
present hour. B. O. Frower. 
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Hon. I. N. Stevens: Author of ‘ The 
Liberators.”’ 
HIS month we present the latest por- 
trait of Hon. I. N. Stevens, the bril- 
liant author of The Liberators, which is made 
the subject of our book-study in this issue. 
Mr. Stevens is the proprietor of the Pueblo 
(Chieftain, the leading daily paper of southern 
Colorado. He is also one of the most promi- 
nent and successful attorneys of Denver, Col- 
orado. For many years he has been a promi- 
nent figure in western politics, battling against 
corruption and strongly advocating the rights 
of the people and the cause of public owner- 
ship. 


Professor James T. Bixby. Ph.D., A.M. 


ROFESSOR BIXBY, whose fine essay on 
‘““Emerson as Writer and Man” in the 

May issue is complemented in this month’s 
AreNA by one of the noblest papers that has 
ever appeared, on “The Message of Emerson,” 
is a man of ripe scholarship and deep insight. 











PROF, JAMES«T. BIXBY, Pa.D. 


He graduated from Harvard in 1864 and holds 
the degree of Master of Arts from that insti- 
tution. Later he continued his studies at 
Leipsic, receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from that famous seat of learning. 
He is a fearless yet reverent thinker—a man 
whose breadth of intellectual vision is only 
surpassed by his lofty moral idealism. He 
is the author of some deeply thoughtful works, 
perhaps the most important of which are The 
Crisis in Morals, The Ethics of Evolution, 
The New World and the New Thought, and 


Religion and Science as Allies. 


Elizabeth Miller. 


 gpecmmeny has in recent years produced a 
greater number of able and popular 
the 
Dr. 


writers than any other state between 
Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. 
John Clark Ridpath, the historian; Lew 
Wallace, David Graham Thillips, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarkington, Kath- 


arine Evans Blake and Elizabeth Miller by 
no means exhaust the list of those who have 
acquired eminence in literary fields. 

Miss Miller, the author of The Yoke, Saul 
of Tarsus and The City of Delight, is prob- 


ably the youngest of the group. She was born 
on August 17, 1878, and was educated in the 
public schools of Indianapolis and at Butler 
University. In 1903 she completed her first 
novel, The Yoke, a tale of ancient Egypt and 
the deliverance of the children of Israel from 
the bondage of the Pharoahs. This novel is, 
in our judgment, one of the best religio- 
historical romances that has appeared in 
America in the past quarter of a century. It 
was followed by Saul of Tarsus in 1906. 
Her new romance, The City of Delight, a 
tale of the fall of Jerusalem, appeared during 
the past spring and was noticed in our last 
issue. In referring to her reason for adopting 
writing as a profession, Miss Miller recently 
wrote: 

“It was in response to that essential inner 
urging to write. I prepared for, and took up 
the work as a profession, because I was better 
equipped; for it than anything else, and I was 
offered the, medium for expression of my ideas 
through the" newspapers and the encourage- 
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ELIZABETH MILLER, 
Author of “* The City of Delight,” ‘‘Saul of Tarsus,” 
“The Yoke.”’ 


ment of the editors. Altogether it was a very 
premeditated and unromantic matter. 

“T write of old people, old times and old 
places because their glamour has attracted 
me ever since I can remember and because 
through study and research I know them 
better than this big, complex, unfamiliar 
world that I live out of.” 


Paris and the Social Revolution. By Alvan 
Sanborn. With drawings — by 
Vaughan Trowbridge. Printed on deckle- 
edged paper, richly bound in cloth. Pp. 
404. Price, $3.50 net. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 


Francis 


One of the most interesting and certainly 
the most elaborate and artistic volumes that 
has appeared dealing with the extreme radicals 
in present-day political life, is Paris and the 
Social Revolution, by Alvan Francis Sanborn. 
It is a work that for beauty of style, rare and 
delicate humor, broad intellectual hospitality, 
and that fine sympathy that enables a man of 
culture to view unbiased by distorting preju- 
dice and ideals and aspirations of men with 
whom he cannot agree intellectually, is 


unmatched in the writings of recent decades, 

The book is chiefly given to a survey and 
study of the anarchist groups, although th 
socialists and other radicals are given some 
attention. Mr. Sanborn is not himself an 
anarchist, but this does not prevent him from 
understanding their view-point or from syin- 
pathizing with much, very much, which is 
fine and true in the aims and concepts of the 
great leaders of intellectual and philosophical 
anarchy. In his preface the author thus 
defines his personal attitude: 

“Once for all, then, the author is not a 
revolutionist, though there moments 
when he fancies he would like to be one, it 
appears such an eminently satisfying state. 
It takes faith to be a revolutionist; and he 
is, alas! mentally incapable of faith. He is 
not an anarchist, not a socialist, not a radical, 
not a ‘red republican.’ . . He is a con- 
servative of the conservatives, only prevented 
from being a reactionary by the fact that 
reaction is but another form of revolution, 
and the most hopeless and faith-exacting of 
them all.” 

This unusual mental attitude in a chron- 
icler of the radical groups of a nation, gives 
peculiar interest to the work. In the nineteen 
chapters which constitute the volume the 
author the most 
manner such subjects as the following: 
“What the Anarchist Wants,” “The Oral 
Propaganda of Anarchy,” “The Written 
Propaganda of Anarchy,” “The Propaganda 
of Anarchy by Example,” “The Propaganda 
of Anarchy par le Fait’ “Socialists and 
Other Revolutionists,” “The Revolutionary 
Traditions of the Latin Quarter,” “The 
Revolutionary Spirit in the Latin Quarter 
To-day,” “Those Who Starve,” “Those 
Who Kill Themselves,” “Literary and Artis- 
tic Cabarets of Montmartre,” “The Revolu- 
tionary Spirit in Prose Literature and the 
Drama,” and “The Revolutionary Spirit in 
Poetry, Music and Art.” 

In the opening chapter Mr. Sanborn quotes 
at length from the writings of Jean Grave, one 
of the most scholarly of the French anarchists. 
This writer in giving the aim of the philosophi- 
cal anarchist observes that: 

“They are very few who know that anarchy 
is a theory resting on rational bases, that 
anarchists are men who, having collated the 
complaints of those who suffer from the 
actual social order, and having saturated 
themselves with human aspirations, have 


are 


discusses in fascinating 
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lertaken a critique of the institutions 
ch control us, analyzing them, weighing 
r worth, and estimating what they are 
able of producing, and who, from the sum 
| of their observations, deduce logical 
iral laws for the organization of a better 
ety.” 

ur author shows that a large proportion of 
the ledding anarchists discourage all acts of 
Those who believe in propaganda 
by the act of violence are very few in number, 
and what is very significant, most of those 
who have committed overt crimes have been 
persons who have been unjustly punished or 
who have lost their positions and been hounded 
from place to place because of their convic- 
tions. Often those dear to them in conse- 
quence of their persecutions have suffered from 
hunger. At other times the extreme punish- 
ment of anarchists has resulted, as has ever been 
the case, in acts of retaliation. Hate begets 
hate. Injustice invites injustice. The spirit 
of brutality on the part of the ruling classes 
is always sooner or later reflected in brutality 
on the part of the ignorant, who feel that 
wrongs have been done them. This is not 
said in justification of such acts, but as a 
simple historical fact. In dealing with this 
subject the author shows that the greater 
part of the overt acts of anarchists “have been 
committed by persons who have either suf- 
fered unjustly themselves at the hands of 
government or society or have lived very close 
to those who have so suffered.” 

Then follow a number of typical citations 
from which we make the following extracts: 

“The sensational killing of the assistant 
superintendent, Watrin, by the striking miners 
of Decazeville (1886) was a horrible crime or a 
wholesome act of popular justice, according 
to the point of view. ‘The fury of the mob is 
explained, if not excused, by the fact that this 
Watrin was allowed a premium of five per 
cent. upon every reduction of wages he was 
able to accomplish, coupled with the other 
fact that his brutal and insatiate rapacity had 
forced wages down thirty per cent. in eight 
years. 

“The anarchist house-breaker, Clément 
Duval, had been seriously handicapped in the 
struggle for existence. In the Franco-Prus- 
sian war he had received two wounds which 
liad rendered him permanently unfit for his 
trade of iron-worker, and had contracted a 
disease which had forced him to spend nearly 
four years out of ten in various hospitals. He 
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ALVAN F. SANBORN, 
Author of “ Paris and The Social Revolution 
had experienced real want in the course of his 
many periods of enforced idleness. 

“Pini had suffered much at the hands of 
society and the state. Many a time, when out 
of work, he had been glad to sleep on straw, 
at two cents a night, in the faubourg of 
La Glaciére. His autobiography, which he 
wrote in jail, while awaiting his trial, is, like 
every formal utterance Pini ever made, 
exceedingly illuminating. Of his early life 
he says: 

“**Son of a poor pariah, I began my career 
surrounded with the luxuries which the 
bourgeoisie heaps upon us from our very 
cradles. I saw six of my brothers die of want. 
One of my sisters wore herself out in the ser- 
vice of a stingy family of bourgeois. 

“*My old father (an ancient Garibaldian), 
after a painful existence, in which he had 
given to the bourgeoisie sixty years of his 
sweat and enriched a good number of em- 
ployers, died like a dog in a charity hospital. 

“*T passed my childhood in a charity 
asylum; and, my primary studies finished, 
I was forced at the age of twelve years to go 
to work in a printing office, where I earned 
just one france a week.’ 
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“Ravachol had been driven from workshop 
after workshop for his opinions. In his 
defence, which the presiding judge, Darrig- 
rand, refused to allow him to read, he said: 

**T worked to live and to make a living for 
those who belonged to me. So long as neither 
I nor mine suffered too much, I remained what 
you call honest. Then work failed me, and 
with this enforced idleness came hunger. It 
was then that this great law of nature, this 
imperious voice which brooks no retort—the 
instinct of self-preservation—pushed me to 
commit certain crimes and misdemeanors for 
which you reproach me and of which I recog- 
nize myself to be the author.’ 


“Lorion, who fired on and wounded gen- 
darmes to prove he was calumniated in being 
treated by the socialists as a police spy, had 
been detained for five years in the House of 
Correction for heving insulted the police at 
the age of thirteen. 

“President Carnot signed his own death 
warrant in refusing to commute the sentence 
of Vaillant, who was condemned to the guillo- 
tine for throwing a bomb which neither killed 
nor seriously wounded anybody. 

“*Whether he admits it or not,” wrote Henri 
Rochefort, prophetically at the time, ‘M. 
Carnot will remain the veritable executioner 
of Vaillant.’ 


“The exasperation produced by the execu- 
tion of Vaillant was aggravated by the indeli- 
cacy—unpardonable from the Parisian point 
of view—of holding the execution during the 
Carnival, and by the atrocious pleasantry of 
the Minister of the Interior, Raynal, who said, 
‘J° ai donné des étrennes aux honnétes gens.’ 


Etievant, who wounded two 
policemen, had had his life rendered abso- 
lutely impossible by the persecution of the 
police. Implicated by them in a theft of 
dynamite in 1891, he is said, on good author- 
ity, to have served his time rather than 
denounce the real culprit, who was a father of 
a family. Banished for the first article he 
wrote after his release, he tried to practise 
sculpture in London, but was prevented by 
the machinations of the French secret police, 
who made him lose all his work. He was a 
starving, shelterless outcast at the moment 
of his crime. 

“Salsou, who attempted the life of the 
Persian Shah during the Exposition of 1900, 
had lost work by reason of his opinions earlier 
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in life. Furthermore, he had been arrested 
for vagabondage at ‘Fontainebleau while 
making his way from Lyons to Paris on foot 
in 1894, and, this charge of vagabondage 
being groundless, had been condemned to 
three months of prison for vaunting his 
anarchist belief, on the dubious testimony of 
a police spy, who had been put into the same 
cell with him for the express purpose of 
‘drawing him out.’ 

“Finally, the condemnation of Salsou to 
hard labor for life, in punishment of a rela- 
tively insignificant attempt by which no one 
was hurt, was based on diplomatic rather than 
judicial reasoning. He died soon after his 
arrival at Cayenne, in consequence, prob- 
ably, of the hardships to which he was sub- 
jected. His body was thrown to the sharks 
in the presence of a number of functionaries, 
who amused themselves by taking photo- 
graphs of the fight for its possession. Certain 
of the prisoners, who were witnesses of this 
revolting scene, have taken a solemn oath 
to avenge it. 

“It looks very much as if the high-handed 
suppression of free speech in France during 
the early eighties had been largely instru- 
mental in producing the numerous overt 
anarchist acts during the nineties, and as if 
the continued policy of the authorities in 
‘making examples’ by an overstraining of 
the law had inspired other anarchists to follow 
the examples of those who were made exam- 
ples of. 

““The anarchists,’ says Jean Grave, very 

justly, ‘suffer governmental persecutions, not 
only when they revolt, which is quite com- 
prehensible, but even when they content 
themselves with a peaceable propagation of 
their way of understanding things, and that 
notwithstanding the fact that at the present 
time the majority of the governors pretend to 
have granted the greatest political liberty. 
The police have been ferocious, pitiless, 
towards the workers. They have hunted the 
anarchists like wild beasts. For a word a 
bit strong, for an article a trifle more violent 
than usual, years of prison have fallen on 
them. Treated like wild beasts, cer- 
tain ones act like wild beasts. “Who 
sows the wind reaps the whirlwind.”’’ 

“Zola, in his account of the trial of the 
dynamiter Salvat (Paris), makes the culprit’s 
fellow-workmen testify that he was ‘a worthy 
man, an intelligent, diligent and highly tem- 
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perate workman, who adored his little daugh- 
ter, and who was incapable of an indelicacy 
or meanness’; and this characterization of a 
bomb-thrower of fiction might be applied 
with little change to almost every real bomb- 
thrower who has operated in France. Scarcely 
one appears to have been—the propagande 
apart—what we call a ‘bad egg’ and the 
French call a ‘mauvais sujet’ or to have had 
a bad disposition. There is scarcely a drunk- 
ard, a gambler, a libertine, or a domestic 
tvrant in the lot. Indeed, they have had so 
few of the vices of genius that one almost 
sighs over their essential commonplaceness. 

“They have nearly all been highly abstemi- 
and nearly all great readers. Pini’s 
living expenses averaged than three 
francs a day, and were no more after a suc- 
cessful theft than before—the best possible 
proof that he was not given to reckless dis- 
sipation.” 

Many crimes are heralded far and wide as 
having been committed by anarchists, when 
the perpetrators have never had any connec- 
tion whatever with anarchists. This, as Mr. 
Sanborn points out, is sometimes due to the 
criminals wishing to enjoy the added notoriety 
which attaches to any crime which is branded 
as anarchistic, and at other times the officials, 
for obvious or ulterior motives, brand as 
anarchists offenders who have never been 
adherents of anarchy. This kind of proce- 
dure by the police and prosecuting officials 
is by no means confined to France. In 
\merica we have recently witnessed a strik- 
ing illustration in the case of the unfortunate 
Hebrew lad, Averbuch, who was shot dead 
by two police officers in the house of the chief 
of police in Chicago. In justification of the 
deed of violence, the interested parties claimed 
that the boy was a desperate anarchist. The 
coroner’s investigation proved that the lad 
had never been directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with anarchists. He was simply a 
hard-working Hebrew boy who after toiling 
throughout the day attended night school 
in order to gain an education. 

There is nothing so fatal to the cause of 
free institutions and the orderly development 
of society as the manifestation of a spirit of 
brutality, hate and despotism on the part of 
officials or the government. Crime should 
be punished with rigid impartiality, the rich 
and the poor being treated alike, and society 
should be protected from those who commit 
crimes; but all punishment should be made 
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in the spirit of justice and-free from hysteria, 
passion or hate, and with the double aim of 
protecting society and reforming the criminal. 
Above all, it is vitally important to recognize 
the fact that when reactionary classes and the 
enemies of free institutions take advantage 
of a carefully inflamed public opinion, based 
largely on falsehoods, to suppress free speech 
and a free press, a deadly and unjustifiable 
assault has been made of democratic govern- 
ment, not for the protection of the people, but 
for their enslavement by corrupt and con- 
scienceless classes. 

The chapters in Mr. Sanborn’s work 
dealing with “The Revolutionary Spirit in 
the Latin Quarter of To-day,” “The Revolu- 
tionary Spirit in Literature and the Drama,” 
and “The Revolutionary Spirit in Poetry, 
Music and Art” are intensely interesting; 
while the discussions on “Those Who Starve” 
and “Those Who Kill Themselves” are as 
suggestive as they are somber and depressing. 

The volume as a whole is one that should 
appeal to all thinking men and women inter- 
ested in social studies, and it is safe to say that 
he who commences its perusal will not be 
satisfied until he has read the entire work. 
Joan of Arc. By M. Boutet de Monvel. 

Profusely illustrated in color by the author. 

Cloth. Price, %3.00.% New York: ;The 
ae TOS Le 

s. | OS 
=. Tus work by the author-artist,{M."Boutet 
de Monvel, has a double interest. It is a 
rather brief but beautifully written sketch of 
the life and marvelous achievements of the 
Maid of Orleans, accompanied by pictorial 
representations in color, which themselves 
tell the story by remarkably suggestive draw- 
ings of the chief passages in her career, from 
the fateful morning when the little maid 
beheld the shining vision and heard the voice, 
to the hour of her tragic death at the hands of 
an ecclesiastical court belonging to a church 
that some centuries later was destined to 
canonize her as a saint. The pictures deserve 
special mention. They are more like mural 
decorations than drawings in which any 
thought has been taken for the laws of art, 
but nevertheless here in a few lines and with 
simple colors, with no attempt at proportion 
and no thought, we almost said, of the very 
grammar of art, the artist has seized upon 
and represented the dominant thought and 
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the general atmosphere of the scenes depicted 
in a most striking manner. The illustrations 
occupy far more space than the text on each 
page and form a setting for the story which, 
though evidently written for children, will 
also appeal to all lovers of fine writing. 


Il. 


Authentic history contains few passages so 
almost incredibly strange, so profoundly 
suggestive and so fascinating and pathetic as 
that dealing with the life, work and death 
of the simple, faith-dominated peasant maid 
of Domremy, who, following visions and 
voice, led the forlorn hope of France in the 
most desperate crisis of her history out of the 
valley of defeat and despair to victory, though 
at the cost of her own life. 

The condition of France at the crisis in her 
history when Joan appeared on the scene was 
the most perilous, we may say hopeless, in 
her annals, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the author’s descriptive intro- 
ductory word: 

“On the twenty-second of October, 1422, 
Charles VI. died, leaving his kingdom with 
the hand of his daughter, by the treaty of 
Troyes, to Henry V., King of England. 


“The English held the north and the center 
of France as far as the Loire. Orleans, then 
besieged, opposed one last obstacle to their 
southward march; but the helpless city was 
on the point of yielding. 


‘Across a country stricken by famine, the 


remains of the royal army 
ing, incapable of further effort. 

“Everything was lacking—men, means, 
even the will to resist. Charles VII., despair- 
ing of his cause, meditated flying to Dauphiné, 
perhaps even across the mountains to Cas- 
tille, abandoning his kingdom, his rights and 
his duties. 

“After the madness of Charles VI., the 
indolence of the Dauphin and the selfishness 
and incompetence of the nobility had com- 
pleted the ruin of the country.” 

The deadly peril that threatened France 
and the anarchy that prevailed because of the 
demoralization of social and political affairs 
weighed down the hearts of all thoughtful child- 
ren of France. An impending doom overshad- 
owed the land which, it seemed, only divine 
interposition could avert. And in this fateful 
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hour, in a peasant hut in a little French vil 
lage of Lorraine, we find a simple-hearted 
child destined to rescue her native land—a 
savior for France, who, like so many of the 
world’s saviors came from obscurity, innocent 
of the wisdom of the world; but a pure- 
hearted, lofty faith and a single-hearted con- 
secration to the service of God that dared the 
impossible at the august command of duty 
marked the life of this strange child of destiny. 

It is fortunate for the world that by a singu- 
lar accident, through the decree of the mur- 
derous council that tried her, we have pre- 
served to this day a trustworthy history of 
the life of Joan of Are as revealed in the 
searching examination of her enemies. The 
proceedings of her trial being taken down 
with the greatest minuteness, were afterwards 
transcribed by members of the University of 
Paris into Latin. Five copies were made, 
three of which, as well as a portion of the 
original exist in Paris to-day. Thus, as if 
ordered by inscrutable will of eternal Justice 
her theological executioners through their 
own acts in preserving this story of her life, 
have perpetuated their criminality as well as 
given to posterity a reliable picture of a life 
at once beautiful, pure, brave, gentle, loving 
and tender. 

III. 


Jeanne de Arc, better known as Joan of 
Are, was born in 1412 in Domremy, a prov- 
ince of Lorraine. Her parents were peasants, 
simple-hearted and unlettered, but deeply 
religious. ‘The mother never tired of telling 
Joan Bible stories and the poetic legends of 
medieval France, among the latter of which 
was a popular tradition ascribed to Merlin, 
which declared that out of Lorraine there 
should come a virgin maid who should save 
France. The misery and desperate condi- 
tion of France was ever with Joan, as she 
faithfully performed the toils of the day. She 
became very pensive, devout and absorbed 
in the thought of God and His power to save, 
and of France and her great need. Of her 
childhood Michelet says: 

“Her charity and piety were known to all; 
all saw that she was the best girl in the village; 
what they did not see and know was that in her, 
celestial ever absorbed worldiy feelings, and 
suppressed their development. She had the 
divine gift to remain, soul and body, a child. 
She grew up strong and beautiful, never know- 
ing the physical sufferings entailed on woman 
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they were spared her that she might be more 
devoted to religious thought and inspiration. 
Born under the very walls of a church, lulled 
in her cradle by the chime of the bells and 
nourished by legends—she herself was a 
legend—a quickly-passing and pure legend 
from birth to death.” 

One day, when she was only thirteen years 
of age, she was suddenly startled by beholding 
a bright vision of an angel, who purported 
to be St. Michael. “He told her to be a good 
girl and to go to church. Then, telling her 
of the great mercy which was in store for the 
kingdom of France, he announced to her that 
she should go to the help of the Dauphin and 
bring him to be crowned at Rheims. ‘I am 
only a poor girl,’ she said. ‘God will help 
thee,” answered the archangel.” 

Later other bright visions appeared, two 
of them giving the names of St. Catharine 
and St. Margaret. Finally the voices said, 
‘Joan, go to the succor of the King of France 
and thou shalt restore his kingdom to him.” 

When the subject, however, was broached 
to the father, he was greatly alarmed, knowing 
as he did the extreme brutality and immor- 
ality of the soldiery of the time and the purity 
and-innocence of his child. He did not know, 
however, how powerful is innocence when the 
pure soul is wholly consecrated to the cause 
of holiness or God; and it is said that the 
father declared that he would rather drown 
her with his own hands than have her enter 
the French army. Finally an uncle aided 
her in obtaining a hearing before the 
brutal and cynical French commander of 
that region, M. Baudricourt. Here she met 
rebuffs, and it was only after much delay 
that she was able finally to set forth in her 
quest of the Dauphin. The latter deter- 
mined to test the child. He therefore had a 
courtier represent himself, and he himself 
assumed the plainer garb of one of his court. 
But Joan, after glancing at the bogus Dauphin, 
looked perplexed and troubled for a moment, 
as the face was not the face which had been 
revealed to her. Allowing her eyes to wander 
over the assembly, however, she quickly dis- 
covered the real Dauphin, and, advancing to 
him, knelt before him. He declared that he 
was not the Dauphin, but she replied, “You 
are he, gentle Prince, and no other. The 
King of Heaven sends word to you by me that 
you shall be anointed and crowned.” 

Then she told him the story of her visions 
and demanded troops, promising to raise the 


siege of Orleans and to bring him in triumph to 
Rheims. 

“The King hesitated. The girl might be 
a sorceress. He sent her to Poitiers, to have 
her examined by learned men and ecclesi- 
astics. For three weeks they tormented her 
with insidious questions. “There is more 
in God’s book than in yours: I do not know 
my A B C, but I come from the King of 
Heaven. When they objected that God 
had no need of men-at-arms to deliver France, 
she drew herself up quickly: “The soldiers 
will fight, but God will give the victory.’” 

Finally, so terrible were the exigencies of the 
city and so eager was the populace for her 
to be allowed to lead the soldiers, that the 
King and the religious council determined to 
allow her to attempt to raise the siege of 
Orleans. With her white standard in her 
hand, symbolizing most beautifully her own 
innocence and purity, she went forth. In 
two weeks she had raised the siege of Orleans, 
the British having been beaten in every 
engagement. She wept when she saw the 
bleeding French; she wept when she beheld 
the dying English, for her nature was one of 
great love and sympathy. 

On one occasion when the French were 
pursuing the English with great slaughter 
she cried when she observed the cruel spirit 
manifested by her people toward the foe; 
and, seeing one poor, dying Englishman, she 
lost her military control, and, springing from 
her horse, she raised the dying man’s head on 
her lap, sent for a priest and soothed his last 
moments. 

Victory crowned her on every hand. She 
was a heroine, called forth in a great crisis, 
and in three months after the raising the siege 
of Orleans she had crowned the King at 
Rheims. After the coronation of the King 
she fell at his feet, assured him that now her 
mission was ended, and begged him to let 
her return home and mind her father’s sheep; 
but the King feared to lose her, he knew no 
one had such a hold on the people as she; so 
he compelled her to remain, and from that 
moment she was no longer the same strong, 
spirited general, but felt and spoke fre- 
quently of her approaching doom. At last 
she was wounded, and by the treachery and 
jealousy of the French officers, just as she had 
predicted, she was betrayed into the hands of 
the enemy; a most cruel imprisonment was 
followed by a trial, the infamy of which has 
never been eclipsed. The judges were deter- 
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mined to make her admit that she was a 
witch so as to invalidate the coronation of 
the king. Hundreds of questions were put 
to her which, answered either affirmatively 
or negatively, they intended to construe as 
proof that the was a sorceress. One example 
will suffice. They asked her if she believed 
herself to be in a state of grace. Now they 
imagined that they had ensnared her with a 
question, which, no matter how she answered, 
they would construe as evidence of her guilt, 
for if she answered yes, it would prove she 
was proud and presumptuous, just as one 
who had fallen from grace naturally would 
be; while on the other hand if she answered 
no, she thereby confessed that she was not 
God’s chosen instrument. But she cut this 
bond with which they hoped to bind her with 
that strange wisdom that sometimes startles 
a mother when it springs from the lips of her 
child. “If I am not,” she said, “may God 
be pleased to receive me into grace, and if I 
am, may he be pleased to keep me init.” So 
it was with her answers to hundreds of sim- 
ilar questions; she seemed guided by inspira- 
tion above the wisdom of man. Her fate, 
however, had been settled long before her 
sham trial, and after this mockery was over 
Joan of Are was condemned to be burned 
to death. Dragged from her dungeon, she 
was bound to the stake, while above her was 
placed a placard bearing the words, “* Heretic, 
relapser and idolator.” 

And thus she was burned to death. Mich- 
elet in commenting on her martyrdom says: 

“She had the of the ancient 
martyrs but with this difference: the primi- 
tive churches remained pure by shunning 
action and sparing themselves the struggles 
and trials of the world. Jeanne was gentle 
in the roughest struggle, good among the bad, 
pacific in war itself, yea, she bore into war 
the very spirit of God. In her purity, gentle- 
ness, and heroic goodness, the supreme beauty 
of the soul was reflected.” 

And it may be added that in her we find the 
loftiest type of heroism. She was called 
forth at a crisis to save a nation and shape the 
destiny of the people. 


Thomas Alva Edison: Sixty Years of an 
Inventor’s Life. By Francis Arthur Jones. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 302. 
Price, $2.00 net. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Company. 


sweetness 


THE LiFe of Thomas A. Edison is one that 
every youth should be acquainted with, for he 
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represents the best type of self-made American 
manhood. Compelled at an early age to 
make a living, he toiled faithfully, but at the 
same time kept his brain active. All the 
windows were open for new truths. He was 
not content to be an automaton. His brain 
was for use, not rust. Around him on every 
side were boys who seemed far more fortu 
nately circumstanced than he. They were 
being given all the benefits of the best college 
education; he had his bread to earn. What 
did it matter? His brain was free. This was 
the spirit of the boy, who though sometimes a 
train-boy and sometimes a tramp operator, 
never lost sight of the goal of success, never 
allowed his brain to rust or his splendid 
energies to be exhausted in excess or dissipa- 
tion. Step by step he advanced. Before 
his tireless experimentation door after door 
opened, revealing new chambers in the temple 
of truth. From behind each closed door the 
inventor emerged bearing a new discovery, 
a new wonder that was destined to prove a 
blessing to the race and a benefit to the tireless 
searcher into the mysteries of nature’s work- 
shops. Important inventions in the tele- 
graph and telephone were followed by the 
incandescent Edison light, the phonograph, 
the kinetoscope, the magnetic ore separator, 
the Edison storage battery, the Edison model 
cement house; and these are but a few of the 
wonderful inventions and 
achievements that have marked the career of 
this greatest inventor known to time. 

In the present volume the author gives a 
most interesting life story of the inventor and 
lucid manner his 
triumphs and how each was realized. Nor 
is this all. The story of Edison’s work, 
discoveries and inventions is but one side of 
a life rich in inspiration for the young. Here 
we see Edison the man; the earnest, tireless 
worker; the scientific genius; the whole- 
souled, unaffected and unobtrusive American; 
the self-made man who is great enough not 
to be lost in worship of his maker, as is the 
case with so many modern self-made men. 

The author has long been an intimate per- 
sonal friend of the inventor, and the story of 
his life is presented at once sympathetically 
and intelligently. It is not too much to say 
that the volume is one of the most valuable 
biographical sketches of recent years. It 
is a work we take pleasure in recommending 
to our readers, and especially would we urge 
parents to place it in their libraries where the 
boys will find and read it. 


discoveries or 


describes in a various 
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The Next Step in Evolution. By Isaac kK. 
Funk, D.D., LL.D., Cloth. Pp. 108. 
Price, 50 cents net. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


Women and 


THE FOURTH edition of this little great book 
as just appeared. It afforded us much pleas- 
re to review the book at length on its first 

appearance, about six years ago, and we take 
equal pleasure in calling the attention of a 
greatly increased number of ARENA readers 
to the new and revised edition, because we 
believe it to be the most vital contribution to 
religious literature from the view-point of 
the evolutionary thinker that has yet appeared. 
We say this, fully conscious of what the 
statement means in view of the late Professor 
Drummond’s noble volume on the ascent of 
life and other profoundly thoughtful religious 
works that have been written of late years 
adopting the evolutionary hypothesis. We 
believe that Dr. Funk has outlined what will 
be one of the great and dominating world 
religious concepts before the twentieth cen- 
tury shall be passed. 

Elsewhere we have presented at length not 
only our views on what will probably be the 
master religious concepts of the coming years, 
but have also taken occasion to quote exten- 
sively from The Next Step in Evolution. It 
is therefore not necessary to give extended 
extracts here. Never have we read a dis- 
tinctly religious discussion that in the same 
compass has suggested so many trains of 
fruitful thought or opened so many luminous 
vistas as this volume. It is therefore perhaps 
unnecessary for us to add that we can heartily 
wish that every reader of Tue ARENA should 
possess and read this work, which our great 
poet, Edwin Markham, has thus happily and 
truthfully characterized : 

“A great little book—suggestive and inspir- 

ing. It has a clarity, brevity and poetry 
seldom found in books dealing with the 
deeper problems of life and thought. The 
book is an arsenal of epigrams that sing home 
like bullets. It ought to become a little relig- 
ious classic.” 
By William Herbert Hobbs. 
Illustrated. Fully indexed. Cloth. Pp. 
336. Price. $2.00 net. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 


Earthquakes. 


Wirth the exception of the wonderful dis- 
coveries made in regard to radiant energy, 
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no branch of science has made greater progress 
during the past decade than seismology, or 
the study of the phenomena of earthquakes. 
The fact hat theories of earthquakes have 
until very recently required the study to con- 
sist largely of difficult mathematical compu- 
tations based on extensive compilations of 
data, has led geologists generally to neglect 
the subject; but recent discoveries and inven- 
tions in the way of delicate and largely auto- 
matic instruments, which enable earthquake 
phenomena to be studied at a distance from 
the place where they occur, have led to a 
renewed interest in the subject. Therefore 
a text-book like Professor Hobbs’ volume is of 
special value at the present time, not only to 
students, but also to the general reader who 
wishes to keep informed in regard to recent 
scientific advance. 

In this volume Professor Hobbs discusses 
in a comprehensive manner such subjects as 
the following: “The Evolution of the Earth- 
quake Theory,” “The Cause of Earthquakes,” 
“Seismic Geography,” “The Nature of 
Earthquake Shocks,” “The Lines of Heavy 
Earth Shock and the Lineaments of the 
Earth’s Face,” “Derangement of the Surface 
and Underflow of water,” “Some Great 
Earthquakes Described,” “Great Earthquakes 
Within the Territory of the United States,” 
“Earthquake Danger Spots Within the United 
States,” “Disturbances Above and Beneath 
the Sea,” “The Distant Study of Earth- 
quakes,” and “Disturbances of Gravity and 
Earth Magnetism.” i 

At the close of each chapter the author 
gives a complete list of the various works 
referred to in the course of the preceding 
discussion. This is a feature that will be 
of great value to students. The volume is also 
fully indexed and copiously illustrated. 

Amy C. Ricn. 
Socialism: Positive nial Negative. 
ert Rives La Monte. Cloth. 

Price, 50 cents. Chicago: 

Kerr & Company. 


By Rob- 
Pp. 150. 
Charles H. 


THE LOYAL supporters of the present social 
order will have no easy task to meet the log- 
ical arguments of Robert Rives La Monte in 
this volume of deep sociological research and 
the conclusions drawn therefrom. In a 
masterly way and with marvelous precision 
this earnest and thoughtful writer depicts the 
trend of the forces that are irresistibly driving 
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human society into a more practical system 
than the one that prevails to-day—a system 
wherein all its units will be related to each 
other on the basis of economic justice and the 
noble ethical life that will undoubtedly 
develop from it. And supporting his posi- 
tion with the logical conclusions attained by 
science, economic development and the his- 
torical evolution of mankind, he proceeds to 
proclaim to the world that nothing short of 
the Coéperative Commonwealth will amelio- 
rate the chaotic conditions of the present order 
of society. 

In the several chapters of this work the 
author discusses the following subjects: 
“Science and Materialism,” divided into 
three parts: 1. “The Materialistic Concep- 
tion of History,” 2. “The Law of Surplus 
Value,” 3. “The Class Struggle”; also 
“Marxism and Ethics,” “The Nihilism of 
Socialism,” “The Biogenetic Law,” and the 
conclusions derived therefrom. 

On one point only would I differ with Mr. 
La Monte, namely, in regard to his contention 
that “it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than it is for a member of 
the Middle Class to become a scientific 
Socialist.” This statement will not bear 
analysis, for the simple reason that it is not 
true. I am personally acquainted—and_ so 
are other people—with a number of members 
of this same Middle Class who are not only 
scientific but even militant Socialists; because 
they realize only too well that their class is 
economically doomed to oblivion, and nothing 
but Socialism will save them from the grip 
of the capitalist octopus. 

Aside from this comparatively insignificant 
error, the work is one meriting wide reading 
on the part of all earnest and thoughtful 
people, of whatever opinion. 

SauL BEAUMONT. 


Government by the People. By Robert H. 
Fuller. Cloth. Pp. 261. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tuis is an extremely valuable little volume. 
The author, as he observes in his preface, 
aims “to give facts for the practical informa- 
tion of the voter, without argument either for 
or against any theory or proposal of reform.” 

The work contains eleven chapters which 
deal with “Government by Elections,” “ Qual- 
ification for Voting,” “Identification of 
Voters,” “‘Primary Elections,” ‘ Nomination 


, 
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of Candidates,” “Voting on, Election Day,” 
“Indirect Elections,” “Bribery by Intimida- 
dation,” “Supplemental Safeguards Against 
Fraud,” “Experiments in Reform,” 
“Parties and Their Organization.” 
These general subjects are divided into 
330 distinct sections which cover the whole 
field in so far as information is concerned 


and 


relating to the voters’ participation in govern- 
ment. The book ought to be used as a text- 
book in every school in America, as the facts 
here given are such as should be thoroughly 
known to every voter. The author possesses 
a direct, lucid style. All persons who would 
possess an intelligent idea of our government 
and keep abreast with changing conditions and 
facts as they relate to the progress of govern- 
ment and the evils arising in the body politic, 
as well as the proposed reforms, will find tli: 
little work indispensable. It is a volume we 
take pleasure in recommending to our readers. 
Wallingford. By George 
Randolph Chester. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. 448. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 


Get-Rich-Quick 


Tuis story, written in a bright and breezy 
vein, holds the attention of the reader from 
the opening pages. It deals with the modern 
high financier or promoter—the past master 
of dream finance and watered stock. In J. 
Rufus Wallingford we have one of the best 
pen-pictures of the methods pursued by 
modern commercial buccaneers in robbing 
the people that has been presented in fiction. 
Mr. Wallingford is not the great evil figure 
who corrupts government and robs the mil- 
lions under the protection of law, by virtue 
of his influence over governing and public 
opinion-forming agencies. He does not be- 
long to that desperate and skilful band that 
has become so largely at once the master of the 
people’s money and of their government, 
through ownership of the money-controlled 
political machines and control of newspapers, 
banks, etc., to such an extent that it is able 
to defy taw and sneer at the people while 
persistently plundering them, answering every 
effort of the people to curb lawless and crim- 
inal greed, with a defiant threat of a panic. 
The colossal moral criminals who belong to 
this band often pretend to be religious leaders. 
They hold high places in the congregations of 
the churches; they bribe the churches and 
colleges; they have their hands on the throat 
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f the banking interests as of the newspapers; 
o they have no fear of just punishment and 

re the most sinister figures of modern civil- 

vation, as they are also the most deadly foes 

» American prosperity and to free govern- 

ent. 

It is not, however, with this type that Mr. 
hester is concerned, but rather with the 
nodern criminal who is less cunning and less 

culpable but who to the limit of his power 
plunders the people through deception and 
cunning appeals to their cupidity. Walling- 
ford comes to a western city with one hundred 
dollars, and on that sum embarks on the 
career of a promoter. He is a Colonel 
Sellers up-to-date. Commencing his career 
by organizing a company for the manufac- 
ture of covered -arpet-tacks, he soon centers 
the attention of a number of unsophisticated 
men upon fabulous possible gains. When 
they are thoroughly hypnotized and_ their 
cupidity is aroused, he proceeds to deftly 
them of their earnings. Then he 
reaches for the money of the “widows and 
orphans.” The farmers later engage his 
attention. He is very versatile and resource- 
ful. He turns from one class to another, 
reaping rich harvests on almost every deal. 
He is not, however, so ambitious, so cunning 
or so skilful as was J. Pierpont Morgan when 
he reaped his millions through the Cleveland 
secret bond deal, or as was John D. Rocke- 
feller when he acquired the basis for his 
colossal fortune through ruining his com- 
petitors by secret rebates and other dark- 
lantern methods. At length Wallingford is 
tripped by fate and but for his faithful wife 
would have spent the closing years of his life 
in a penitentiary. 

The story is told in a bright, humorous 
manner. All the time the moral criminality 
of the promoter, however, is obvious. Wall- 
ingford’s methods reveal with photographic 
accuracy the workings of the most dangerous 
class of men outside the prison gates. ‘This is 
a story that cannot fail to do good. 


relieve 


The Coast of Chance. By Esther and Lucia 


Chamberlain. Illustrated. Cloth. 
465. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Pp. 
The 


Tus romance, which belongs to the class 
aptly termed time-killers, has no ethical value. 
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It is, however, much better than most of the 
modern mystery tales and will appeal to 
persons who care more for an exciting story 
with plenty of action and strong dramatic 
situations, than for literary excellence 

The interest centers largely around an old 
East Indian jeweled ring belonging to an 
English noble family—a ring of great intrinsic 
value, but by reason of the traditions cluster- 
ing around its history and the family associa- 
tions it is held to be priceless by its owners. 
The ring has been stolen and comes into the 
possession of a beautiful young society girl, 
being given her by her fiancé. The girl, 
before the ring comes into her possession, 
falls in love with a mysterious Englishman, 
and later concludes that he is the thief. All 
the leading characters work for some time at 
cross purposes, thus sustaining the interest of 
the reader. The tale is a fairly well-written 
story of crime, mystery and tempestuous 
human love. 


The Hemlock Avenue Mystery. By Roman 
Doubleday. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 276. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 


Tus is, we think, the best detective story 
by an American author that has appeared in 
recent years. It is, of course, a story written 
simply to entertain and amuse—such a story 
as most novel readers desire during the sum- 
mer months. It is well written and convinc- 
ing. The elements of probability are much 
stronger than in most detective or mystery 
tales, and the author’s pleasing style is only 
surpassed by the cleverness of plot and con- 
struction and the satisfactory untangling of 
knots that at times seem to hold ominous 
significance for some of the leading characters. 

The story has to do with the murder of a 
well-known lawyer. Another attorney, an 
enemy, is suspected, and the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence points to the younger lawyer 
or his affianced as the murderer. A young 
newspaper man is the good angel to the sus- 
pected parties and proves more than a match 
for the alert and determined detective. There 
are a number of characters who play promi- 
nent réles, and the novel has far more of the 
elements of human interest and a_ better 
background than most mystery tales. 
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News Irem—The Appeal to Reason trial has been postponed until the latter part of November. 








IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE SINISTER ASSAULT ON THE BREASTWORKS 
OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 


NE OF the most timely and important 
addresses of recent months was deliv- 
ered by Justice William J. Gaynor of the 
Supreme Court of New York before the Har- 
vard Political Club on the evening of April 
seventh. In the course of his discussion on 
“The Political Duty of College Men” the 
eminent jurist used these impressive words: 

“It is the worst policy in the world to drive 
people to secret meetings and plottings. 

“Let them speak in the open and you will 
have no secret plottings, throwing of bombs 
and assassinations. 

“It is hard to make the little ‘pin-head’ in 
authority understand this in this free country, 
where of all the world it should be understood. 
He prefers the Russian method of force.” 

No more timely or important advice has 
been given than this. At the present time, 
when the forces that are aggressively seeking 
to destroy free government are so perniciously 
active in attempting to establish precedents 
that can be used to destroy that free speech 
without which no such thing as free govern- 
ment can exist, it is the bounden duty of every 
friend of democratic government to courag- 
eously and determinedly stand for the basic 
principles that are vital to the life of Repub- 
lican rule. 

No one abhors all acts of violence more than 
does the Editor of Tue Arena. When we 
founded this review in 1889, one of the 
important papers in our first issue was a 
protest against capital punishment, and at all 
times while under our editorial management 
Tue Arena has carried forward a war on war 
and on all acts of injustice, violence and deeds 
that tend to foster the savage in man. We 
believe with Hugo, that “Life is sacred and 
belongs to God alone.” We believe the state 
has no right to take a life; that wars of aggres- 
sion are moral crimes of measureless propor- 
tions; that the slaughter of the lower animals 
for sport is also morally criminal and brutaliz- 
ing in its influence on the public mind. For 
all the overt acts of violence that have at times 
marked the history of our country we have 
only feelings of abhorrence. 


But, on the other hand, we find it difficult 
to frame language strong enough to character- 
ize our abhorrence of the systematic attempts 
that too frequently of late have marked the 
action of police and the controlled newspapers 
and which are calculated to create unreason- 
ing prejudice against anarchists by attempting 
to lodge crimes at their door of which they are 
entirely innocent, and of the persistent and 
Republic-destroying attempt of the enemies 
of free government to destroy free speech, the 
greatest bulwark of democracy, without which 
peaceful progress and free government can- 
not live. The corrupt political rings and the 
privileged classes which are behind them are 
working systematically, largely through sensa- 
tional stories that are false in all essential par- 
ticulars, and through hysterical appeals, to 
inflame the public mind and create national 
hysteria at the time when above all times men 
should be sober-minded and swayed by reason 
instead of passion or prejudice. 

Recently a tragedy occurred in Chicago, 
the details of which would create no surprise 
if the scene of the killing had been St. Peters- 
burg instead of a city in the Republic, and 
this tragedy was instantly used by the officials 
responsible for the death in question, and by 
the newspapers seeking sensation, as well as 
those controlled by privileged interests, to 
so inflame the public mind against anarchists 
as to justify the establishment of precedents 
curtailing free speech, which in turn can 
easily be extended to other groups of thinkers 
who advocate any ideas contrary to conven- 
tional or conservative thought. Briefly, the 
facts in this tragedy are as follows: 

On March second, at the home of the chief 
of police in Chicago, a young Russian Jew, 
Lazarus Averbuch by name, was killed by 
Chief G. M. Shippy and James Foley. The 
next morning the press from ocean to ocean 
was filled with scare head-lines and lurid 
descriptions of the alleged attempt of anarchist 
Averbuch to kill the chief of police, and the 
public was treated to long disquisitions on a 
great anarchist plot which the police were 
seeking to uncover. Not only were the news 
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columns devoted to long, sensational and 
very circumstantial descriptions of the desper- 
ate character of the anarchist whom the chief 
of police and another officer shot down, but 
many editorials appeared, all well calculated 
to inflame the public against the anarchists. 
In fact, everything possible was done to hide 
the real character of the crime committed, 
while fanning to fever heat the unreasoning 
passion and prejudice of the people and 
creating feelings of alarm and hate toward all 
anarchists. Judging from the reports given 
to the press, it would almost seem as if those 
responsible for the poor lad’s untimely death 
imagined they could not only by the course 
pursued justify themselves before the public, 
but also make the shameful killing a means of 
increasing police autocratic power and destroy- 
ing free speech. 

Now what were the facts relating to the 
charge that the lad was an anarchist as proved 
at the inquest? It was shown that this charge 
was a falsehood made out of whole cloth. 
The only witnesses to the killing of the boy 
were the men who did the deed and the family 
of the chief of police, who naturally desired to 
save from punishment those who committed 
the act. So it is not strange that the coroner 
held the perpetrators of the killing as justified. 
But in view of the falsehoods sent out about 
the boy being an anarchist, and about an 
anarchist plot, we may be pardoned for refus- 
ing to lay any special credence upon the plea 
of the men who committed the killing. The 
Chicago Jewish Daily Chronicle for March 
twenty-fifth published the following editorial 
comment on the finding of the coroner’s 
inquest: 

“The eye witnesses to the tragedy all are 
members of Chief Shippy’s household and 
only they and God know the truth, and God 
has not appeared as a witness at the inquest. 
As far as we are concerned, we may feel satis- 
fied with the verdict. The loss of a young 
life, with all its chances to become useful to 
itself and to others, is under all circumstances 
a thing to be deplored. But doubly painful 
was to us the cry that Averbuch was an 
anarchist. We felt all the injustice which the 
false alarm of an ‘anarchist plot’ was bound 
to cause to thousands of our people, both here 
and abroad. According to the testimony of 
all those who knew Averbuch, we have lost in 
him a respectable, intelligent and hard-working 
boy, and we have lost him under circumstances 
which are as tragic as they are mysterious. 
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We regret his untimely death and condole 
with his family. But we were much more 
deeply affected by the suffering of thousands 
which was likely to be caused by the unwar- 
ranted imputation of anarchist plots. The 
inquest has established the fact that Averbuch 
was no anarchist; that he was a peaceful, 
intelligent boy who worked every day and 
attended night schoo] almost every evening. 
The inquest proved that he had no connection 
with anarchists. This was the point which 
concerned us above all. 

The injury done by the police and the daily 
press sowing the false charges of Averbuch 
being an anarchist cannot be estimated. 
Probably not one in ten of the millions that 
read the blood-curdling descriptions of the 
attempt on the life of the chief of police by 
a desperate anarchist will ever learn that 
Averbuch, instead of being a desperate 
anarchist, had not only never had anything 
to do with anarchy, but was a peaceable, 
hard-working, studious lad; and the moral 
crime thus committed against freedom is 
typical of a number of recent unjustifiable 
and indefensible attempts to mislead the 
people and fan to flame the passions and 
prejudices of the masses by deliberate mis- 
representations. 

Following hard on the heels of this propa- 
ganda of reaction by falsehood, have come a 
series of lawless suppressions of free speech 
that have established precedents absolutely 
destructive of the chief bulwark of free gov- 
ernment. Wendell Phillips more than half 
a century ago, when similar crimes against 
free speech were favored by those determined 
to perpetuate African slavery, said: “The 
community that does not protect its humblest 
and most hated member in the free utterance 
of his opinion, no matter how false or hateful, 
is a gang of slaves.” 

And James Russel] Lowell wrote that 


“. . . they are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves and not 
For all the race.’ 


Nothing in the world could possibly foster 


and increase violence and lawlessness s0 
surely as the sowing broadcast of falsehoods 
such as those published in the Averbuch case, 
followed by the introduction of the Russian 
system of suppression of free speech. 
Happily, there are always some men in the 
conservative ranks as well as among the 
reformers who are wise enough to discern that 
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in this attack on free speech is to be found the 
most deadly peril that ever confronted our 
Republic, and brave enough to disregard the 
insane and hysterical popular clamor in 
defence of freedom for those whose views are 
diametrically opposed to the concepts enter- 
tained by these conservative advocates of 
the great bulwark of fundamental democracy, 
free speech. We have already called atten- 
tion to Judge Gaynor’s thoughtful words. 
Another noble and profoundly thoughtful 
voice among the conservatives that has been 
raised is that of ex-United States Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service, William Dudley 
Foulke. Mr. Foulke in the Chicago Record- 
Herald of March twenty-first gave voice to 
as genuinely statesmanlike an utterance as 
has appeared in recent years; and because 
the author is a leading conservative thinker 
as well as on account of the weighty truth 
expressed, we reproduced his warning cry 
to American patriots in full: 

“Do the police of Chicago realize the ulti- 
mate consequences of seizing Emma Gold- 
man, taking her from the platform before she 
had uttered one seditious word and forcibly 
preventing her from addressing an audience 
in that city? And do the people of Chicago 
realize the full meaning of acquiescence in 
this suppression of the right of free speech, 
involved in the failure to punish the officials 
who are responsible for it? 

“The constitution of Illinois declares ‘the 
free communication of thoughts and opinions 
is one of the invaluable rights of man, and 
every citizen may freely speak, write and print 
on any subject, being responsible for the abuse 
of that liberty.’ If in her speech she had 
incited men to crime she might properly have 
been arrested, but to stop her from speaking 
at all would appear to be a violation of the 
constitution as well] as of one of our most 
fundamental rights. 

“I know the provocation was very strong. 
Emma Goldman is commonly believed to have 
been the instigator of the Haymarket riots 
and the inspiration of the murder of McKinley 
and of the recent attempt upon the life of the 
chief of police. The principles of anarchy 
which she represents are held by most of us 
in supreme contempt. It seems ridiculous 
even to dream that orderly society can exist 
without organized government, and when it 
is proposed to overthrow such government by 
assassination, the crime we most detest, the 
proposal naturally arouses our abhorrence. 
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“But no matter how wild the theory, 
every human being in this country has a right 
to advocate it by any argument, short of the 
direct instigation to crime. If Emma Gold- 
man has been guilty of crimes in the past, let 
her be punished, but if crime cannot be proved 
and she is stil] at liberty, part of that liberty 
is her right to address her fellow-citizens, and 
by any argument, to convince them of any- 
thing she chooses short of the perpetration 
of crime. 

“The right of free speech is elementary in 
a government like ours, and not for her sake 
but for our own we must insist upon it. If 
the police of Chicago can say in advance that 
her theories are dangerous and may drag her 
away before she utters them, they might 
have prevented Henry George from speaking 
on behalf of the single tax because it would 
overthrow property rights; they might have 
prevented the advocates of the rate bill from 
urging their representatives to support it 
because in their view it would subject private 
property to unreasonable governmental con- 
trol. 

“If the police can decide in regard to the 
propriety of what I intend to say, where 
is to be the limit of their arbitrary power? 
Such a precedent cannot be permanently 
maintained and America remain a free nation. 
The same methods were attempted in the 
South before the war to stifle the arguments 
against slavery. Helper’s ‘Impending Crisis,’ 
a clear and logical demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of the perpetuation of slavery, was 
denounced and confiscated as an incendiary 
book, liable to encourage a bloody insurrec- 
tion among the slaves. All public utterance 
of anti-slavery ideas in the South was followed 
by a coat of tar and feathers or a lynching. 
The world has now passed beyond that stage, 
but the conduct of the Chicago police is far 
more dangerous because it seeks through the 
ministers of law and by the pretended author- 
ity of the law itself to overthrow that necessary 
freedom of speech which the law guarantees. 

“To prevent any one from speaking on 
behalf of anarchy is to give to the cause of 
anarchy the most formidable weapon it has 
ever , & Weapon even more danger- 
ous than the bullet of Czolgosz, for if our 
people were once to say to the anarchist, 
“You have no other means for the propaga- 
tion of your doctrines except assassination,’ 
they will give him the first rea’ excuse for his 
detestable crimes. 
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“Last spring I was in Russia and conversed 
with one of the leaders of the party of Con- 
stitutional Democrats, that party which has 
more than any other the sympathy of liberty- 
loving Americans. Political assassinations 
were then going on in Russia at the rate of 
five hundred a month. Two of the most 
eminent members of the Douma belonging 
to this party already had been killed by the 
reactionaries, and this gentleman himself 
was marked out for secret murder, yet when 
a resolution was introduced into the Douma 
denouncing all political assassinations, he 
would not support it, but said: ‘So long as 
there is any other method of securing the 
redress of abuses, assassination is utterly 
unjustifiable and detesiable, but when a free 
press and free speech are stifled and there is 
no other remedy we will not be hypocritical 
enough to denounce it.’ I could not refrain 
from contrasting these terrible alternatives 
with the happy condition of my own country, 
where men could speak and write and convince 
their fellow-citizens and finally secure relief 
by law. But the moment the police can say: 
‘This man or this woman shall not speak,’ 
the government to that extent is actually 
Russianized. Then for the first time can the 
anarchist actually cry out upon the heels of 
his assassinations: ‘I had no other remedy.’ 
Then for the first time the sympathy of really 
patriotic Americans will be accorded even to 
such as Emma Goldman, if her lips are closed 
by arbitrary power. What will Chicago do 
to repudiate this fatal precedent ? 

Among the leading reform writers who have 
courageously defended the fundamental rights 
of free government in the presence of this 
attack by the enemies of democracy, Mr. 
Louis F. Post, the able editor of the Chicago 
Public, deserves special mention. Mr. Post 
is one of the strongest and most fundamental 
as well as one of the most courageous leaders 
of progressive democracy in the United States. 
Though he is neither an anarchist on the one 
hand nor a socialist on the other, he is quite 
as quick to defend the representatives of 
either of these schools of thought as he is any 
other class of citizens who are made the vic- 
tims of unjust, reactionary and undemocratic 
treatment. Mr. Post’s editorial on “Free 
Speech and Emma Goldman” deserves the 
serious attention of all friends of free institu- 
tions, and because it is evident that the ene- 
mies of the Republic who are bent on rearing 
a commercial despotism on the ashes of free 
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institutions are now merely throwing out thar 
skirmish lines for a long and well-planned 
campaign against popular government, we 
quote at length from this editorial, as the 
fundamental issue no less than the systematic 
attempt to mislead the public is so well 
emphasized : 

“*Emma Goldman’ is the name that our 
black-art reactionaries conjure with. Pre- 
eminently that name is to a certain malicious 
class of this generation what John Brown’s 
was to a similar class fifty years ago. The 
empty-headed accept as sufficient to justify 
lawless police interference with peaceable 
meetings and freedom of speech, the explana- 
tion that the speaker either was or was to be 
Emma Goldman. 

“And, pray, why should Emma Goldman’s 
meetings be suppressed? Because she advo- 


cates assassination? How do you know 
that she advocates assassination? Did you 
ever hear her advocate assassination? Were 


you ever informed by any trustworthy person 
that he had heard her advocate assassination ? 
Ah, the police detectives say so, do they? 
And you find it necessary to rely upon police 
detectives for reports of utterances at public 
meetings? The newspapers also say that 
Emma Goldman advocates assassination ? 
But do you retain your faith in the verity of 
newspaper reports? And whether you do 
or not, are you quite sure that the newspapers 
do report advocacy of assassination by Emma 
Goldman? Is n’t it the fact that when they 
quote her literally her words are sober? 
Are n’t the newspapers always, when quoting 
her, obliged to explain naively that on this 
particular occasion she softened her speech ? 
Is n’t she an anarchist, then? So she says; 
but what do you understand by ‘anarchist’? 
Do you understand it in the sense that igno- 
rant policemen and sensational newspapers 
use it? With them it is only an empty epi- 
thet, a mere term of reproach, such as ‘repub- 
lican’ once was, and as ‘democrat’ was, and 
as ‘abolitionist’ was. And shall American 
institutions be broken down for an idle epi- 
thet ? 

“Now, we do not agree with Emma Gold- 
man’s opinions. This is not said by way of 
apology. We should despise ourselves if we 
denied conviction of any truth in order to 
escape the odium of identification with one of 
its persecuted preachers. It is because it 
happens to be a pertinent fact, that we say we 
do not agree with Emma Goldman. For 
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our rejection of her opinions is no reason for 
joining in the riotous demand that she be 
forbidden to utter them. On the contrary, 
all the more should we insist that she be 
unmolested in her exercise of the American 
right of free speech. Any human animal 
will fight for his own rights; but if those 
common rights which are landmarks of civil- 
ization have to depend for their perpetuation 
upon animal patrictism, they are not likely 
to endure a supreme test. Let Emma Gold- 
man be as odious as you please, and her opin- 
ions as false and hateful as they may be; 
nevertheless their utterance must not be pro- 
hibited if American ideals are to be preserved 
and each individual’s liberty safeguarded. 
“We have yet to see the first incendiary 
quotation from Emma Goldman’s speeches. 
But if her speeches are incendiary, the rem- 
edy is not police censorship. It is by orderly 
prosecution and with full opportunity for 
defense. The arbitrary suppression of meet- 
ings has a natural tendency to create and 
foster incendiary impulses; and that such is 
the cold-blooded purpose of some one in this 
persecution of Emma Goldman we are 
reluctantly inclined to suspect. It seems 
incredible that police authorities of reasonable 
intelligence should not know that while public 
speeches bring no harm to honest men and 
honest interests, the harm they bring to 
rascals comes through lawful channels, and 
that the only harm that ever comes from 
public speech comes from its suppression. 
Said Judge Gaynor of the New York Supreme 
Court recently, ‘Some years ago I saw a 
big Socialist gathering under a red flag in a 
public park in Edinburgh with not a police- 
man in sight; were such a gathering attempted 
in Central Park the assemblers would have 
their heads knocked off by the police in less 
than half an hour.’ Is it any wender that 
the ‘red anarchy’ of which we hear so much 
in this country creates no excitement in Great 
Britain? Let Emma Goldman speak in 
public without interference, and what she 
says will stand or fall in public opinion upon 


its merits. She could not if she would, incite 
to violence; and from all we learn of 
her, from better sources than the police and 
sensational newspapers, she would not if she 
could.” 

Illinois is by no means the only state where 
efforts are being systematically made to sup- 
press free speech. Recently one of the most 
shameful outrages ever perpetrated on Mas- 
sachusetts soil was committed in Worcester, 
when the Rev. Eliot White, a scholarly 
Episcopalian clergyman who happened to 
call down the ill-will of one section of the 
community by avowing his acceptance of 
the principles of Christian Socialism, and who 
had further antagonized some capitalistic 
interests by exposing unjust and brutal con- 
ditions, was arrested on the streets of the city 
by two Irish policemen, for merely explaining 
to some friends the unconstitutional and 
unjust action of the authorities in forbidding 
Mr. Berkman to speak in the city. At our 
request Mr. White has given an admirable 
story summarizing the actual facts in this 
case, which appears in this issue. 

No student of history can fail to understand 
how sinister in their significance are the pre- 
cedents being set by the lawless and unconsti- 
tutional acts of irresponsible officials who have 
no idea of the basic principles of free govern- 
ment and who are industriously striving to 
substitute Russian theories and Russian 
practices for the basic ideal of freedom of 
speech and of the press which all great 
democratic leaders have recognized to be the 
greatest bulwark of free institutions. The 
hope of the Republic lies in appealing to the 
reason and the judicial spirit of men and 
women who think and who are not the easy 
victims of prejudice, insane passion or hysteria. 
If this element will assert itself, the Republic 
will net only be saved, but the enemies of 
free government will be foiled in their attempt 
to continue to create disturbance and invite 
deeds of violence by unjust, oppressive, 
unconstitutional or lawless acts on the part 
of officials. 
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THE WAR BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND PLUTOCRACY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Two Facts fer Demecratic Voters to 
Remember. 


EHIND Mr. Bryan there are to-day 
millions of enthusiastic, earnest and 
patriotic voters, tens if not hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom have heretofore been accus- 
tomed to voting the Republican ticket? in 
the hope that the party might turn from the 
false gods of privilege, back to the ideals that 
governed that party in the days of Lincoln. 
Thousands of these Republican voters were 
prejudiced against Mr. Bryan by the sys- 
tematic campaign of slander, calumny and 
false misrepresentation which was waged by 
the servants of the Wall-Street gamblers and 
the law-defying corporations through party 
organs responsive to the money-controlled 
machine behind Governor John Johnson 
is the reactionary or plutocratic wing of the 
democratic party and the journals that forced 
Alton B. Parker on the Democracy four years 
ago, thereby insuring the overwhelming 
defeat of the party. 
These are two facts which all Democratic 
voters should remember. 


The Would-be Wreckers of The Democratic 
Party and Their Present Tactics. 


That element of law-defying corporate 
wealth that for the advancement of the feudal- 
ism of privileged interests poses as Demo- 
cratic and in this way is enabled to help keep 
the United States Senate in the control of 
the handy-men of the plutocracy, and that 
since Mr. Cannon has been Speaker has 
made the once noble House of Representatives 
merely another bulwark of privileged wealth, 
is again as active as it was four years ago in 
the Democratic party. This element has no 
political convictions. Its secret motto is 
“Our own pockets all the time.” If it can 
control a party and through that control 
further entrench itself in government, it is 
willing to pay a portion of the loot which it 
wrests from the people in order to defeat the 
interests of the electorate. Otherwise, its 
effort is to destroy any popular party, so as to 
keep reactionists in office; and it is, naturally 
enough, bitterly opposed to any candidate 


that has been tempted at all points and who 
it has proved cannot be seduced by the lure 
of wealth, of power or of official position. 
The leading representatives of this element 
have found Mr. Bryan to be such a man and 
for this reason they are uniting from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific in repeating the parrot-cry 
of four years ago. Prior to the last Demo- 
cratic convention, the New York World, sec- 
onded by a number of plutocratic papers, 
became fairly hysterical in the cry that Bryan 
could not be elected, but that a certain eastern 
judge, Mr. Alton B. Parker, would insure 
the triumphant election of the Democratic 
ticket. It may be true that a few of the 
weaker minded among the editorial writers 
that penned the absurd special pleas for 
Parker and the reactionists were simple 
enough to believe what they wrote; but it is 
impossible to conceive that the men of brains 
among the plutocratic Democrats imagined 
for a moment that the nomination of Mr. 
Parker could result in anything other than an 
overwhelming defeat for the Democratic 
party, for these men clearly understood that 
the Democratic party, was and is a party of 
the people and opposed to privilege, and so 
surely as it nominates a man known to be 
satisfactory to such mouthpieces of reaction 
as Harper's Weekly, the New York World, 
the New York Times and the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and to such men as Ryan, Belmont 
and Cleveland, its overwhelming defeat is 
assured in advance. And this overwhelming 
defeat of the Democratic party which fol- 
lowed the nomination of Alton B. Parker 
resulted in strongly entrenching the privileged 
interests in government in all its ramifications, 
giving an overwhelming majority in the 
House as well as the Senate to the handy-men 
of the plutocracy. And this was doubtless 
precisely what the leading plutocratic Demo- 
crats desired when they secured the nomina- 
tion of Parker. The plutocracy dreaded the 
uncovering of the record of the government 
after the privileged interests gained control 
of all its branches. They knew it would 
be followed by the cry, “Turn the rascals 
out”—a cry that would be taken up and 
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echoed from ocean to ocean, for the people 
were beginning to weary of the perfidy of the 
Republican party and were anxiously waiting 
to see if the Democracy would be true to the 
interests of the people or would be seduced 
by the Belmonts, the Ryans, the New York 
World and the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
When the Democracy was so seduced by the 
enemies of the Republic that it accepted the 
New York World’s candidate for the standard- 
bearer of the party, it met with the most over- 
whelming defeat it had sustained since the 
Cleveland-Carlisle-Morgan secret bond deal 
scandal. 

To-day precisely the same _plutocratic 
element is at work precisely as it was four 
years ago. It first hoped to be able to nomi- 
nate an eastern man, Judge Gray or some 
other “safe and sane” brand of patriot who 
is dear to the heart of plutocracy. It hoped 
it could kill off Mr. Bryan by the old, old 
tactics of falsehood, misrepresentation, slan- 
der and ridicule, and to this end not only was 
an editorial campaign inaugurated, but all 
the cartoonists that could be enlisted, both 
on Republican and Democratic papers, were 
set to work to accomplish the desired end. 
The result was that the tide of popularity for 
Mr. Bryan steadily rose in the face of the 
opposition because the people’s eyes had been 
opened, they had caught a glimpse of the 
men who were pulling the strings behind the 
curtains. Hence the puppets were no lon- 
ger convincing to them. Moreover the 
people had come to know that Mr. 
Bryan was hated only because he could not 
be bought or used to betray them. They 
knew that practically every one of the meas- 
ures Mr. Roosevelt had adopted as his own, 
which had proved popular with the people, 
were measures for advocating which Mr. 
Bryan formerly had been denounced, ridi- 
culed and abused. 

The popularity of Mr. Bryan has steadily 
increased since the predictions which he 
made and the charges which he advanced 
against the corrupt conditions of Wall Street 
and the great “interests” have been proved 
to be true by various exposures; and it was 
not long before the plutocracy found that so 
great was the popularity of the Great Com- 
moner that it would be idle to attempt to 
settle upon an eastern man. Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson, Governor Folk and other demo- 
cratic Democrats were not willing to be made 
cats-paws to advance plutocratic ends. Bailey 
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of Texas had been thoroughly discredited by 
the exposure that had shown him to be the 
handy-man of the Standard Oil Company 
and the railroads, the betrayer of the people 
he pretended to represent. 

Finally, the enemies of Democracy settled 
upon Governor Johnson, J. J. Hill’s friend, 
and it is very significant that Mr. Harvey, so 
long one of J. Pierpont Morgan’s most efficient 
handy-men and the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, should join the New York World 
in the advocacy of Governor Johnson. It is 
the old Parker crowd again, raising the old 
Parker cry—this, and nothing more; and 
they are doing it because they do not fear 
Johnson and they do fear Bryan. They 
would not greatly fear Johnson if he were 
elected, but they do not imagine for a moment 
that he would be elected, any more than they 
imagined that Parker would be elected. They 
know full well that while he might poll a few 
more votes than did the New York World’s 
candidate of four years ago, he would lose 
hundreds of thousands of votes that Mr. 
Bryan, if nominated, would secure. It is 
impossible to imagine that these shrewd men 
do not fully realize that the nomination of 
Governor Johnson would insure another 
overwhelming defeat for the Democracy. 

One of the best editorials we have noticed 
bearing on this phase of the subject is the 
following which recently appeared in the 
Chicago Public from the always able pen of 
Mr. Louis F. Post: 


“At a recent meeting in New York City 
a number of conspicuous representatives of 
predatory wealth, three of whom bitterly 
denounce President Roosevelt, were discussing 
the approaching Presidential election and its 


probable result. While they could not find 
language severe enough in which to condemn 
Roosevelt, they were also opposed to Bryan. 
One of the gentlemen present, a Southern 
Democrat, asked these “captains of industry” 
and railroad magnates why they feared 
Bryan, reminding them that if he should be 
elected President there was a reasonable prob- 
abliity that the Senate and the House would 
nevertheless be safely Republican. One of 
the most aggressive of the predatorialists 
candidly replied: ‘We fear him for the 
Attorney-General he would appoint.’ 

“It is now quite evident that Governor 
Johnson is the choice of the Eastern syndicates 
for thwarting the democratic demand for 
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Bryan as the Presidential candidate of the 
Democratic party. Bryan’s nomination is 
the one thing these interests now fear. They 
would risk any man to sidetrack Bryan. 
But they do not regard Governor Johnson as 
arisk. James J. Hill’s ‘o. k.’ is good enough 
for them. 

“The one specific virtue in behalf of Gov- 
ernor Johnson is that he would surely win. 
The same assertion came four years ago from 
the same sources regarding Judge Parker. 
It is as baseless regarding Johnson as it proved 
to be regarding Parker. Governor Johnson 
has no popular strength outside of his own 
state. The prediction that he would carry 
Wisconsin is the veriest moonshine. If 
LaFollette were the Republican candidate no 
Democrat could carry Wisconsin, and Bryan 
is the only Democrat who can carry that 
state against any Republican. As to Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s own state, Minnesota, no 
Democrat can carry it for President. With 


all the support which Governor Johnson had 
from the corporations in his campaign for 
Governor, and even with a Republican can- 
didate whose candidacy the corporations 
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should ignore, as they did that”of Governor 
Johnson’s gubernatorial adversary, Governor 
Johnson could not secure the electoral vote 
of his state. He could not carry a single 
state that Bryan would lose; and he would 
lose states that Bryan can carry. 

“There has never been any probability 
of Governor Johnson’s nomination. There 
would be less than ever, were it possible, now 
that one of Mr. Hill’s handy-men has opened 
Governor Johnson’s headquarters at Chicago 
under the evident and only thinly concealed 
patronage of Mr. Roger Sullivan, and that the 
Republican papers are singing Governor 
Johnson’s praises in chorus, as they did 
Judge Parker’s about this time four years age. 
Democrats who put principle above pie have 
come to understand fairly well that any 
Democrat whom corporation magnates vouch 
for and Republican newspapers exploit, adds 
nothing to his Presidential availability by 
encouraging their overtures. Such a man 
must win his spurs as a Democrat of principle, 
free from Big Business entanglements, before 
he can hope to command the confidence of 
democratic Democrats.” 


MAYOR JOHNSON’S SPLENDID VICTORY FOR THE CITIZENS 
OF CLEVELAND. 


AYOR TOM L. JOHNSON, whom 
President Roosevelt strove so zeal- 

ously to defeat for re-election, has recently 
achieved a splendid victory for the people and 
for good government. It has been one of the 
longest and hardest battles ever waged by a 
statesman loyal to the people’s interests 
against overwhelming odds; and the signal 
triumph, which means a saving of hundreds 
of thousands of decllars to the rank and 
file of Cleveland’s citizens and the removal 
from the politics of the city of one of the most 
sinister founts of corruption that for years 
polluted the municipal government, has been 
fought practically single-handed. Mayor 
Johnson began his fight for municipal owner- 
ship of the street-car service years ago, and 
but for the complete contro] of the govern- 
ment of Ohio by the great public-service 
interests acting through the Republican 
machine, Cleveland would long ere this have 
enjoyed municipal ownership. But the 
Republican organization, under the direction 


of Mark Hanna, Boss Cox, Senator Dick 
and others, was as zealous in behalf of the 
interests of the great campaign-contributing 
and people-plundering corporations as Mayor 
Johnson has been indefatigable in fighting 
for the interests of all the people. Hence 
the state government, at the dictation of the 
bosses, thwarted the plan for securing public 
ownership. Next Mayor Johnson set out to 
give the citizens of Cleveland the benefit of a 
three-cent fare. He knew that the street-car 
companies, if the city owned and operated 
the service without being compelled to pay an 
exorbitant price for watered stock, could 
give the people the service at three cents a 
fare and yet realize a handsome profit; and 
since the Republican legislatu'e had at the 
instigation of the Hanna-Cox element pre- 
vented public ownership for the time being, 
he lent his aid to the formation of a company 
to operate a street-car system on a three-cent 
fare. Then began a war to the death between 
the incorruptible and efficient statesman and 
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popular representative on the one hand, and 
the corrupt public-service corporation, backed 
by various other privileged interests, monop- 
olies and associated villainies which are 
unjustly preying on the people, on the other. 
Every possible obstacle, including numerous 
injunctions granted by judges favorable to 
“the interests,” were cast in the way, but Mr. 
Johnson is a statesman of broad vision, a 
business man of exceptional ability, a moral 
idealist and a practical worker. He did not 
allow failure after failure to dishearten him 
or turn him from the path of duty. Patiently 
and with grim determination he faced and 
fought every obstacle. Vast wealth and 
every strategem and device which the most 
cunning and crafty legal talent could devise 
were unsleepingly employed, and at every 
step the corporations had the powerful and 
active aid of one of the most perfect and 
masterful political organizations known to an 
American commonwealth. An army of handy- 
men, legal prostitutes, politicians and kept 
editors did all in the power of man to defeat 
the mayor’s efforts and to discredit the incor- 
ruptible and intrepid commoner. But all to 
no purpose. In the month of April the old 
company was forced to yield. It had mar- 
shalled a mighty army against one man, 
but that man was an apostle of democracy 
n the noblest sense of the word. He was a 
moral idealist who was also a practical states- 
man and a master business man, as incor- 
ruptible as he was loyal to the people. Of 
his vic ory and the facts attending the same 
Mr. Louis F. Post in the Chicago Public of 
May first says: 

“At last Mayor Johnson has scored a com- 
plete and final triumph over the street-car 
ring which has for seven years fought him on 
all sides in his effort to establish three-cent 
fares and to place the traction system in a 
position to be taken over by the city as soon 
as authority for municipal ownership can be 
obtained from the legislature of Ohio. Even 
within the present month the Cleveland news 
factory of the street-car ring has announced 
Johnson’s defeat, and sympathetic papers 
over the country have published it. Now 
that the reported defeat turns out to have 
been a victory, every democrat of every polit- 
ical party will rejoice. 

“The entire traction system of Cleveland 
has come under the ‘holding company’ plan, 
to be operated at a three-cent fare, and to 
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distribute no profits above 6 per cent. divi- 
dends on actual cost, besides a 10 per cent. 
premium if the city takes it over. The 
‘holding company,’ composed of a small 
number of trustworthy citizens working for 
salaries and, having no other financial interest 
in the business, will operate the system as a 
corporation so long as municipal ownership is 
forbidden by law. When municipal ownership 
comes to be allowed and adopted, the change 
will be imperceptibly made. The people of 
Cleveland will ride to their places of business 
some morning over a privately-owned trac- 
tion system, managed by certain well-known 
men constituting a private company; they 
will ride back to their homes at night over a 
publicly-owned traction system, managed 
by the same men constituting a_ municipal 
bureau. And no passenger will know the 
difference, except as he reads about it in his 
evening papers. Mayor Johnson’s plan, now 
agreed to, contemplates a change from pri- 
vate to public ownership without any friction of 
readjustment or any disturbance in operation. 

“It now transpires that Mayor Johnson’s 
long fight for the people of Cleveland has been 
maintained against him and the masses of 
the people by six wealthy families. Happen- 
ing to own a majority of the old traction com- 
pany’s stock, those families forced the remain 
ing 794 helpless stockholders to suffer pocket- 
nerve agonies while the fight went on. These 
facts have been made public by Mr. W. H. 
Boyd, the Republican candidate for Mayor 
against Mayor Johnson two or three years 
ago. According to Mr. Boyd, as reported 
in The Plain-Dealer, ‘the small stockholders 
felt they could not go on with the fight and 
were for settlement, but until two of the 
majority families had been won over to a 
more peaceful view, Mr. Goff was unable 
to make the concession that finally led to an 
agreement with the mayor.’ There is a 
touch of color in that situation. Think of it! 
The rights of a whole city held at arm’s 
length because six wealthy families wanted 
to own its streets in perpetuity for traction 
purposes—wanted them for ‘a savings bank,’ 
as Mr. Hanna once described the privilege. 
It must be interesting to these families, and 
also to the 794 smaller stockholders, now 
that they have settled at $55 a share, to 
remember that Mayor Johnson offered to 
settle with them two years ago for $85. In 
all probability, however, the six wealthy fam- 
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ilies and the 794 small stockolders are not 
interested in this recollection in precisely 
the same way.” 

Mayor Johnson is a statesman who believes 
that “words are good when backed up by 
deeds, and only so.” He also believes that 


GOVERNOR FOLK ON 
LAW-DEFYING 


et HE AMAZING and almost incredible 

revelations of incompetence if nothing 
worse, that have been brought out in regard 
to District-Attorney Jerome touching the 
“Inter-Met.” and the ice trust, emphasized 
the importance of the people securing compe- 
tent and honest officials to execute the laws. 
Wherever officials have really and sincerely 
desired to serve the interests of the people, 
they have found a way to punish the law- 
defying criminal rich. Governor Folk and 
Mr. Heney have afforded striking illustra- 
tions of the fact that “Where there ’s a will 
there ’s a way.” 

The revelations in connection with the ice 
trust in New York, where it is alleged that 
Mr. Jerome screened the trust but tried to 
have the grand jury act against the competitor 
of the trust, and his actions in regard to the 
“Inter-Met.” show how an incompetent or un- 
faithful servant can be a veritable bulwark 
of strength for the criminal rich who are 
preying on the people and the municipalities. 

The revelations made in New York at the 
investigation of the “Inter-Met.” recently 
led to a discussion in regard to punishing 
the powerful law-breakers, by Governor 
Folk of Missouri. In a very notable inter- 
view with William Hoster, published in the 
New York American on May fifth, Mr. Folk 
showed exactly how the Ryan combination 
could have been brought to justice, and he 
emphasized the fact which Tue Arena has 
so frequently laid stress upon—namely, that 
fining companies is worse than useless. The 
putting of the rich magnates and law-breakers 
in striped clothes and giving them employ- 
ment in the penitentiary is the only effective 
remedy for the crimes that have been too long 
winked at and which are making law and 
its enforcement in many American common- 
wealths a farce and a disgrace to the Repub- 
lic. In his interview Mr. Hoster said: 
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the rights and interests of the people should 
be the first concern of the people’s servants, 
For this reason he is hated by the grafters, 
the corruptionists, the corporation looters, 
the criminal rich generally and their well-paid 
handy-men. 


SERVANTS AND THE 


CRIMINAL RICH. 


“Reverse the conditions; put Jerome in 
St. Louis and Joseph W. Folk in the District- 
Attorney’s office of New York, and there can 
be no doubt that Thomas F. Ryan, H. H. 
Vreeland and a few more of the eminent 
figures in the traction crimes of New York 
would have to face a jury on a criminal charge. 

““T have always declared,’ sai Governor 
Folk to-day, ‘that a campaign contribution 
made from the funds of a corporation is plain 
embezzlement, and I have no doubt that an 
indictment could be secured against those 
who make such contributions. 

“* Understand,’ he continued, ‘the making of 
such a contribution is not wrong because it is 
a contribution to a political campaign, but 
because it is a wrong use of the funds of a cor- 
poration. A contribution to any other pur- 
pose than that to which the corporation is 
credited is just as wrong and just as illegal. 

“Folk groups campaign contributions with 
the other corporation crimes and places them 
on a par with rebating, discrimination and 
the killing of competitors. He recalls the 
case of the fancy ball which James Hazen 
Hyde gave, the expense of which was paid 
out of the Equitable funds. That, he declares, 
was only another form of the campaign con- 
tribution. 

“Restitution was forced in the Hyde case, 
and Folk cannot see why it cannct also be 
forced on the same grounds where money was 
paid out for political purposes. Again, in 
the case of the syndicates, restitution was 
forced; why can ’t it be forced likewise where 
thousands are unlawfully diverted to political 
Governor Folk believes that the time 
has come to make an example of the high 
corporation offenders by sending several of 
them to jail. 

“*The only way,’ said he to-day, ‘to inspire 
respect for the law is to punish those individ- 
uals who are responsible in the contributions 
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for the violation of the law. Don’t fine them. 
That does no good. Send them to jail, and 
thereby there will be created anew a respect 
for the law, which recently has sadly fallen 
away.” 

“To illustrate his point the man who broke 
up the Baking-Powder Trust at Jefferson 
City and convicted a dozen or more legislative 
boodlers and corporation offenders drew a 
parallel from Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden. 

‘Suppose,’ said he, ‘after eating the apple 
they had said, “The truth is, we have formed 
a corporation; we did not eat the apple, the 
corporation did. Applying present-day meth- 
ods, the corporation would have been driven 
out of the Garden of Eden, but Adam and 
Eve would have been permitted to remain, 
form new corporations, and continue to eat 
the apples as long as they pleased.’ 

“It is only because Governor Folk has 
become convinced that the contributions 
of the Metropolitan Street Raiiway Company 
to funds to beat Bryan and advance Repub- 
lican interests constitute a national scandal 
that he consented to discuss the traction 
crimes.” 

In giving in more detail the conversation, 
the correspondent continued: 

“The situation is bad,’ said the Governor, 
after the history of the Wall and Cortlandt 
streets ferries railway had been outlined, 
‘and is of very great delicacy at the same time.’ 

“*Mr. Whitney,’ it was suggested, ‘was 
not an officer of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company, and there was no legal war- 
rant for the payment to him by Mr. Vreeland 
of $500,000.’ 

“*Undoubtedly not.’ 

“*And then the alleged obligation having 
been discharged by the so-called loans of 
Ryan, Widener, Elkins, Dolan and Whitney, 
there was no obligation on the part of the 
Metropolitan Securities Company to pay to 
these five gentlemen loans which had not been 
authorized and which were for a questionable 
purpose anyhow.’ 

“*That is undoubtedly true,’ he responded. 

“*And then along comes the purchase of 
the ferries railway at a fictitious price, which 
covered up the payments to the five, and the 
entry of the sum in the books as an asset. 
‘The people of New York believe that a 
crime was committed then. Governor, what 
do you think about it?’ 

“*T have always declared,’ he answered 
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slowly, ‘that it was embezzlement. A cor- 
poration has no right to contribute funds to 
a political campaign.’ 

“*It is embezzlement clearly. An official 
of a corporation has no right to take the money 
of stockholders and use it for any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was originally 
intended. This is one instance of the law- 
lessness of the persons operating a corpora- 
tion. 
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It is in the same class with rebating— 
the same thing as discriminating in favor 
of one against another. I mean all of these 
offenses are on the same level—wrong in 
principle and deserving of punishment. I 
think it would be an excellent thing to indict 
one of these officials and get him before a 
jury for the example that it would set. No 
fines, understand. Put them in stripes, and 
that means you will inspire respect for the law. 
That is the only way it can ever be done.’ 

“*We are given to understand in New York,’ 
it was suggested, ‘that there is no law under 
which these crimes of embezzlement can be 
punished.’ 

“*That is regrettable,’ said the Governor, 
gravely. 

“*But in Chicago, Deneen and Healy have 
contracted a habit of digging around a law 
that fits after they have become convinced 
that “moral obliquity” exists, and they per- 
severe until they have found a law. I think 
I understand you to say that, having taken 
an oath to enforce the law, you generally 
make it your business to find a way to enforce 
it.’ 

“Folk smiled and nodded his head. 

“*The great trouble,’ he said, ‘is that too 
much distinction is made between the corpo- 
rations and the men who direct them. Now- 
adays a corporation is merely an instrument 
through which the law is violated. Behind 
the corporation are the men who are respon- 
sible for the violation of the law. Put them 
in stripes, and a wholesome lesson will be 
taught. 

“*Lawlessness,’ said Folk, ‘is anarchy, 
whether at the top or bottom of the social 
scale.’ 

“As to the question of criminal interest, 
which enters into consideration of all these 
offenses, Governor Folk’s views closely fol- 
low those of Judge Anderson of Indianapolis, 
who in charging the jury in the John R. 
Walsh trial at Chicago, said: ‘The law pre- 
sumes that every man intends the natural 
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legitimate and necessary consequences of his 
acts. The color of the act determines the 
complexion of the intent. The intent to 
injure or defraud may be presumed when the 
unlawful act which results in loss or injury 
is proved to have been knowingly committed.’ 

“*That is exactly the state of the law,’ said 
Folk, ‘and it always has been so.’ 

““*He expressed amazement at the revela- 
tions of the Cohen incident where the former 
Supreme Court Justice forced the Metropoli- 
tan to buy back his clients’ depreciated stock 
at its original cost on a threat to begin an 
action against the directors for paying divi- 
dends out of capital. 

“*Is not that a case where the directors 
took money out of the treasury of the com- 
pany to protect their own pockets?’ he was 
asked: 

“Undoubtedly,” was the reply. 

““The entry of the Ferries Railway deal 
on the books of the Metropolitan Securities 
Company as an asset, followed by reports to 
Albany of the financial condition of the con- 
cern, based in part on these false entries, 
was stamped by Folk as ‘perjury.’ 

“*He left no doubt as to the course he 
would pursue if face to face with the situation 
in New York. He would not falter or seek 
loopholes or excuses for the offenders. He 
would bluntly put the naked facts before the 
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Grand Jury and as its official adviser, demand 
indictments for embezzlement and perjury, 
and on these charges he would drag the 
traction offenders before a jury.” 

It will not be necessary to inform the 
readers of the above why the “safe and 
sane” Democratic newspapers of New York, 
that dance attendance on the Ryan-Belmont- 
Wall-Street-plutocratic ring, do not regard 
Governor Folk as an available Presidential 
candidate. Governor Folk, like Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson, is at once a practical statesman 
and a moral idealist; incorruptible, fearless, 
efficient. Both these great statesmen place 
the people’s interests above the interests of 
corrupt, law-defying, campaign-contributing 
corporations and all privileged interests that 
seek to prey upon the wealth-creator and con- 
sumers. They are types of the same noble 
statesmanship that marked the Republic 
in her early days and which blossomed forth 
in the life and selfless service of President 
Lincoln; but for the very reason that they 
place the people’s interests and the great 
fundamental principles of popular govern- 
ment above the interests of plundering special 
privileged classes and reactionaries who are 
transforming the Republic into a class-ruled 
government, the enemies of free institutions 
and the parasites of wealth are a unit in their 
efforts to discredit them. 


IS MR. ROOSEVELT THE HYPOCRITE HIS FRIENDS WOULD 
HAVE US BELIEVE HIM TO BE? 


FTER every declaration of President 
Roosevelt that he would not run 
another term, certain of his warmest friends 
and men very close to the President, who 
enjoy his confidence, have industriously 
striven to make the public believe that the 
President was only “playing politics,” and 
that he would be the nominee of the conven- 
tion. They confidently talk as if they knew 
the cards had been stacked for a special 
purpose, and that at the right moment the 
nomination would be forced on our unwilling 
Cesar by his Mark Antonys, who would 
insist that it was the people’s will. After 
his last positive declaration that under no 
circumstances would he accept the nomina- 
tion, certain politicians and editors who 
appear to be very near the President, raised 


a significant cry, or rather joined in a choru 
the harmony of which was as suggestive as 
the alleged reason for it was patently absurd 
and sophistical. 

We were told on every hand that the Presi- 
dent would be drafted into service by the 
party, and that he had never been the man to 
shirk a duty that was laid upon him: that he 
was the only man in the country who could 
do effective service in curbing the lawless 
trusts and bringing to bay the rich malefactors. 
With tiresome iteration and reiteration it 
was insisted upon that this man, whose popu- 
larity rests on the advocacy of the very policies 
that he had freely appropriated from Mr. 
Bryan, was the only man that could save the 
Republic from the predatory bands that have 
been fostered and built up under the rule of 
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the Republican party and whose position 
in government, through their handy-men 
who are the leading members of the Presi- 
dent’s party enables them to thwart every 
attempt of the people for real relief. 

We were asked to believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt could do more with attorneys-general 
like the plutocracy’s handy-man, Knox, 
and the spineless Bonaparte, than Mr. Bryan 
with an attorney-general who would imme- 
diately institute criminal proceedings against 
criminals and who would enforce the law in 
such a way as to bring relief to the people from 
the continued robbery of the few. 

We were asked to believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt, who has systematically surrounded him- 
self by many of the most offensive handy-men 
of the plutocracy—by men like Elihu Root, 
George B. Cortelyou, William H. Taft and 
others, and who has among his close political 
friends such men as Philander Knox and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the great boss of Mas- 
sachusetts, could be better trusted to protect 
the people from the depredations of the bands 
that these handy-men have so long served or 
to whom they are so satisfactory, than a 
statesman who has proved that nothing can 
swerve him from allegiance to the cause of 
justice and the rights of the people. 

Now, considering the fact that the men 
who are voicing these cries are so anxious to 
please Theodore Roosevelt and are near 
enough to him to regard any earnestly- 
expressed desire on his part as something 
binding, many people have been forced to the 
conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt was deliber- 
ately playing a double game; that Mr. Taft 
was merely his stalking-horse; and that 
the nomination would be given to the Presi- 
dent against his verbal protest. Thus, fig- 
uratively speaking, he would imitate the action 
of Czsar, who pushed aside the crown offered 
him and which he dearly coveted, in the hope 
that it would be pressed upon his brow in 
despite of his apparent reluctance to receive 
it. We say, the circumstances in the case 
have led many to this conclusion. Among 
this number is evidently Mr. Hearst, judging 
from the long series of Opper cartoons 
that have been appearing for many 
weeks. 

We, however, are inclined to believe that 
President Roosevelt is not such an insincere 
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or hypocritical man as his friends’ conduct 
would lead us to infer. We think he has 
permitted this ridiculous exhibition on the 
part of those who claim to be his friends to 
go unchallenged, and perhaps he has fostered 
it, for a double purpose. He doubtless knows 
how weak Mr. Taft is with the people, and 
that if the masses once were convinced that 
Mr. Roosevelt would not run, they would 
select delegates who would vote for Senator 
LaFollette, the one Republican candidate 
who honestly stands for the reform program 
that Mr. Roosevelt has appropriated from 
such statesmen as Mr. Bryan and which the 
people are anxious to see carried out. On 
the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt determined 
to name his successor. He settled upon his 
personal friend as the most available man, 
because he was a man who could be counted 
on to secure vast campaign funds from Wall- 
Street interests, precisely as Mr. Cortelyou 
was able to collect a colossal campaign fund 
from the Perkinses, the McCalls, the Morgans, 
the Armours, etc., for the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He knew full well that Mr. 
Taft’s record, in so far as his acts were con- 
cerned from the time he was so considerate 
for the railroads in the struggle of the employés 
against the railroads when he was a judge, 
to the present time, had been as satisfactory 
to predatory wealth as his words had been 
fair to the people. He knew Wall Street had 
no serious objection to Mr. Taft. Indeed, 
his candidacy had been approved by its most 
authoritative journals and many of the polit- 
ical bosses and handy-men who would under 
no circumstances have favored any man whom 
the law-defying corporaticns really feared or 
disliked. So in Mr. Taft he had a candidate 
who could most easily be used to kill off any 
candidates who might be advanced by certain 
groups of the feudalism of privileged wealth 
whom Mr. Roosevelt had antagonized. By 
letting it be understood in advance that if 
the man he had selected as his heir apparent 
should not be chosen to head the ticket he had 
matters so arranged as to have himself placed 
on the ticket, he could make his control over 
the convention absolute. 

This, we incline to believe, explains the 
action of the President in permitting those 
close to him to hold out the idea that he would 
be nominated. 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF CHANCELLOR DAY’S PERNI- 
CIOUS ACTIVITY IN BEHALF OF THE CRIMINAL 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


W* HAVE had occasion in several 
instances to call attention to the 
morally disintegrating influence on church 
and college of the donations of tainted wealth 
by leading representatives of the great crim- 
inal and law-defying trusts and corporations. 
These donations to churches, missionary 
societies and colleges act as a bribe. They 
silence the voices that should be raised in 
behalf of fundamental morality and obedi- 
ence to law. In not a few instances the 
leading recipients of these bribes, or the 
heads of the institutions thus dowered, have 
become the zealous handy-men, special 
pleaders and apologists for the law-defying, 
immoral and criminal organizations that have 
contributed the hush-money. The two most 
amazing examples of this character are 
Chancellor Day of Syracuse University, the 
handy-man of the Standard Oil Company, 
and the Rev. Dr. Buchtel, formerly chancellor 
of the University of Denver and now Gov- 
ernor of Colorado by grace of Boss Evans and 
Simon Guggenheim. 

In our March issue we took occasion to 
notice Chancellor Day’s latest attack on 
President Roosevelt. This editorial called 
forth an interesting communication from one 
of our valued correspondents giving the story 
of his experience with Mr. Archbold’s handy- 
man, that is so illuminating and suggestive 
that we asked our friend’s permission to give 
the facts to our readers. 

“*The characterization of Chancellor Day 
in the March Arena,” writes our corre- 
spondent; “is corroborated by his conduct 
in an affair of which I have full know- 
ledge. 

“Having read one of his ponderous defences 
of Standard Oil, I addressed a personal 
letter to him, reciting facts in two cases, of 
whose authenticity I had no doubt, my 
authority for one of them being a manager 
in a large manufactory, whose integrity is 
beyond all suspicion, and my authority in 
the other being an agent of the Standard 
Oil Company. After the lapse of a week 
or more, I received a note from the Chancellor, 
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stating that my letter had been forwarded 
to Mr. Archbold, and that, in due time, I 
might expect a call from one of the Standard 
Oil Company’s representatives. Of course 
I was astounded, and immediately wrote, 
asking if citizens of the United States were 
under a system of espionage, and if corre- 
spondence ‘relating to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s affairs was beyond the laws of ordi- 
nary communications. The Rev. Doctor 
replied in fierce terms, defending his own 
honor, and impeaching mine, as a purveyor 
of slander. This letter was so contemptible 
in tone and form that I returned it, but 
received another, equally base in its inuendo 
and insult. Meantime the Rev. Doctor had 
assured me that the S. O. Co. would not ‘use’ 
any information which I might possess in 
regard to the operation of agents who employ 
unscrupulous methods in the development 
of S. O. business. 

“Having no wish to betray agents, I awaited 
the call of the S. O. representative, preparetl 
to thwart his efforts to involve me in per- 
sonal difficulties. At last he appeared, pre- 
ceded by a letter from ‘C. T. Colling,’ written 
on plain paper and enclosed in an envelope 
returnable to Box 272, Covington, Kentucky. 
Nothing to indicate the source of the com- 
munication! However, I smelt coal oil, and 
consulting a directory, learned that Mr. 
Colling was second vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company. Subsequently I 
learned that he was one of the Standard Oil 
Company’s most astute agents, having been 
detected in various frauds in Illinois. This 
letter I ignored. 

“At 9 a. M., on a Thursday, the repre- 
sentative entered my apartments, and re- 
quested an interview. I informed him that 
Dr. Day had assured me that my disclosures 
would not be ‘used,’ and I declined to make 
them—on the ground that they could be of 
no value unless ‘used.’ This non-plussed 
the gentleman, and he charged me with 
unfairness. My wife suggested that I resent 
this. But I remarked, ‘He knows no better! 
He represents the Standard Oil Compa ny. 
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This was too much for the representative, 
and with a hasty ‘Good morning!’ he left 
the house. 

“This, in brief, is a history of a case which, 
I am informed, is not unusual. Everywhere, 
citizens are under the eye of Standard Oil 
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minions—Dr. Day one of the most contempt- 
ible. 

“All that you say about Standard Oil Com- 
pany methods is true, and your warning 
against Standard Oil Company despotism 
is justified.” 


THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP. 


EFORE this issue of Toe Arena reaches 

our readers there will be held in New 

York City a congress of broad-minded, ear- 

nest and sincere Christian workers and social 

reformers, that promises to be one of the most 

notable religio-economic gatherings of recent 
years. 

The Christian Socialist Fellowship is a 
comparatively new organization, but it has 
steadily and healthily grown during the last 
few years until to-day it is stated that there 
are between two and three hundred clergy- 
men in the various churches who have pub- 
licly declared their adherence to the principles 
of Christian Socialism as enunciated by 
Canon Kingsley and Frederic D. Maurice 
more than fifty years ago. 

The forthcoming conference or congress 
will be addressed by a number of clergymen 
and other thinkers of national reputation. 


Among those on the program are the Right 
Reverend Frank Spalding, Bishop of Utah; 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., L.LD. 
Edwin Markham, Rabbi Stephen Wise, 
Professor Charles P. Fagnani, D.D., Rufus 
W. Weeks, Rev. A. L. Wilson, Rev. E. A. 
Wasson, Rev. E. Umbach, Rev. George 
Willis Cooke, Rev. Eliot White, Ph.D., 
Rev. H. S. Baker, John Spargo, Rev. E. B. 
Gearhart, Ph.D., Rev. Alexander F. Irvine, 
Rev. J. O. Bentall, Rev. Lawrence R. Howard, 
Rev. G. G. Mills, Rev. E. M. Frank, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Rev. Albert J. Collison, Rev. 
J. C. Hogan, Rev. E. E. Carr, Rev. John D. 
Long, D.D., and Professor Josephus Chant 
Lipes. 

It is our intention to have prepared for an 
early number of Tue ARENA an extended 
paper on this important conference and the 
work of the fellowship. 


WHEREIN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS FAILED 
THE PEOPLE. 


S PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S contin- 
ued bombardment of Congress with 
messages demanding further centralization 
of power in bureaus and commissions for the 
remedying of palpable abuses and defiance 
of law, due to his desire to divert the popular 
attention from the do-nothing-serious policy 
of his attorneys-general? Does Mr. Roose- 
velt imagine for a moment that if he had 
placed a man like Senator LaFollette, Gov- 
ernor Folk or Francis J. Heney in the office 
of attorney-general, that the “great malefac- 
tors” and the rich and powerful defiers of 
law whom he has so long berated, would have 
had such a prosperous and happy time as 


they have enjoyed under the kindly gaze of 
their long-trusted handy-man, Philander Knox, 
or the present spineless attorney-general, 
Bonaparte ? 

This is a question to which there can be but 
one answer. No President ever had a more 
splendid opportunity to serve the people and 
do something that would have brought the 
reign of extortion, corruption and law-defiance 
to an end than did President Roosevelt, with 
the attorney-generalship at his command. 
When Governor Folk was elected district 
attorney in St. Louis, the all but universal 
cry was that Folk might be honest and desire 
to bring the guilty to justice, but he would 
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be powerless, for the municipal government 
was hand in glove with the “interests,” and 
the great Democratic boss, the boss of Folk’s 
own party was the master handy-man of the 
corrupt interests. Furthermore, the great 
daily papers of St. Louis were silent when 
they should have been exerting their full 
influence toward upholding the young district 
attorney’s hands. Single-handed and alone 
this young David began his investigations. 
He was a true reformer, genuine to the core; 
no shifty doctrinnaire, no opportunist poli- 
tician. He believed that “words are good 
when backed up by deeds, and only so.” 
He soon found that the corruption that honey- 
combed the municipal life of St. Louis was 
due to the corruptionists who were pillars of 
society. Yet he did not hesitate or falter. 
He proved to the people that the earnest 
statesman or the earnest public official can 
always make good if he cares more for the 
interests of the people than he does for per- 
sonal fame or the political machine of his 
party, and is consistent in his service of the 
people. 

When Tom Johnson began his fight in the 
interest of clean government and a three-cent 
street-car fare for the citizens of Cleveland, he 
had ranged against him the great privileged 
interests of Cleveland and Ohio: Mark 
Hanna and the all-powerful Republican 
machine of the state, the Republican organ- 
ization, the predatory element in the Demo- 
cratic party, all the handy-men of the public- 
service corporations, and the harpies of com- 
mercial life that flourish on every hand. He 
was slandered, misrepresented and ridiculed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but he 
steadfastly went forward, fighting the battle 
of the people, and the people nobly stood by 
him. The courts, at the instigation of the 
machine politicians and the public-service 
corporations, sought to hamper him at every 
step. The legislature passed special bills to 
take away from the people their rights to 
supervise immensely rich public franchises. 
The President of the United States urged one 
of the most popular representatives to oppose 
Mr. Johnson and thus render it possible for 
the street-car ring to triumph when the indom- 
itable Mayor had whipped them almost to a 
stand-still. But in spite of President Roose- 
velt’s effort to help the interests of the corrupt 
machine and the avaricious public-service 
interests; in spite of the popularity of Con- 
gressman Burton and the vast amount of 
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wealth that predatory interests poured out to 
defeat the Mayor, Mr. Johnson was again 
victorious; and as a result of his long and 
single-handed fight for the people, Cleveland 
to-day enjoys a three-cent fare. 

Where there is a will there is a way. This 
fact was splendidly illustrated in the mag- 
nificent fight made by United States Senator 
LaFollette when Governor of Wisconsin. 

District-Attorney Folk, Mayor Johnson 
and Governor LaFollette all demonstrated 
what public servants can do where they are 
genuine reformers and where they place the 
fundamental rights and interests of the people 
above all other considerations. They suc- 
ceeded just as President Roosevelt has dis- 
gracefully failed, because of the kind of men 
he has chosen for attorney-generals. The 
changes advocated by President Roosevelt 
might easily be made a powerful engine for 
the insatiable and avaricious plutocracy, 
through the capture of the Presidency by 
some “safe and sane” man who would 
appoint as commissioners men as satisfactory 
to the privileged interests as have been all the 
attorneys-general who have served in the 
last eighteen years. 

Who imagines for a moment that commis- 
sions or bureaus filled by appointments made 
by such men as Taft, Foraker, Knox, Cor- 
telyou or Root, would do any more toward 
giving the people real relief than have the 
attorneys-general that were appointed to 
office by President McKinley and President 
Roosevelt? Only by the right kind of men 
on the bureaus and in the office of attorney- 
general would it be possible for the people to 
have any relief; and if the undemocratic 
centralization and increase in commission 
power had been readily granted by Congress, 
there is not a shadow of reason to believe that 
these changes in the hands of the man whom 
Mr. Roosevelt has selected as his successor, 
and who is enthusiastically supported by 
Boss Cox, the most odious political boss in 
America, by corporation handy-men and 
bosses everywhere, by men like Boss Lodge 
of Massachusetts and the corporation handy- 
man, Samuel Powers of this commonwealth, 
would result in bringing a particle of relief 
to the people. They would only serve in time 
to become barriers interposed between popu- 
lar action and predatory wealth. 

On the other hand, had President Roose- 
velt appointed an attorney-general like Sen- 
ator LaFollette or Mr. Heney, with the vast 
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resources of the government behind him 
and the overwhelming popular senti- 
ment of the people sustaining him, the 
attorney-general would soon have proceeded, 
not to fine trusts who in turn levy double 
tribute on the people, but to place the Paul 
Mortons, the Rockefellers, the Harrimans 
and other law-defiers and criminals behind 
the bars. Such action would have been fol- 
lowed by such overwhelming approval on 
the part of the people that the recreant 
handy-men and tools of plutocracy in the 
Senate and the House would have been quick 
to bow to the public will instead of assuming 
the insolent and arrogant attitude that marks 
the Aldriches, the Cannons and other men in 
the Senate and the House who are dear to 
plutocracy. 

President Roosevelt has failed the people, 
notwithstanding his many brave words, 
because he has not backed those words up 
by deeds and because he has given moral 
support to the plutocracy by selecting such 
men as Elihu Root, the most efficient handy- 
man of the high financiers and predatory 
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rich of the nation, to be the Secretary of 
State; George B. Cortelyou, the darling of 
the Morgans and other financiers, to be the 
Secretary of the Treasury; William H. 
Taft, loved by the railroads, endorsed by the 
Financial Chronicle, upheld by Boss Cox, 
favored by political bosses and various handy- 
men of the privileged interests from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, for Secretary of War; and 
such men as Philander Knox and Charles 
J. Bonaparte as attorneys-general. 

The last message of the President was 
treated with contempt by the Senate and 
House only because the plutocracy does not 
at heart fear Mr. Roosevelt. It knows that 
a man who surrounds himself by such men 
as the above, and who avoids such men as 
LaFollette in the selection of men for rival 
offices like that of attorney-general, is not a 
man to be feared, further than that his words 
may set the people thinking. It has a griev- 
ance against Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, but it 
is not for the things he has done but for the 
truths which from time to time he has 
spoken. 


MEXICO’S PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR FOSTERING AND 
PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Republic That Guards her Citizens 
From The Rapacity of The Few. 


W* ARE indebted to our special cor- 
respondent, Mr. F. E. Plummer, 
of the City of Mexico, for some leading facts 
and data showing how the Mexican govern- 
ment protects the people from the rapacity 
of public-service corporations and the feudal- 
ism of privileged interests. The information 
given concerning the solicitude of our sister 
republic for the rights of all the people in 
regard to the operation of public utilities, 
affords a striking contrast to the abandon- 
ment of the interests of the people to the ava- 
rice of the railways, the express companies, 
the banks and monopolies, by the dominant 
political interests in the United States. 


The Mexican Parcels Post. 


In his communication in reference to the 
post-office department of Mexico Mr. Plum- 
mer says: 

“As you are no doubt aware, Mexico has 


for a long time had a parcels post, by which 
packages weighing up to eleven pounds could 


be sent. In fact, the United States mail 
admits packages of that weight destined for 
Mexico. On March first of this year the 
Mexican post-office department inaugurated 
a C. O. D. feature, so that we are now able 
to send packages by mail, C. O. D., up to the 
value of $100. A fee of ten cents, Mexican 
currency, equal to five cents gold, is charged 
for making the collections, but the money 
must be returned in the form of a post-office 
money-order, for which regular rates (which 
are low) are charged. This feature is of 
inestimable value to merchants, not only for 
the reason that it is more economical than 
shipping by express, but because the greater 
and more valuable portion of mail-order 
business comes from points not reached by 
the express companies.” 

In our Republic every effort that has been 
made for forty years to give America an 
efficient parcels post, such as is enjoyed by 
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the people of other civilized nations, has been 
effectively thwarted by the express companies 
and railways working through their servants 
and handy-men in the government. By lib- 
eral contributions to the gigantic corruption 
campaign funds, and by bargains with the 
political bosses for the control of party 
machines, the plunderers of the people and 
corruptors of government have gained a con- 
trol of the Republican party and by the aid 
of the plutocratic wing of the Democratic 
party, led by such papers as the New York 
World, the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Harper’s Weekly, they have succeeded in 
preventing the Democratic party from becom- 
ing a strong, aggressive champion of the 
people’s rights and interests. 

In like manner the banking interests have 
prevented the people from enjoying postal 
savings banks. 

The persistent treason of the government 
to the interests of the people, and the almost 
incredible servility of every department of 
public service to the money-mad and rapa- 
cious community of privileged wealth have 
only been rendered possible by the gigantic 
campaign funds contributed by the Wall- 
Street gamblers, the public-service corpora- 
tion chiefs and the leaders of the various 
monopolies. This money has enabled the 
enemies of clean government and of popular 
rights to thwart the people at every turn, 
to largely control the party press, to corrupt 
the electorate, and to enthrone their handy- 
men not only in the United States Senate 
and in places of vantage in the House, but 
also in various departments of government. 
This domination of government by privi- 
leged interests is well illustrated by the com- 
plete control of the postal service by the 
combined interests of the express companies 
with the banks and the railroads. 
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The Mexican Government in Control of 
Her Great Trunk Railroads. 


Speaking of the railways reminds us of the 
recent completion of the railway merger, by 
which the great trunk railways of Mexico 
have been consolidated, with the Mexican 
government holding the controlling interest. 
In noticing this important practical action, 
brought about by statesmen who place the 
interests of the people above those of rapacious 
public-service corporations, the Mexican Her- 
ald of March thirtieth says: 
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“The mere fact of the corporation owning 
so extensive and powerful a transportation 
system as is constituted by the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway and the National Lines of 
Mexico, having become a Mexican concern, 
with headquarters in this city, and subject 
exclusively to Mexican law, would alone be a 
subject for congratulation, even{if the Govern- 
ment were not a holder of the;majority of its 
stock. The great transportation systems, 
owing to the delicacy and importance of the 
functions which they perform, become a 
power in all modern nations and in view of 
that inevitable circumstance, it is obviously 
a momentous achievement to have converted 
this power, in the case of Mexico, from a 
foreign into a national entity. 

“But, if, in addition to this fact, it be con- 
sidered that the nation becomes the chief 
stockholder, and hence, in the last analysis, 
the dominant factor in the new corporation, 
the vaiue of the safeguard which has thus 
been thrown around the most sacred interests 
of the Republic is immensely enhanced. 

“The general satisfaction which these con- 
siderations must inspire is heightened by the 
reflection that the pecuniary sacrifice which 
the achievement has entailed is inconsiderable; 
nay, properly speaking, at the present time, 
there has been no sacrifice at all. The 
acquisition is simply the result of exceptional 
acumen and penetration, coupled with rare 
capacity on the part of Mexico’s Finance 
Minister to take advantage of a special situa- 
tion.” 


Here we have a practical illustration of 
high-minded, far-seeing statesmanship that 
contrasts in the most impressive manner 
with the humiliating record of American pol- 
iticians who pose as statesmen, and the polit- 
ical bosses and handy-men who hold high 


places of trust in the government. In what 
instance have Messrs. Taft, Cortelyou, Can- 
non, Fairbanks, Knox and Aldrich attempted 
to stand between the plundered public and 
the rapacity of public-service corporations, 
monopolies and privileged interests which 
contribute liberally to the money-controlled 
political machine? And what “rich male- 
factor” or law-defying corporation chief has 
been proceeded against criminally by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and his spineless attorney-general, 
Mr. Bonaparte, notwithstanding the frequent 
fusillades of brave words from the President, 
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who on one occasion declared that, “Words 
are good when backed up by deeds, and 
only so!” 

Co-operative Movement in Mexico. 

Recently in Queretaro a most promising 
coéperative experiment was started, which 
Mr. Plummer informs us is being actively 
aided and encouraged by the governor and 
other high officials. The friends of codpera- 
tion secured from the English coéperators 
the full particulars of the Rochdale system, 
that has proved so phenomenally successful 
in Great Britain, and they are proceeding 
along that line in establishing a great codpera- 
tive store. But their efforts are not to be 
confined to coéperative trading. They pro- 
pose to fight the drink evil in a very effective 
manner, and also to encourage the poor to 
save their pennies. In referring to their 
program the Mexican Herald says: 


“The system to be adopted by the founder 
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of the society for keeping men away from 
saloons is likely to be more effective than the 
commendable work undertaken by temper- 
ance societies in this country. It consists 
in providing the right kind of amusement for 
the people, for unless the time spent at the 
pulque den is not suitably compensated to the 
workmen, all the phraseology and forcible 
argumentation of theoretical temperance advo- 
cates is apt to prove valueless. 

“By requiring all members to create a 
fund for their own benefit, a portion of their 
earnings will be diverted from liquor stores, 
where it formerly went. 

“In addition the system of penny savings 
will tend to create the habit of thrift in Mex- 
ican workmen, a habit that never has existed. 

“The society just organized contemplates 
the establishment of libraries, cinematograph 
parlors and other places of entertainment of 
similar nature, for the exclusive benefit of 
the workmen.” 


NEWS. 


By Ratrx ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the initiative and Referendum League of America. 


The Farce of Representative Government 
in Ohio. 

HE PEOPLE of Ohio demanded the 
initiative and referendum. This de- 

mand was so strong that the “representatives” 
were forced to pledge themselves to it in over- 
whelming numbers before election, and even 
Senators Foraker and Dick bowed before it. 
In session these “representatives” had to 
redeem their pledges by voting for something 
that could be called by a direct-legislation 
name. The Atwell resolution, a mild and 
“conservative” measure, was passed by the 
Senate and after much mutilation by the 
House also. This led us to say in the last 
Arena that Ohio was won. But not so fast. 
The Senate refused to concur in the House’s 
mutilations of the bill, and a conference com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of three 
members of the Senate and three of the House. 
Here was the place for representative govern- 
ment to get in its work. One man, speaker 
of the House, was bitterly opposed to the prin- 
ciple of direct-legislation. The fact that the 


people of Ohio wanted it was as nothing com- 
pared with the fact that this one representa- 
tive did not want it. He selected three mem- 
bers of the House who had voted against the 
bill, and who could be depended upon to 
block its passage in any form, and appointed 
them on the conference committee. That 
settled it. The people of Ohio may whistle 
for what they want. And this is what Senator 
Lodge calls a republican form of government. 

Herbert Bigelow says that “as a Demo- 
crat” he is jubiliant over the situation. He 
is running now for the chairmanship of the 
Democratic State Committee and will fight 
hard for direct-legislation as a party measure 
in the coming campaign. 


The Fight Against Oregon's Constitution. 

THE INITIATIVE and referendum amend- 
ment to Oregon’s constitution was upheld in 
a decision rendered by Judge Cleland early in 
March. Upon the validity of the amendment 
hangs the outcome of the suit of the state 
of Oregon against the Pacific States Tele- 
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phone and Telegraph Company and that of 
another suit brought against the Sunset Tel- 
ephone Company. The state is seeking to 
recover the taxes levied upon the gross earn- 
ings of the telephone companies, by virtue of 
a law passed by the people’s initiative. In 
its answer to the state’s complaint the Pacific 
States Company attacked the constitution- 
ality of the initiative and referendum and of 
all laws enacted under it, one of these imposing 
the gross earnings tax. Attorney-General 
Crawford and District Attorney Manning, 
who had filed the complaint for the state, 
then interposed a demurrer to the telephone 
companies’ answer, alleging that no defense 
was set up for the company. This was sub- 
mitted to Judge Cleland of the State Circuit 
Court without argument, and he imme- 
diately sustained the demurrer. 

The defendant company through its coun- 
sel, Harrison Allen, then refused further to 
move, or to plead, and the court adjudged 
that it must pay the $10,450 tax. Notice 
was given that the case would be carried to 
the State Supreme Court. As a similar 
case, that of Kadderly against Portland, has 
already been passed upon by the Oregon 
Supreme Court, upholding the initiative and 
referendum, it is expected that it will also be 
upheld in the present case. It is not intended 
to leave the case there, however, but to take 
it to ‘he United States Supreme Court, where 
a fierce battle will be waged to have the 
initiative amendment wiped off the Oregon 
statute books. 

In its answer to the complaint of the state 
the telephone company alleges that the 
initiative and referendum amendment is in 
violation of sections 2, 3, 4 and 8, article 1, 
and sections 3, 4, article 4 of the state consti- 
tution. It is the contention of the company 
that the provision of the Federal constitution 
guaranteeing to every state a Republican 
form of government is violated by the initia- 
tive and referendum. It is the argument of 
the Attorney-General, however, that this is 
a political, not a judicial question. 

Four paragraphs of the original answer 
alleged that the telegraph company should not 
be taxed for carrying messages for the gov- 
ernment and its officials. These portions 
of the answer were stricken out by the defend- 
ant, so that the validity of the initiative and 
referendum amendment should be the only 
question involved. 

The telephone company declares that the 
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case will be pushed through to the United 
States Supreme Court as rapidly as possible, 
and it will undoubtedly have an unlimited 
amount of corporation support in the pre- 
sentation of its case before that body. No 
more vitally important issue is at stake at the 
present time, for an adverse decision to direct- 
legislation by the Supreme Court would set 
back the progress of democracy on this con- 
tinent a century, if it would not indeed pro- 
voke a revolution in which the position of the 
court itself in our scheme of government 
would be the stake. 


Developments at Des Moines. 

Des Mornes held in April its first election 
since the popular adoption of the commission 
government plan, and the result was rather 
curious. The ticket of the “respectable” 
elements that had energetically worked for 
the new plan of municipal government was 
decisively defeated and that of the reputed 
opponents of the reform was elected by large 
majorities. The question was raised at once 
whether during the next two years the term 
of the new mayor and his associate commis- 
sioners the “plan” will have the fair and 
adequate trial it ought to have to enable 
voters to determine at the next election upon 
the permanent form of their local government. 
However, after the people of Des Moines 
had voted to adopt commission rule the 
outspoken opponents of the plan had affirmed 
their readiness to give the experiment the 
benefit of local codperation and sympathy. 
And now the defeated party is pledging its 
support, in the same spirit, to the successful 
one. Moreover, Des Moines has a civic 
league, good government clubs, and other 
agencies that are expected to watch the new 
administration and demand faithful, non- 
partisan, business-like policies of it. 

Under the law the mayor is superintendent 
of the department of public affairs. Each of 
the other four commissioners are intrusted 
with much power and discretion, subject to 
popular control by means of the referendum. 
Any commissioner may be voted out of office 
during his term for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, corruption or other cause, provided a 
certain number of electors first petition for the 
exercise of the right of recall and provided a 
majority subsequently condemns him as unfit. 

The value of this provision became early 
apparent. When the time came to appoint 
a chief of police one of the commissioners who 
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had been elected on a strict enforcement 
platform, voted with the mayor and another 
commissioner in the selection of the chief 
whose past record indicates that he favors 
a wide-opentown. This appointment directed 
a howl of factional indignation against the 
offending commissioner. Promptly a_peti- 
tion of recall received the necessary number 
of signers, and, before he had hardly warmed 
his seat, he had to fight for re-election. 

“This rapid-fire stirring up of trouble,” 
says the Wheeling /ntelligence, ““may prove 
the new system a failure and may prove it 
a success. It all depends upon the point of 
view. If elections are to be held every time 
twenty-five per cent. of the voting population 
becomes angered at an officeholder the effect 
will be rather disquieting and not conducive 
to the peace of the community. On the other 
hand, if it is true that the commissioner has 
flagrantly violated his ante-election pledges 
the sooner the city gets rid of him the better, 
and therein the system will prove a benefit, 
inasmuch as it will stimulate all officials’ 
memories in regard to their promises. They 
will realize that platforms are not only made 
to get in on but to stay in on.” 

There has been another development in the 
system. The charter was enacted at the 
request of the business interests of the city. 
They had the assistance of the public-service 
corporations in return for their promise 
that John MacVicar should not be elected 
commissioner. MacVicar is a former mayor 
and secretary of the League of American 
Municipalities, is inclined to favor municipal- 
ownership and is an advocate of strict regu- 
lation of corporations which operate under 
franchises. This makes plain why the public- 
service corporations exacted the pledge that 
he should not be elected commissioner. It 
happens some times, however, that even 
business interests cannot deliver the goods, 
for when the ballots were counted MacVicar 
had a tremendous majority. Hence the 
business interests are mildly startled while 
the public-service corporations are genuinely 
scared. 


Another State Supreme Court. 

Tue state Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
in a decision of April twentieth held that the 
initiative and referendum provisions of the 
Oklahoma constitution are not in violation 
of the constitution of the United States. 
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Miscellaneous News of The Month. 

For THE first time in the history of the 
Western South Dakota the referendum had 
been invoked to determine whether the recent 
fifteen-year franchise given the Lead Dead- 
wood Gas Company by the Lead City Council 
is acceptable to the citizens as a whole. Cit- 
izens who do not like the terms of the ordinance 
as passed circulated petitions and the neces- 
sary five per cent. of the voters at the last 
election was secured to enable the proposition 
to be put before the voters at the next election. 


THREE referendum votes were submitted 
to the people of Hartford at their spring elec- 
tion, over 11,000 people voting on the license 
question and nearly as many on the questions 
of a new engine house and school consolida- 
tion. 


Turee Western states, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, voted in April on the saloon 
question. The battle between the “Wets” 
and the “Drys” seems to have resulted in 
even honors. In several instances the people 
voted to return to the license system after an 
experience without saloons, while several 
“Wet” strongholds decided to make the 
experiment of getting along without the public 
bar. In general the people of these states 
appear to be satisfied with the law which 
gives them the privilege of deciding for them- 
selves on the saloon question. The refer- 
endum idea again appears to be growing in 
popular favor. 


Tue Ohio House of Representatives by a 
vote of seventy-two to eleven passed thé 
Wertz bill providing for the initiative and 
referendum in municipal affairs. The initia- 
tive feature provides that on petition of ten 
per cent. of the qualified electors an ordinance 
may be submitted to council and if not enacted 
in ninety days it shall be submitted to a vote 
of the people. The referendum feature 
provides that councils may submit to a vote 
of the people any ordinance granting a fran- 
chise or the expenditure of money. A major- 
ity of the votes cast at the last election are 
necessary to carry any ordinance. 


Mr. Srerrens’ article on U’Ren of Oregon 
has stirred up some discussion in that state 
as to Mr. U’Ren’s claim to the title of “‘ Father 
of the Referendum in America.” That honor 
is claimed by his friends for Max Burgholzer. 
Neither Mr. Burgholzer nor Mr. U’Ren seem 
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to care for the discussion, however. There 
is enough glory in the achievement for them 


both. 


Tue Schuylkill (Pennsylvania) county Dem- 
ocrats took advantage of a provision in the 
uniform primaries law which allows a candi- 
date for delegate to a party convention to 
have printed on the ballot the name of the can- 
didate whom he will support in the convention. 
They took a direct vote on the Presidential 
preferences with one faction for Bryan and 
the other for Gray. 


IF A REFERENDUM vote of the Republican 
voters of the country, to say nothing of the 
Democrats, could be taken on the question 
of repealing the tariff on wood pulp and print 
paper there is no question that an over- 
whelming majority would favor it. Yet 
‘Speaker Cannon refuses to allow the bill to 
do this to be reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee. And this is a “repre- 
sentative government.” 


A vore was taken at the spring election at 
Auburn, Nebraska, on the question of repeal- 
ing the initiative and referendum provisions 
of their charter. Of course, this nefarious 
scheme was defeated. The initiative and 
referendum prove so valuable to the people 
wherever adopted that the first state or munici- 
pality where the voters are willing to give up 
the double-bladed weapon they furnish, is 
still to be heard from. 


IN THE agitation over the approaching ref- 
erendum vote on the new South Dakota 
divorce law the anti-divorce people are raising 
as their argument the statement that ninety 
nine out of every hundred who come to the 
state for a divorce leave the state as soon as the 
divorce is granted. 


New Jersey has been greatly agitated 
over the voting-machine question which is 
now to be settled by referendum under a law 
just passed. Five per cent. of the voters of 
any election district in which a machine is 
located may by petition demand a referendum. 
A majority vote will decide at the next general 
election. Where machines are ordered placed 
in a district, twenty-five per cent. of the voters 
can call a special election to decide whether 
or not they shall be used. 


A NEw law passed by the Ohio legislature 
provides that upon a petition signed by twenty 
per cent. or more of the voters of any school- 
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district the question of whether the school 
board shall furnish free text books or not shall 
be submitted to a vote, and if a majority shall 
vote in favor it shall be done. 


Tue vorers of Pittsburg have been asked 
to grant $3,500,000 for a new city hall at a 
special balloting June sixth. 


Senator Frevper’s bill providing a new 
charter for Trenton embodying the initiative 
and referendum was killed by the Senate on 
April eighth. 


Tue city of Portland, Maine, recently held 
a town meeting to ascertain the public senti- 
ment in regard to rebuilding the burnt City 
Hall. The meeting was attended by three 
thousand persons and is considered by the 
Boston Herald to have proved the possibility 
of a popular referendum under the existing 
form of municipal organization. The Herald 
forgets, however, that the meeting had only 
advisory powers and the representatives of the 
assembled citizens were not bound in any 
degree by the expression of opinion so clum- 
sily attempted at that meeting. The average 
citizen will not ordinarily put himself to the 
trouble of giving his rulers gratuitous advice. 


UNABLE under the law to get a referendum 
m any other way, Representative W. H. 
O’Brien of Ward 16, Boston, called together 
in mass meeting the voters of his district to 
express themselves after the manner, but 
without the power, of the old town meeting, 
on the subject of the district option bill pend- 
ing at the State House. 


Tue Maryland legislature finally enacted 
a direct-primary law which, however, is not 
very satisfactory to the friends of direct nomi- 
nations as it provides only that candidates 
may, providing the state central committees 
of the various counties are willing, submit 
their candidacy to a primary in which dele- 
gates shall be chosen to a state convention. 
It is but a short step in the right direction. 


Ir was generally supposed that the result 
of the recent state convention in Iowa had 
practically settled the senatorial question 
and that Senator William B. Allison had 
effectually crushed the aspirations of Gov- 
ernor A. B. Cummins. While the Iowa 
delegation in the House is practically solid 
for Allison, it transpires that they are by no 
means certain that the venerable Senator is 
out of the woods. The general primaries 
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of the party will be held in June, under a uni- 
form primary law which goes into use for the 
first time. It is then that the Senatorial 
question will be settled. Under the law the 
names of the candidates for the Senatorship 
are printed on the ballots, giving each voter 
the opportunity to vote directly for the man 
of his choice. Nominees being thus guided 
as to whom they must vote for in the legisla- 
ture, the candidates for the Senatorship also 
pledge themselves to abide by the result, as 
expressed at the primary, the unsuccessful 
ones withdrawing from the contest. 


Tue Massachusetts legislature has passed 
a bill which allows the direct nomination of 
candidates for Senator, Representative, and 
member of state committee in every district 
which accepts the act by referendum vote at 
the next state election. 


THE QuEsTION of issuing bonds for the 
construction of a municipal electric plant for 
Richmond, Virginia, will be voted upon in 
the June election. 

THE PEOPLE of Alameda, California, take 
a referendum vote on the selection of play- 
ground sites on May seventh. 


Tue Dayton Herald says, “That a move- 
ment is on foot to organize an Anti-Initiative 
and Referendum Society in Dayton. Daniel 
W. Iddings, law librarian at the court house, 
was offered the management of a local organ- 
ization at a salary of $500 per year. The 
trustees of the law library would not consent 
to Mr. Iddings accepting the position, how- 
ever, on the grounds that it would interfere 
with his library duties.” But the corpora- 
tions will put up money and find men enough 
to fight this movement as soon as they awaken 
to its real significance. And they seem to 
be awakening. 


THe movement for direct-legislation in 
Arkansas is very strong. Several county 
conventions have already given it the promi- 
nent place in their platforms, and it is sure to 
be given emphasis in the State Democratic 
platform. 

GRocERYMEN and others who object to the 
new ordinance passed by the City Council of 
Portland, Oregon, imposing a tax on every 
vehicle in use, except those for pleasure only, 
filed a referendum petition containing 3,000 
mames with the city auditor and thus held 
the ordinance in abeyance until it can be 
voted on at the June election. 
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Grorce J. Kina, field secretary of the 
Ohio Direct-Legislation League, former 
Detroit newspaper man and at one time 
editor of the Michigan Union Advocate, a 
labor paper, has gone to Switzerland for the 
purpose of getting a close-range view of what 
the people (common) of that country think 
about the initiative and referendum. Mr. 
King expected to arrive there in time to 
witness the annual meeting of the forest 
cantons, or open-air legislative assemblies 
held among the common people which occurs 
in May. He expects to remain about six 
weeks during which time he will travel among 
the people on foot the better to obtain the 
information he seeks and secure photographs 
which he intends using in stereoptican views 
when lecturing on the subject on his 
return. 


THE EFFORT to secure a referendum in 
Chicago on the Sunday closing question was 
found to have been misdirected as it was not 
a vote to enact or repeal a law, but a vote on 
whether or not an existing law should be 
enforced. 


THE CHARTER of Houston, Texas, granted 
in 1905, has an important provision regarding 
franchise grants which should be incorporated 
in every city charter in the country. No 
franchise becomes effective until thirty day 
after the ordinance granting it has been 
signed by the mayor. In the interval it is 
the duty of the City Council to order an 
election “if requested to do so by written 
petition signed by at least 500 legally-qualified 
voters of said city.” At this election the fran- 
chise ordinance must be submitted to a popu- 
lar vote. If a majority is cast against it the 
franchise cannot be granted. 


By THE terms of a new law passed by the 
Ohio legislature all franchises granted by the 
councils of the municipalities of Ohio are 
subject to a referendum whenever it is 
demanded by a petition signed by fifteen per 
cent. of the voters of the city. This applies 
to new franchises, to renewals of old fran- 
chises, and to ordinances granting extension 
of existing franchises. The council is, there- 
fore, no longer the final arbiter in these vital 
matters. The bill also provides that the 
renewals of franchises may be made out 
without consent of abutting property owners, 
but this does not apply to extensions or new 
lines. This removes one of the blockades 
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which the propertied class has placed in the 
path of Mayor Johnson of Cleveland in his 
splendid work of making a city for the people. 


Muvcu praise is due to the wisdom and 
essential justice of the Georgia State Demo- 







Greenwood, South Carolina, Water and 
Light Plant. 

HE ANNUAL report for 1907 of the 

municipal water and electric-light 

plant of Greenwood, says the Municipal 

Journal and Engineer, shows that the depart- 

ment is operating on a sound business basis, 

although, unfortunately, a full demonstration 

of this is lacking because the services rendered 
the city are not paid for. 

The department operates the water works 
and furnishes light for the city streets, and 
also commercial lighting power. The depart- 
ment also maintains the sewerage system 
and filter beds. For six years a steam plant 
was used, but since May, 1907, current has 
been obtained from the Savannah River 
Power Company, which brings this from a 
distant hydro-electric plant. 

As the city does not pay for services ren- 
dered, the entire cost of street lighting, sewer 
flushing, water for street sprinkling and other 
public services are borne by the consumers, 
in spite of which the rates are not high, being 
as follows: Water—one plain faucet, $8 per 
year; by meter, 20 cents per thousand gallons 
for 10,000 gallons per month or less, and 
15 cents per thousand for all over 10,000 
gallons. Electricity—for lighting, 10 cents per 
k.w.h. for 100 per month or less, and 8 cents 
for greater amounts; for power, from 8 cents 
to a minimum of 2 cents when the amount 
used exceeds 10,000 k.w.h. per month. In 
estimating the services rendered to the city 
the following rates were used: Public faucets 
and fountains, $75; arc lamps, (6.6 ampere 
series), $75 each; 50-c.p. series lamps, $25 
each; fire hydrants, $40 each; water for 
flushing sewers and sprinkling streets, 15 cents 
per 1,000 gallons. On this basis the depart- 
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cratic Committee in its recent action changing 
the method of nominating the Governor and 
state-house officers from the county delegate 
system to a popular majority vote of the whole 
state. 

Ratpu ALBERTSON. 





ment has furnished to the city services valued 
at about $6,000 each year, until the present 
year, when the value was placed at $9,070. 
Bonds for the construction of the plant have 
been issued to the extent of $57,358.70. Since 
1900 there has been spent from the receipts 
$19,442.68 on extensions. The total cost of 
the plant has therefore been $76,801.38. 
;, During 1908 the cash disbursements were: 


DE <Jcusvateheaveuksabesesiodiee $2,797.38 
Rs iit 6c kota BAS Uh os wi a ane ee 7,342.50 
ER IE ae ae Aer ee hy: 1,481.03 
REE RE HEE OS Ee 4,454.74 
le rd a 6,099.14 
Sewerage Maintenance.................+... 400. 69 
IID 5 occ sv etdietaseceraaatewe 1,000.00 

weed Gated... ..o ccc cccacessescved {$23,575.48 


Deducting the cost of extensions, $19,120.74. 
Outstanding notes and bills exceed bills 
receivable and cash and material on hand by 
$347.52. The city pays each year $3,000 
interest on bonds as partial payment for 
services rendered. 

The receipts during 1908} were as follows: 


Sec Dace scAacet ehiwaiweebestue’ & $1,144.59 
ince tei anche <tniweetaiimanads 5,225.01 
Light Perry or ee ee ve ee yt ee see 9,195.03 
EEE SCRE LEER EE PEE 6,195.55 
EH Pe ee ep 369.60 
Loans : En, AE ep ee eee a 2,000.00 
From Council for extension§................ 200.06 

RE peer renee $24,329.04 


Deducting the $2,200 received from loans 
and Council and the $4,454.74 for extensions 
the balance is found to be $3,009.04. The 
services rendered to the city at large are 
valued at $9,070, making a total balance of 
$12,166.89. Deducting from this the $3,000 
interest paid by the city there is left a balance 
of $9,166.89 to be applied to depreciation and 
profit, which would seem to be ample to cover 
the depreciation, figured at 8 per cent., and 
leave $3,000 to $4,000 profit. 
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In connection with the last report the 
superintendent of the department, A. J. 
Sproles, has sent a circular letter referring to 
a booklet entitled “Defunct Municipal Light- 
ing Plants,’ ‘published by the Municipal- 
Ownership Publishing Bureau of New York, 
in which the Greenwood plant is included as 
one of the failures. Concerning this the 
superintendent says, “I am of the opinion 
that their pamphlet is a fabrication—a tissue 
of falsehood—from beginning to end. Al- 
though the price is forty cents per copy, they 
state—On your order we will send compli- 
mentary copies to editors, mayors, council- 
men, physicjans, dentists, barbers, and libra- 
ries, because such a distribution at this time 
will give facts on our side and will have a 
profound influence in checking the municipal- 
ownership movement. Even if there is no 
present agitation in your city, the placing of 
these in the hands of a number of your influ- 
ential citizens will tend to prejudice them 
against municipal-ownership and make it 
difficult for a movement to get under way.’” 

It is stated that the listing of this plant as a 
failure was due to their abandoning steam 
power and purchasing current from large 
wholesale dealers. While it appears as 
stated above that the plant was not operated 
at as great profit while steam power was being 
used, still the conditions then were hardly 
such as to warrant its being classed as defunct. 
There can be no question that it was a wise 
business for the city to arrange to purchase 
the current from the Savannah River Power 
Company, and it would have been equally 
good policy for almost any private company 
to have done the same, since few small steam 
operative plants can compete in cost of cur- 
rent with large hydro-electric plants. 


New York’s Street Railways. 


THe GREAT lesson of the Congestion 
Exhibit in New York was that congestion is 
largely due to poor transportation facilities, 
and the moral thereof, as pointed out by Mr. 
Ivins, was that the only way for New York 
to procure good transportation facilities was 
for the city to own the street and subway lines. 

Mr. Ivins’ address has been widely quoted, 
and need not here be treated at length. 
While favoring municipal ownership Mr. 
Ivins does not advocate municipal operation. 
The important thing, he says, is to have a 
city system of surface and subway lines, then 
to let the lines out to operating companies 
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at a rental of five per cent. of the working 
capital of the operating companies plus at 
least half of the profits. This virtually 
amounts to a partnership to which the city 
contributes the lines while the operating 
company furnishes the management. Private 
enterprise is stimulated, and the city’s rights 
are safeguarded. Hitherto the latter has 
been far from being the case, and as to the 
former, it proved more profitable to private 
enterprise to wreck the Metropolitan than to 
run it. 

New York is in a position to put Mr. Ivins’ 
plan to the test. It should do more than 
stand it. 


A Water Trust. 

Some New Jersey towns are discovering 
an important truth: It makes a lot of differ- 
ence whether your dog is barking at your 
neighbor or your neighbor’s dog is barking 
at you. The neighbor’s dog seems to be in 
Newark. Says the Patterson Call: 

“While we are not in favor of municipal- 
ownership on general principles, yet there 
may be a question of its advisability under 
certain circumstances when a water supply 
is concerned. And the conditions that con- 
front us at this particular time make us feel 
like advising the city authorities to lose as 
little time as possible in procuring possession 
of the plant of the Passaic Water Company, 
either by direct purchase or by condemnation 
proceedings.” The rest of the article is 
meant for Newark’s eyes alone. Newark 
apparently has been trying to get control of 
the Passaic with the intention of selling water 
to other cities. Tai ibe article was copied 
by other Jersey papers shows that Patterson 
was not the only city that the dog annoyed. 
Naughty Newark—and in New Jersey, too! 


The Traction Situation in Chicago. 

AFTER a ten years’ struggle the traction 
situation in Chicago has been settled so as to 
give the city a fair share in the wealth to be 
derived from urban transportation facilities. 

There will be hereafter two street-railway 
companies in Chicago, but they have a work- 
ing agreement and will issue universal trans- 
fers except in the down-town district. The 
city besides exercising strict supervision over 
the operations of the companies and retaining 
the privilege of buying them out after a term 
of years, is to have fifty-five per cent. of their 
net receipts annually. It is estimated that 
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the revenue will be about $1,250,000. After 
a lapse of years the city will be in a position 
to buy the lines, or to give up part of its per- 
centage in return for cheaper fares—or both. 


Municipal Ferries. 

In 1906, according to the Bulletin of the 
Census Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, six cities were operating 
municipal ferries. New York owned sixteen 
ferry-boats with a total gross tonnage of 
14,829, valued at $2,253,000. Seven of 
these were operated in connection with penal 
institutions. During the year these carried 
12,521,847 passengers at an average charge 
of 4.45 cents. There was also an income 
of $220,905 from other sources. The city 
paid 188 employés $360,159 wages. 

Boston owned seven boats with a total 
gross tonnage of 4,448 valued at $209,347. 
They carried 7,242,808 passengers at an 
average rate of about one cent each. Income 
from other sources was $41,037, and the 
wages of 72 employés was $70,720. 

Portland, Oregon, owned three boats 
having a gross tonnage of 857 and a value of 
$35,000. These were operated free of charge 
and carried during the year 1,156,000 passen- 
gers. The wages of 25 employés amounted 
to $24,900. 

Wabash operated one boat across the 
Mississippi with a tonnage of 44 and a value 
of $2,000. During the year it carried 5,000 
passengers at ten cents each. Income from 
other sources was $500, and the wages of the 
one employé were $200. 

Two small cities on the Connecticut oper- 
ated one ferry each, the combined tonnage 
being 60 and the value $4,100. They carried 
9,400 passengers at five cents each and 


derived $1,230 from other sources. Four 
employés received $2,150. 


Notes. 

Tue Net earnings of the municipal water 
works at Shoopsville, Pennsylvania, for the 
last year were nearly $1,000. The plant also 
furnished water free to the fire department, 
drinking fountains, horse troughs, public 
buildings, schools and churches. 


Guerra, Ontario, a Canadian city with a 
population of 13,700, made $20,000 profits 
on its municipal water works last year. 


Tue Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Ogden, Utah, recently passed a resolution 
expressing sympathy with movement for 
the municipal-ownership of public-utilities 
and endorsing the acquirement by the city 
of its own light and power plant. 


An apvisory board has been appointed 
in Westfield, New Jersey, to consider the ques- 
tion of the municipal ownership of the water 
works. Mayor Alpers is chairman. 


Tue Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia 
unanimously passed a resolution calling on 
the Dominion Government to acquire all the 
railroad lines in Nova Scotia and add them 
as branches to the Intercolonial system. 
The resolution suggests that the purchase of 
the roads be on the basis of their original cost 
and present earning capacity. 


Winnirec, Manitoba, is about to close 
negotiations for the purchase of the entire 
plant of the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company. The plant includes the street- 
railway, gas, electric-light and power plants. 

Bruno BecxHarp. 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


The Oo-operating Farmers in Politics. 

HE MOST significant part of the 
awakening and organization of the 
Western farmers, hundreds of thousands of 
whom are organized coéperatively to-day, 
is the keen interest they are taking in politics— 
in the fight for clean government and an effort 
to secure some control over corporate power. 

In the very beginning of the old Grange 
movement, the farmers realized that their 
only hope lay in gaining some measure of 
control over the railroads upon which they 
are so absolutely dependent for the transporta- 
tion of their grain and all their supplies. The 
Grange made a brave attempt to stem the 
current of rising rates but because of the lack 
of a sufficiently close affiliation of the mem- 
bers they failed. They started a movement, 
however, which is destined never to cease 
until equal rights for the small and the large 
shipper are gained. And yet the efforts of 
the Grange did not fail of actual result. The 
Granger legislatures enacted the laws which 
made it possible to inaugurate codéperative 
undertakings; they are responsible for the 
first legislation tending to lower railway rates, 
and it was at this time that the railways 
began to consider the power arrayed against 
them and to send lobbyists to the legislature 
to counteract the influence of the Grangers 
men. And to the activity of the Grange also 
is due almost wholly the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1871 a law was enacted in Minnesota, 
under the influence of the Grange, fixing 
maximum railroad rates and prohibiting 
discrimination between shippers, and in 
1874 in Wisconsin similar legislation was 
adopted. In neither of these states did the 
railways pay the slightest heed to the pro- 
visions of the law, and the president of one of 
the largest railway systems in Wisconsin 
wrote the Governor of the state declaring the 
law to be unconstitutional. The Grangers 
took the question to the United States Supreme 
Court and finally won the fight nominally, 
though the railroads continued to evade the 


law whenever possible. The state of lowa 
received similar treatment at the hands of 
the railroads and from the years of 1872 to 
1876 the legislatures elected by the Grange 
men in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Illinois passed laws, 
fixing maximum rates and prohibiting dis- 
criminations. Professor Frank Parsons, in 
his chapter on the “Failure of Control” in the 
“Railways, the Trusts and the People,” sums 
up the final defeat of the Granges by saying, 
“The railroads continued to discriminate 
between persons and places in defiance of 
law, and paralyzed the Granger efforts to 
fix rates by cutting down facilities, stopping 
construction, raising rates that had been 
moderate, up to the full maximum permitted 
by law, and otherwise doing all in their power 
to disgust the people§with railway rates, ser- 
vices and conditions, and pointing to the 
Granger laws as the cause of the trouble when 
complaints were made. At the same time 
that they made a systematic effort to disgust 
the people with the results of the Granger 
movement, the railroads made an equally 
determined effort to regain control of the 
legislatures and the governments. They 
packed caucuses and conventions, fixed nomi- 
nations, controlled elections, and captured 
the ‘representatives of the people.’” 

It was the Grange also that later demanded 
of the Federal government rural mail delivery, 
and of the state government the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges. 

The farmers codperative organizations have 
been quick to grasp the tremendous political 
potentiality of their associations and have 
entered the political field again and again to 
fight for an honest man, to obtain justice 
from a certain railroad, or to defeat an 
obnoxious bill. And it is principally because 
of this activity that they are incurring such 
marked hostility from the railroads and the 
grain trust, for though their interest is never 
partisan in its nature, it nevertheless comes 
out strong for honesty in government and for 
true democracy, and in the history of America, 
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trusts and railroads have ever been opposed 
to a true and honest democracy. 

Nearly all of the centralized state organ- 
izations have passed resolutions supporting 
legislation favorable to their interests, and 
the Iowa and Illinois state associations in 
particular have worked unceasingly in the 
promotion of better government. The Iowa 
Association has a legislative committee which 
lobbies at the State House just as the railroads 
do, only while the railroads use corrupting 
methods the farmers appeal to the integrity 
and conscience of the legislators to obtain 
their ends. 

The Iowa Association of ceéperating farmers 
was chiefly responsible for the investigation 
of railroad methods made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in November of 1906, 
the investigation being conducted by Franklin 
K. Lane. It was proven that the Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association had been receiv- 
ing benefits and had been discriminated in 
favor of by the railroads, and their secretary, 
George A. Wells, was ordered from the stand 
by Mr. Lane for giving false testimony. 
Commissioner Lane discovered that the Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association was dependent 
upon the trust, and that the big line elevator 
companies were compelled to join the asso- 
ciation. “By threats of boycott they were 
able to prevent the commission merchant at 
the great markets from selling for the farmer 
or irregular dealer, and placed the grain 
grower in a position where he was compelled 
to sell to the member of the association at a 
price fixed by the Cereal Club at their weekly 
meetings at Des Moines. This club was 
made up of grain dealers and members of the 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association.” 

Representative Paul E. Stillman had a bill 
before the Iowa legislature this winter which 
has been passed by the lower house providing 
that for any “person, company, partnership, 
association or corporation dealing in grain 
to enter into any agreement, contract, trust, 
or pool for the purpose of fixing the price to 
be paid for grain, or to in any manner pre- 
vent competition in the buying and selling 
of grain to be a felony.” This bill was 
intended to make the agreement of a stipu- 
lated price of grain, previously in vogue 
among grain men, punishable under law 
of the state, and has all along received heart 
support from the farmers. 

The farmers of the state of Washington 
have succeeded in securing the passage of a 
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reciprocal demurrage law, and the railroads, 
it seems, are actually obeying its provisions. 
It stipulates that a penalty of one dollar per 
day shall be paid for failure to deliver cars 
for local shipment within six days from date 
following the application, and a similar 
penalty for not moving carload business at 
the rate of fifty miles per day. The railroad 
also is fined for not promptly advising the 
consignee of the arrival of a shipment. 

The Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa, in session at Fort Dodge early in 
January of 1907, passed the following reso- 
lutions, copies of which were sent to President 
Roosevelt, their representatives in Congress, 
Governor Cummins, and to the members of 
the state legislature, and the newspapers of 
the state. 

“Resolved, that we hereby request our 
United States Senators and our Iowa delega- 
tion to the lower house of Congress to secure 
if possible the enactment of a National 
Reciprocal Demurrage law, penalizing rail- 
ruads for wantonly neglecting to perform 
their duties as common carriers of freight, 
and we especially request our Congressional 
delegation to support such a National Recip- 
rocal Demurrage bill as the one recently 
introduced in Congress by Martin B. Madden 
of Illinois; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby request our 
members of the state legislature to work and 
vote for the passage of a state reciprocal 
demurrage measure, and to use every effort 
to have such a bill become a law at the present 
session of our legislature; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we are unanimously in 
favor of a two-cent passenger rate on the steam 
roads of the state, a reasonable restriction 
on lobbying at sessions of our legislature, 
and a drastic anti-pass law covering all but 
actual and legitimate railroad employés; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this association favors 
the immediate enactment of the law establish- 
ing a state twine manufactory at Anamosa 
penitentiary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we are unanimously in 
favor of a revision of the law creating the 
railroad commission of the state, and believe 
that the power of this commission should be 
enlarged and that it should be given ample 
authority to enforce its decisions; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
movement for the election of United States 
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Senators by a direct vote of the people in order 
that we may clean out the corporation bood- 
lers that now secure a seat in that august 
body; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
our present governor to use his influence in 
support of the state measures that we have 
mentioned, and, if possible, drive the corpo- 
ration lobby, bag and baggage, from our 
legislative halls; and further be it 

“Resolved, That, without regard to party, 
we congratulate President Roosevelt and all 
those who have earnestly labored with him, 
on the mighty upheaval that has accomplished 
so much for good in our civic and industrial 
life within the last two years.” 

The Illinois state association in February, 
1907, passed similar resolutions and in addi- 
tion extended a vote of thanks to Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, “for his 
efforts in securing an investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
so-called Grain Trust, that has brought to 
light a startling condition of affairs existing 
in the grain trade throughout the central 
West.” 

The sentiment throughout the West is 
very strongly in favor of Federal inspection 
of grain. United States Senator McCumber, 
speaking before the fourth annual convention 
of the Iowa Association in February, 1908, 
said: “In 1906 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was directed to investigate the 
relations between the railways and elevator 
companies. The pages of this report were 
replete with criminal practices of great 
concerns in the effort to strangle to death 
competing interests, through a system of 
loading cars, turning on good wheat, filling 
the center with screenings and finishing with 
good grain. The only remedy for all these 
evils must be national inspection. The 
thought is not a new one. With greater 
power and resources the government could 
over-night take the present corps of inspectors. 
It could work off the incompetent ones in 
time. It could be educating the others from 
a scientific standpoint. The government 
could work out an intelligent system, not by 
overthrowing present commercial grades but 
by placing them on a scientific basis.” 

The fifth annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers of Nebraska, who met in 
Lincoln, January twenty-first and twenty- 
second, also passed resolutions declaring 
themselves in favor of grain inspections, and 
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in April, 1908, a committee representing 
200,000 members of codperative grain com- 
panies in four states, which was appointed by 
the various state associations, met in Wash- 
ington to ask for the passage of Senator 
McCumber’s Federal Inspection of Grain 
Bill. 

It is also owing to the initiative of the 
farmers that the state governments of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Michigan and Indiana have 
established twine plants in their state prisons, 
and this has lowered the price of twine con- 
siderably for the farmers. The president of 
the Minnesota State Grain Dealers’ As-ocia- 
tion, Burr D. Alton, in speaking of the auvan- 
tage to the farmers the state twine plant has 
been, said that at the time of its establish- 
ment “we were paying from 15 to 20 cents a 
pound for twine. I paid 20 cents when oats 
were 18 cents a bushel. At that time the 
twine trust was able to govern the price of 
raw material and paid 24 cents for sisal— 
the lowest price—and sold it at the same 
time for the highest. Now our state pays 
nearly twice as much per pound as the trust 
did, sells it for half as much as the trust did 
and yet makes a good profit for the state. 
. . . It was the demand of the farmers that 
brought forth the twine plant.” 

During the year 1906-07 the Minnesota 
plant produced and sold 13,152,000 pounds, 
but was even then unable to fill its orders, in 
spite of the fact that they worked three hours 
per day overtime. Since the Minnesota 
prison began the manufacturing of twine in 
1891 it has made about 95,000,000 pounds 
at a profit to the state of one million dollars, 
and a saving to the farmers of the state of 
three millions. The Kansas plant, which 
cost $44,000, has in five years made a profit 
of $90,622. The Missouri plant sells its 
twine at cost price to the farmers, and has 
reduced the price from 14 cents per pound to 
eight and one-half. The Iowa plant has in 
the last two years made a profit of $410,000 
for the state and lowered the price of twine 
three cents a pound. It is now manufacturing 
18,000,000 pounds a year. These are results 
of the political activity of farmers that speak 
much louder, so the farmers think, than all 
the carping criticism of the corporation- 
controlled newspapers and the economic 
theorists who object to any governmental 
activity beyond the police function. 

The purpose underlying these unions of the 
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farmers is, first of all, perhaps, economic 
self-protection, but back of that is a desire 
for the larger civic life which is the ideal of 
all true Americans. ‘These men are interested 
in and their organizations stand for the 
Initiative and Referendum, direct election of 
United States Senators, government-owner- 
ship of public utilities as far as possible, 
otherwise the most stringent governmental 
control. And the steps which they have 
already taken are but the first steps in the 
nursery of political life as compared with 
the political activity and progress which we 
may expect to see these codperating farmers 
make in the near future. 

Some of the news items from these com- 
panies this month are as follows: 

Ralston, Iowa, has a new codéperative 
elevator with a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 
The capital stock of the company is $5,000, 
and there are about 180 members. 

The Codéperative Elevator Company of 
Ireton has just completed its new 30,000- 
bushel elevator. A lumber yard has been 
purchased by them, and they are now actively 
engaged in the grain, lumber and coal] busi- 
ness. 

The annual report of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company at Alvord shows the total purchases 
for the year $36,960; total sales, $40,130.88; 
profit 3,170.88, expense of running house, 
$2,039.70; net surplus, $1,131.09. They are 
about to instal a,10,000-bushel addition to their 
elevator to care for their increasing business. 
During the past year the company has han- 







T IS ONLY lately that we learned that the 

best way of governing our wives is not 
“with a stick not thicker than our thumbs,” 
we have not yet learned that similar methods 
are not the best for children. If, however, 
“government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” as our Declaration 
of Independence alleges, there must be a 
juster and therefore a better way. That we 
have not discovered it is because children are 
usually governed mainly for the good of the 
elders and not for their own good. ‘There 
is no instance in history,” says Buckle, 
““where a class possessing power has not used 
it for its own benefit.” 


EDUCATION BY ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 
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dled 2,543 tons of coal, 151,000 bushels of 
corn, 145,370 bushels of oats and 1,681 
bushels of flax. The gross earnings were 
$5,889; expenses, $2,307, leaving a net 
profit of $3,582 on a paid-up capital of $3,550, 
or a trifle over 100 per cent. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Lan- 
yon has just completed a new flour and feed 
house, 16x24, with sheet-iron floor, sides 
and roof. It will make a mice, rat and fire- 
proof building and will give a storage capacity 
of two carloads. 

The third annual] meeting of the codperative 
elevator company of St. Ansgar was held on 
the twenty-ninth of January, 1908. This 
company handles coal, lumber and grain, and 
has about 200 members drawn not only from 
the ranks of the farmers, but also from the 
business men and residents of the town. 
Their annual report shows: 


Sales of merchandise for the year............ $30,980.08 
Lumber sold, 413,223 feet. 
Coal sold, 1,504 tons. 

Bushels of grain bought, 165,829. 

Amount paid for same................. $58,350.89 


Aurelia has one of the best organized com- 
panies in Iowa, though they encountered 
many hardships in getting organized. There 
are about 160 members in this company, and 
119 of these are actual grain raisers, though 
the company secures business from 201 
farmers in the vicinity. The report of 
business done from July, 1907, to January 
31, 1908, shows their net profit for the six 
months to be $1,755. 

Haze, HamMonp ALBERTSON. 





This theory of education evolved the 
iniquitous maxim that “Children should be 
seen and not heard.” Children have as good 
a right to be heard as we have. It is natural 
that they should make a noise, and much 
more necessary than that we should make 
music. If we do not want to hear them, we 
could go elsewhere. But it is easier to tell 
them to “stop” until this becomes a habit. 

“Mary,” said a mother, “go see what 
Johnny is doing, and tell him to stop.” If 
he is doing right, he is entitled to go on doing 
it; if he is doing wrong he is equally entitled 
to suffer the consequences, or at least to know 
what the consequences are, not to have his 
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little experiment nipped in the bud with 
“Stop.” Of course, if his activities result in 
an attack upon others, then we have the right 
to stop him; the right to preserve equal free- 
dom, the only right of any governor. 

But we are not entitled to check him at our 
whim nor to assume that everything he does 
is wrong because his nature is depraved or 
because what he does is not what we would 
do. 

The theory that we are the children not of 
God but of the devil, is the real origin of the 
saying, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

In the school] where I was “got” up the real 
ruler was an ebony one. If any one left 
undone what he ought to have done, the ruler 
rapped his knuckles to teach him that the 
ways of transgressors are harder than his 
knuckles. 

Startling as it may seem, we have no right 
to punish children at all. They may be doing 
wrong. If they do the wrong to us, we are 
entitled to resist it and prevent it, if we wish 
to do so. Our natural instincts are against 
such violence. 

“I never can punish my children,” said a 
lady to the author, “until I get good and 
angry myself.” Most women delegate this 
“duty” to the papa, who does it under pro- 
test of his feelings. We have no more right 
to punish children than to punish grown 

eTSOns. 

The natural inclination of a child is towards 
the right; when we show him what is wise, he 
tries to do it. Like a twig bent by force its 
constant tendency is to u, -ghtness and 
experience supplements this tendency. 

The order of nature is a school—a method 
of teaching. It is not possible to learn except 
by experience, and only to a limited extent 
can we learn by the experience of others. 
When by force of arms we prohibit some 
child’s action, we are taking that child away 
from school. 

We have a right to advise our children, and 
when we remember what kind of advice we got 
from our parents we'll be a little careful about 
how we do it. But we must not impose either 
our stronger wills or our stronger muscles 
upon our children. We must allow them to 
grow up in the free air and sunlight. The 
first condition of free development is freedom. 
To the extent that freedom is denied, healthy 
growth is retarded. It is for this reason that 
women are usually less developed physically, 
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mentally and morally thar. men. Says Sam 
Walter Foss: 


“The way to make a perfect man 
e only way I know, 
ut him in the Sunshine, 
the one commandment, ‘Grow ’.” 


Is to 
Wi 


Life is one protracted experiment, and a 
child’s first experiments are to find out 
whether we are wise and true so that we may 
be trusted. If we prove trustworthy, we are 
then in a position to teach, to give the child a 
share in our experience. But as we are gov- 
erned ourselves by about 21,200 laws, exclu- 
sive of local ordinances, therefore it is not 
strange that we think a good many are neces- 
sary for a child. We must choose between 
being the friends or constituting ourselves 
the masters of our children. If we are their 
friends they will take our advice and profit 
by our pains. If we are the masters, we may 
take their liberty and profit by their labors. 

If we are masters we make the child afraid 
of us and tempt it to tell lies, to escape, not 
the consequences of its acts but our vengeance 
for crossing our will. We deprive it of the 
possibility of learning that the natural conse- 
quences inevitably follow every act. 

Most colleges have relegated the govern- 
ing power to the students, some schools have 
given it back to the boys—it may be that a 
few nurseries will yet leave it to the children. 

But are we not to save children from the 
consequences of their folly? We have only 
the same right with them that we have with 
grown people. If we see a man going out 
without his overcoat, we may not put it on by 
force even though the consequence of his 
imprudence might be pneumonia, but if we 
see him blindly walk in front of the express 
train we pull him violently out of the danger, 
trusting to his sense to justify us in the assault. 
So we may guard our children from irreme- 
diable harm. 

But by force we can no more make the 
child good than we can by force make the man 
prudent or moral. For thousands of years 
the censors, like Comstock, Gerry, Berg and 
Company have been guarding, not their own 
morals (about which they are never uneasy), 
but somebody else’s morals from contagion. 
Yet to-day, after all our efforts for the sup- 
pression of vice, the best that can be said is 
that there is more suppressed vice than ever. 

Boiron Hatt. 
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THE VOCATION BUREAU. 


NEW institution called the Vocation 

Bureau has recently been established 
in Boston. Its purpose is to aid young 
people in choosing an occupation, preparing 
themselves for it, finding an opening in it 
and building up a career of efficiency and 
success. The expert guidance which usually 
ceases with the school life, is extended so as 
to cover the transition from school to work. 
The idea is to apply scientific method and 
systematic investigation to the choice of a 
vocation instead of leaving the youth to drift 
into this or that employment by chance, prox- 
imity or uninformed selection, a process which 
has yielded plentiful harvests of misfits, and 
is at the root of much of the inefficiency and 
change that so many employers have to con- 
tend with in their working force. 

The Bureau does not attempt to decide for 
the applicant what his calling should be, but 
it tries to help him arrive at a wise, well- 
founded conclusion for himself. Its mottoes 
are Light, Information, Inspiration, Coép- 
eration. It helps the boy: First, to study 
and understand himself, his aptitudes, abili- 
ties, interests, resources, limitations and their 
causes; second, to get a knowledge of the 
conditions of success, advantages and disad- 
vantages, opportunities, etc., in different 
lines of industry; and, third, to reason cor- 
rectly about the relations of these two groups 
of facts. 

The fundamental principle is adaptation. 
If a man is doing work for which he has a 
natural fitness and an adequate preparation— 
if his best abilities and enthusiasms are united 
with his daily work and find full scope in it— 
he has the foundation for a useful and happy 
life. But if his best abilities and enthusi- 
asms are separated from his work—if his occu- 
pation is only a means of making a living, and 
the work he loves to do is sidetracked into the 
evening hours or pushed out of his life alto- 
gether, he is likely to be only a fraction of the 
man he ought to be. 

The Bureau was established in January 
of this year by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the 
progressive daughter of Agassiz, who started 
the kindergarten movement in Boston and 
sloyd work in the public schools, and other 


good things that have made her famous for 
her enlightened benefactions. The idea orig- 
inated with Professor Frank Parsons, formerly 
a lecturer in Boston University Law School, a 
well-known writer on legal, economic and 
political subjects, and a member of the 
National Civic Federation Commission on 
Public Ownership. 

The Bureau renders its service free of 
charge. It is part of the social work of the 
Civic Service House, in coéperation with the 
Y.M.C.A., the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union and the Economic Club. 
The Bureau has offices at all these places, the 
executive office being at the Civic Service 
House. 

Many of the leading men and women of 
the city are interested in the movement as 
trustees or members of the executive commit- 
tee, including the heads of the state depart- 
ments of Education and Labor, presidents 
and managers of public-service companies 
and other large business enterprises, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
president of Boston University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Simmons College, 
Wellesley, etc., the president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, lawyers, 
editors, authors, etc., etc. 

Although the work is very young and a good 
deal of its life has been consumed in the 
process of organization, nearly eighty young 
men and women from fifeen to thirty-nine 
years of age have come for consultation, and, 
according to their own spontaneous state- 
ments, all but two have received much light 
and help, some even declaring that the inter- 
view with the Counsellor was the most import- 
ant hour of their lives. 

The applicants are of two classes: First, 
those having well-developed aptitudes and 
interests and a practical basis for a reasonable 
conclusion in respect to the choice of a voca- 
tion; second, boys and girls with so little 
experience or manifestation of special apti- 
tudes or interests that there is no basis yet 
for a wise decision. They are set to investi- 
gating different industries and _ practical 
testing of themselves to broaden their knowl- 
edge and bring to light and develop any spe- 
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cial capacities, aptitudes, interests and abil- 
ities. that may. lie dormant in them or be 
readily acquired by them. 

The Counsellor begins with a ten or fifteen- 
minute talk to a school, a boys’ club or some 
other group of young people, about the 
importance of plan and method in the choice 
of a vocation and the development of an 
all-round, complete and balanced life. Then 
individual ts are made with those 
who wish for consultation, and the careful 
studies on which a wise decision may be based 
are begun and carried out in a systematic, 
scientific manner. The memory is tested 
and the general intelligence so far as possible, 
the senses also and delicacy of touch, nerve, 
reaction time for sight and hearing, associa- 
tion time, etc., where these facts appear to 
be important elements in the problem. For 
example, an artist needs among other things, 
good visual memory and delicacy of touch; 
a dentist should have keen sight, delicate 
touch and correlation of hand and eye, and 
plenty of nerve; and a boy or girl with defective 
verbal memory or slow visual and auditory 
reactions would not make an expert sten- 
ographer. 

Circulars to young people, to workers and 
to employers are issued by the Bureau. 
Also “Instructions” to those desiring its ser- 
vices, and a four-page leaflet full of “Personal 
Data” or questions to be answered in the 
process of arriving at that self-knowledge on 
which a true conclusion must be founded. 
Information as to opportunities in different 
industries, is being gathered and classified; 
the permanent demand and geographical dis- 
tribution of industries also, and the move- 
ment of demand in various occupations. 
For example, the census figures show that the 
printing trade in Massachusetts is growing 
at a rate about four times as great as the aver- 
age rate of growth for the entire group of 
mechanical and manufacturing industries. 
Another investigation has filled twenty-nine 
large sheets with data in regard to the 
conditions of success in different industries; 
first, the fundamentals, applicable in large 
measure to all industries, and, second, the 
special conditions applicable to particular 
industries or groups of industries. For exam- 
ple, health, energy, care, enthusiasm, relia- 
bility, love of the work, etc., are essential to 
the best success in any industry; while power 
of expression with the voice is peculiarly 
related to success in the ministry, law and 
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public life; organizing and executive ability, 
knowledge of human nature and ability to 
deal with it, power. to manage men harmonj- 
ously and effectively, are important factors 
in business affairs of the larger sort; and deli- 
cacy of touch, codrdination of hand and brain, 
fine sense of color, form and proportion, 
strong memory for combinations of sound, 
ete., are special elements in artistic and 
musical success. 

Over two hundred ways in which women 
are earning money have been classified, and 
the tables of industries open to men show 
hundreds of other ways of making a living. 

Birds-eye tables have been made showing 
the courses of study in leading vocational 
schools throughout the country and in Europe, 
and the Bureau is tabulating on a compre- 
hensive card-index system, all the day and 
evening courses that are given in Boston or 
near-by, so that the student can see at a glance 
all the courses available in the line he is con- 
templating, with the time each course begins, 
its length, hours per day and week, conditions 
and requirements, cost, chance of earning 
money, working way through, etc. The 
Bureau hes also important studies relat- 
ing to the apprenticeship system, and the col- 
lege man in business, so that young men 
taking college courses may be put on their 
guard against the error of specializing on 
book-learning without due balance in the 
practical training necessary to enable them 
to use knowledge as well as acquire it—the 
power not only to think but to express thought 
in useful action, to do things that need to be 
done in daily life and do them efficiently, 
skilfully, with the power of trained ability. 

If the Counsellor finds the memory of the 
applicant below the standard he gives the 
youth a printed analysis of the means of 
developing the memory and securing the best 
results from it. A leaflet called “Suggestions 
for a Plan of Life” is also given in many cases 
with oral instructions sufficient to make it 
vital to the recipient. It is intended to direct 
attention to the elements essential to an all- 
round, symmetrical development, and the 
value of making a good plan and living up 
to it instead of drifting through life like a 
rudderless boat. 

Special effort is made to develop analytic 
power and civic interest whenever the need 
appears. The power to see the essential 
facts and principles in a book, or a man or a 
mass of business data, economic facts, or 
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political and social affairs, reduce these essen- 
tials to their lowest terms and group them in 
their true relations in brief diagrams or pic- 
tures, is invaluable in any department of life 
where clear thinking and intellectual grasp 
are important elements. This analytic power 
is one of the corner-stones of mastery and 
achievement. 

Not less important is the work done in the 
direction of developing civic interest. The 
boy is impressed with the fact that he is or 
soon will be one of the directors and rulers 
of the United States; that his part in civic 
affairs is quite as important as his occupation, 
vital as that undoubtedly is; that all-round 
manhood should be the aim, and making a 
living is only one arc of the circle; and that 
he must study to be a good citizen as well as 
a good worker. 

The Bureau’s leaflets entitled “Civic Sug- 
gestions,” “Lincoln’s Message to Young 
Men,” and “ Analysis of Parliamentary Law,” 
are very useful in this connection. The 


latter enables the young man to fit himself 
with very little effort to join in the discussions 
of a town meeting, young men’s congress or 
debating society, or preside over a meeting 
with credit to himself if called to the chair. 
Very often the youth can be led to read and 


analyze a series of good books on government 
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and public questions, beginning perhaps with 
Dole and Fiske on Citizenship and Civil 
Government, or with Forman’s Advanced 
Cures and Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
and continuing with the works of Albert Shaw, 
Zueblin, Howe and Steffens, the famous 
speeches of Wendell Phillips and the messages 
of Lincoln, Washington and Roosevelt, the 
great problem books, such as Moody’s Truth 
About the Trusts, Wealth Against Common- 
wealth, Labor Copartnership, The Story of 
New Zealand, etc., and some of the principal 
books on history, economics and sociology. 
The work is in its infancy as yet, but it is 
constantly growing in volume and im 
The Director and those associated with him 
are enthusiastic over the results that have 
been achieved even in the few weeks since the 
Bureau was established, but they believe that 
in order to cover the field in the most com- 
plete and adequate manner the work should 
become a part of the public-school system 
in every community, with experts trained as 
carefully in the art of vocational guidance 
as men are trained to-day for medicine or the 
law, and laboratories supplied with every 
facility that science can devise for testing 
the senses and capacities and the whole physi- 
cal, intellectual and emotional make-up of the 
child. 
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leading lawyer who is also the proprietor of a 
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